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PKEFACE 

•iis  Short  History  of  Austr«I  .,  u  ■ 
pace  on  the  map.  and  fnds  fwth  H^'"'  ^''^  ^ 
«ame  on  the  map,  that  of  A„lJe    T^"^^  * 
elucidate  the  way  in  which  th«  n^   .      endeavours  to 
why  and  how  it  ^v^.svtuTi  th?  .    "  discovered, 
society  within  it,  its  po    i  InV     "^^P*"^"*  ^^^iJi^'d 
government,  and  Xi   '  '"^'f  Progress,  mode  ot 

the  Empire  Wwhic'it^ror^^^^^^^^^^^  -t-i.  with 

jntelhgent  reader,  nWi^of  cour- 
limitations  imposed  byTt"  le     'n^T  ''^^'"^ 
picture  of  the  phases^through  'wh"  h  1'°  » 
passed.   At  the  fame  time  i^L  hoped  t  hat  r  '"""^^^ 
has  been  given  to  personality  ^tnlt  ''"P^rtance 

about  which  various  readerrmH  ""f  '""^'^ 
information.    On  some  of  t  Je  '  T 

I'ked  to  write  at  greater  length    Th.  f^! 

much  at  any  section  of  hiXv'fini  '  '^'^^  ^'^rks 

require  more  adequate   reaUn^f^r^^.^^P^^t^  ^^ich 

received.   In  AustralL  So^v  het^"  '^7 

which  need  closer  study  than  ha^  vTk''^  ^^'^^  'P'^^^ 

them.    It  is  hoped  that  the  ^"'^  t*""'^"  ^^^^'^^ed  to 

end  of  the  volume,  S  though  T^^  "'*^         ^t  the 

reader,whosethirstisn:Utted%^^^^^^^^ 


▼1  PREFACE 

within  these  covers,  to  go  to  the  weUs  and  draw  for 
himself. 

An  excellent  Australasian  Atlas,  published  while  this 
book  was  m  preparation,  has  been  found  useful  by  the 
author.  Dr.  J.  G.  Bartholomew  and  Mr.  K.  R.  Cramp, 
who  have  produced  it,  call  it  an  Australasian  School 
Atlas  (Oxford  University  Press,  1915);  but  the  author 
ventures  to  commend  its  series  of  beautiful  historical 
maps  (pp.  47-54)  to  any  reader  of  this  History  who 
desires  to  obtain  in  a  convenient  form  more  geographical 
information  than  is  afforded  by  the  maps  herein  engraved. 

The  University, 
Melbourne, 
July  16,  1916. 
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, «, ,  Duyfken  in  the  Gujf  of  Carpentaria 

Ibll.    Brouwer's  new  route  to  the  East 

fftio  r       ^^'estern  Austrahan  coast 

5"^      ''J'P,  ^'"^^  wrecked  off  the  west  coast. 
162/.    Xuytsland  discovered. 

JSo    m^""  Diemen  Governor  of  Dutch  East  Indies 

SLd  ^''''"'^''^  ^'^'^  Diemen's  Land  and  New 

1644.    Tasman  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 

i?nn  ^"  ^^"^  ^yff"^'^     Austrahan  waters 

irfao    ^^^f^^^     ^he  Boebuck  in  Shark's  Bay 
1768.    Couk's  J^ndeawowr  voyage. 

^oojc^s  discovery  of  New  South  Wales. 
1772.    Cook  s  Resolution  voyage 

1779.^  -^^Botany  Bav'  *  ''^^^^^  settlement  at 

S"'/  American  War  of  Independence. 

™^  «  PJan  of  colonization  in  New  South  Wales 

1785.    hit  George  Young's  plan 

JZ^^-    J?etenni,iation  to  found  a  settlement  at  Botany  Bay 
1/SS.    I'oundaUuu  of  Sydney.  -oaj. 
Lap^rouse  in  Botany  Bay. 
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.    AdiiiiiiiHtration  of  Gr  ise  and  Paterson. 
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Bass  and  Flinders  make  voyages  in  the  Tom  Thumb 
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Bass  discovers  Bass  Strait  and  Westernport 
Bass  and  Flinders  circumnavigate  Tasmania  in  the 

Norfolk. 

King  Governor  of  New  South  Wales. 
Voyage  of  the  Lady  Nelson  from  England. 
FUnders's  voyage  in  the  Investigator. 
Murray  discovers  Port  Phillip. 
Flinders  meets  Baudin  in  f:ncounter  Bay. 
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Wreck  of  the  Porpoise. 
Flinders  imprisoned  in  Mauritius. 
Collins's  Port  Philhp  Settlement. 
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Settlement  at  Port  Dalrymple. 
Bligh  Governor  of  New  South  Wales. 
Arrci  c  o*  John  Macarthur. 

Mutiny  in  New  South  Wales  ;  deposition  of  BUffh 
Macquarie  Governor  of  Xew  South  Wales  ' 
Extinction  of  New  South  Wales  Corps. 
Liberation  of  Flinders. 

Blaxland  discovers  a  way  across  the  Blue  Mountains 
Jivans  discovers  the  Bathurst  plains 

Davey  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
Death  of  Fhnders.  ■■^"u. 

Establishment  of  Civil  Court  in  New  South  Wales. 

Bank  of  New  South  W  ales  founded 

Oxley  explores  the  Lachlan. 

Oxley  explores  the  Macquarie. 

Commissioner  Bigge  in  New  South  Wales 

Bnsbane  Governor  of  New  South  )Vales 

New  South  Wales  Judicature  Act  passed 

Oxley  in  Moreton  Bay. 

Wentworth's  Australian. 

Foundation  of  Brisbane. 
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1S>>4.    Amioxation  of  Hathurst  and  Melville  Islands. 
Hiiinc  and  Hovpl!'«  expedition  to  Port  Phillip. 

1825.  Altc.ution  of  wcstc m  boundary  of  Now  South  Wales. 
Lorkvcr  rxpion-s  tlm  Ijiisbanc  Kivor. 

Arthur  viovcriior  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

1826.  The  AMrolabr  at  Western jiort. 
S*  (t .nciit  at  Wcsternport. 

harlinti  (lovenmr  of  New  South  Walof. 

1827.  Lo(  k\ .  r's  Settieuient  at  Kin;;  <  Jeorge's  Sound, 
Darlint^  s  law  to  regulate  the  press. 

Alan  Cunninffham  explores  the  Liverpool  Range  and 

the  Darling  Downs. 
Stirling  examines  the  Swan  River. 

1828.  Enlargement  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South 

Wales. 

Westernport  Settlement  abandoned. 
Sturt  diseovers  the  Darling. 

1829.  Annexation  of  the  Swan  River. 

Whole  of  Australia  elaimed  as  British  territory. 
The  Parmdia  conveys  first  immigrants  to  Swan  River. 
Rublicatiou  of  Waketic  Id's  Letter  from  Sydney. 

1830.  Accession  of  William  LV. 

Act  establishing  trial  by  jury  in  New  South  Wales. 
Sturt  explores  the  Murray  to  the  aea. 
Perth  founded. 

(Jovernor  Arthur's  '  Black  Drive.' 
1S34.    Act  to  establish  Colony  of  South  Australia. 
The  Hentj's  settle  at  Portland. 
The  Dorsetshire  labourers  transported. 

1835.  John  Batman  in  Port  PhilUp. 

1836.  Mitchell  explores  Australia  Felix. 
A(iel;ii(|('  founded. 

Lonsilale  takes  charge  of  the  Port  Phillip  Settlement. 
Bourke's  grazing  licences  policy. 
J837.    Accession  f)f  (^ueen  Victoria. 
Melbourne  named. 

House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Transportation. 
IS.'iT—iO.    Ceorge  (Jrey's  ex])lorations  in  Western  Australia. 

1838.  (Jawler  Governor  of  South  Australia. 
Military  settlement  at  Port  Essington. 

1839.  Latrobc  aj)pointed  superintendent  of  Port  Phillip. 
Slrzelecki  finds  traces  of  gold. 
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1839.  Death  of  John  Batman. 

Lord  Durham's  report  on  the  state  of  Canada 
McMillan  s  first  ex;KHiition  to  (iippsland 
lu^n    Abandonment  of  Moreton  Bay  Settlement. 

1840.  discontinuing  transportation  to 

Eyre  starts  for  the  centre  of  the  continent 
itLii  «  journey  through  Gippsland. 

iftlJ"  iM>pt>inted  Governor  of  iSouth  Australia. 

Kobort  Lowe  in  New  South  Wales. 

Act  for  the  Government  of  New  Soutf       les  and  V  n 
Diemen's  Land  passed. 

1843.  Ridley  invents  the  .stripper. 

1844.  Convicts  shipped  to  Port  Phillip. 
Sturt's  journey  to  the  interior 
Leichhardt's  first  exploring  ex|x!dii 

1845.  Grey  appointed  Governor  of  New  Zt 
Burra  copper  mine  discovered 

1846.  Fitzroy  '  Governor-General '  of  Aust  , 

1JU7  Yule  hoists  British  flag  1     Vew  <  .inea 

1847.  Gold  found  m  Port  Phillip. 

The  Gladstone  Colony  at  Port  Cii- 

1848.  Melbourne  ek<=t8  Lord  Grey  to  the  L  ..^iativ.  nm.d 
Leichhardt's  last  expedition 

1849.  The  Ila..aolph  in  Hobson's  Bay  :  rt^tar.      . «  in 

immigration. 

Port  Essington  abandoned. 
1860.    Western  Australia  becomes  a  penal  colo 

University  of  Sydney  founded. 

AustraUan  Colonies  Government     <  p-. 
iQr.,     J^^^^^^y  from  Sydney  to  Goulbi'  \uih 

1851.  Separation  of  Victoria  from  New  ,    jih   ■  ii. 
Harpeaves  digs  for  gold  on  Summerhill  Ci  ^ 
Gold  found  at  Ballarat. 

The  diggings  commence. 

1852.  University  of  Melbourne  founded. 

1853.  Tasmania  named. 

Town  of  Gladstone  founded. 
,  _ .     French  annexation  of  New  Caledonia 
lSo4.    The  Eureka  Stockade. 

Hobson's  Bay  railway  built. 
1855.   Transportation  to  Norfolk  Island  ceased 
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Hull.7'J'  i  '"^'"'tJi  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 

Kullot  Act  pnHHiHl  in  V  ictoria. 

iwrw  ant''^'^""''*'  '''K'^'ation  passed. 

iMro  »'r()F>crf.v  Act  passed. 

18oU.    t  olony  of  Qui'ciislaii.l  proclaimed 
Kmgsley's  acof/rn/  llumlyn. 

\hm     i'^'i"''^"  .^f  "!^,':^  '-^^^hos  the  centre  of  the  continent 
l»tii.    Burke  and  Wills  oxptditiou  "«^i»tiu. 

Duff^sS ^^^^  '""^  ^«  ^^'^ 

1863.   South  AuslraUaundertakestoadministertheNorthern 
J  erntory. 

New  Caledonia  a  convict  colony 
kI-7  proposes  protection  in  Victoria. 

1807.    hnd  of  transportation  to  Western  Australia. 

Gold  discovered  at  Gympio. 

l^^  l^arliiig  grant  controversy. 
SfiO     T  vf^  Queensland  Act  to  regulate  Kanaka  labour 
1870    bS-  forest's  journey  in  search  of  Loiclihardt. " 

Bntish  troops  withtlrawn  from.  Australia 

^dam  Lindsay  Gordon  died 

1872.  "^'^^*»^^*elegraph  line  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin 

1873.  John  Forrest  explores  the  interior. 
Moresby's  discoveries  in  New  Guinea. 

{Stephens  8  '  free,  compulsory,  and  secular '  Education 

1874.  University  of  Adelaide  founded 

•  i".^^  Forrest's  journey  from  Perth  to  Adelaide 

-tiji  annexed  by  Great  Britain 
is7^    Clarke's  i^or  /Ae  Term  of  His  Natural  Life. 
187?*-  inland  journey 

Dispute  as  to  payment  of  members  in  Victoria. 

High  t  ommissionership  of  the  Pacific  established, 
published  of  Australia, 

1878     '  Black  Wednesdav  '  (January  8) 
18^    first  Australian  Trade  Union  Congress. 
1880.    Capture  of  the  Kelly  Gang. 
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IT!'    !;'>■""'"'     "i^-'alH-rs  curri(,il  in  Victoria. 
22i    IV  ^'i^t.,rian  LcKislative  Council 

io»J.    Discovery  of  Mount  .M<)im,m,i. 

The  Kiiiilx'ilcy  j^'old  rush. 

Huiay  Ciaronct"  Kciuiull  (lied. 
IP'^.    Silver  discovered  at  Broiini  Mill. 

Mcllw  iMith  iUlllCXCS  .\..\v  (uiilKM 

1SS4.  Ciormau  annexati...i  <.f  Kaiser  \\  iHu-lm's  Land,  the 

iu«r  ^"T'"*'''  Archi|H>la^'.>,  a.i,l  Samoa. 

Itm.  iM'dcral  ('(Miiuil  i-stal)li.sh((l. 

laaT  '^o'ltiiigont  from  New  South  W  alt-s 

1887.  Anglo-French  Condor.iiniuia  in  the  \ew  Hebrides 
iMrst  Colonial  C'oi'.ierence 

1888.  Intercolon;  -ierence  on  Chinese  inunigration. 

.irm«  published. 
18UU.    (treat  .me  strike. 

lun,     h'"^'^'!";      ''^  Tasmania  fomideU. 
1 891 .    I  irst  Fe. .  jral  Convention. 

Joiio*    ^'^"'J?'^'''''*'  K'>ltl-fiold  iliscoveretl 
ifio?"    J;"^""''  Conference  on  Federation, 
isufi    v  7'"'''  ^"/'-anchisement  in  South  Australia. 
1805.    \  ictorian  \\  ayes  Board  system  established 
IROft  «        iV«M  /rom  ^S'notry  T^itcr  i)ublished. 

18»6.    Henry  Lawson'8  in  /Ae  Z)ay«  when  the  World  was  Wide 
puljhshed. 

1897.  The  second  Colonial  Conference 
189/ -8.    The  Federa;  Convention 

1898.  First  Federal  Keferenduni 

1899.  Second  Federal  Keferendum. 

First  Labour  Government  (Queensland) 
1000  "  ««"tin-ents  sent  to  South  African  War 

1900.  Coiistitution  before  the  Imperial 

1901.  (May  9)  First  (\>mmo,nvealth  Parliament  opened 

1902.  Immigration  Restriction  Act  passed 
Third  Colonial  Conference. 

Iii03.    First  Deakin  Government, 
inr..     Amende^  Naval  Agreement. 

1904.  TheV.  1  V  ^-^vernment.  " 
Held  -ifi  jan  vvinmcnt. 

100'^  n''' i''^*^  ^^'^  federal  capital. 

1905.  &ecoi  J  D  -kih  C  r.  vermnent. 
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1906.  Amended  Anglo-French  agreement  as  to  New  Hebrides. 

1907.  Act  for  construction  of  Kalgoorlie  to  Port  Augusta 

railway  passed. 
Imperial  Conference. 

1908.  First  Fisher  Government. 

Revocation  of  choice  of  Dalgety,  and  Canberra  finally 
selected  as  site  of  federal  capital. 

1909.  Third  Deakin  Government. 
Imperial  Defence  Conference. 

Compulsory  military  service  instituted  in  Australia. 
Lord  Kitchener's  report. 

1910.  Uiiivc-sity  of  Brisbane  founded. 
Second  Fisher  Government. 

1911.  Referendum  for  amendment  of  constitution. 
Admiral  Henderson's  naval  report. 
Imperial  Conference. 

1912.  University  of  Perth  founded. 

1913.  Cook  Government. 

Referendum  for  amendment  of  constitution. 
The  Australia  completed. 

1914.  Third  Fisher  Government. 
Great  European  War. 

Fight  between  the  Sydney  and  Emden  at  Cocos  (Novem- 
ber). 

1915    Hughes  Government. 
Anzac. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  AUSTRALIA 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  DAWN  OF  DISCOVERY 

Early  maps  of  the  southern  regions-Speculations  as  to  Antipodes 
-Discovery  of  sea-route  to  the  East  Indies-Discovery  of  he 
Pacific-lhe  Portuguese  and  Spaniards-Discovery  of  the  Solo! 
mon  Islands-Quiros  at  the  New  Hebrides-Torres  StrJt. 

There  was  a  period  when  maps  of  the  world  were  pub- 
hshed  whereon  the  part  occupied  by  the  continent  of 
Australia  was  a  blank  space.  On  other  maps,  dating 
trom  about  the  same  time,  land  masses  were  represented 
which  we  now  know  to  have  been  imaginary.  Let  U8 
look  at  four  examples. 

The  first  is  a  map  drawn  by  Robert  Thorne  in  the  reien 
of  HenryVIII  (1527).  He  said  in  an  apology  for  his  work 
that  It  may  seem  rude,'  and  so  it  was ;  but  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  Thorne  and  the  Spanish 
geographers  from  whom  he  derived  his  information  knew 
nothing  about  a  great  southern  continent.  Sixty  years 
later  a  map  published  at  Paris  showed  a  portion  of  New 
Guinea,  but  still  the  place  occupied  by  Australia  was  left 
as  open  ocean.   A  Dutch  map  pubUshed  at  Amsterdam  in 

1594  did  indeed  indicate  a  large  stretch  of  southern  land 
and  called  it  Terra  Austrahs,  but  it  bore  no  resemblance 
to  the  real  continent  either  in  shape  or  situation  In 

1595  a  map  by  Hondius,  a  Dutchman  living  in  London 
was  published  to  illustrate  the  voyage  of  Francis  Drake 
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round  the  globe.  It  represented  New  Guinea  as  an 
island,  approximately  in  its  right  position,  though  the 
shape  of  It  was  defective.  To  the  south  of  it,  and  divided 
from  It  by  a  strait,  appeared  a  largs  mass  of  land  named 
lerra  Australis.  The  outline  is  not  much  like  that  of 
the  continent  of  Australia,  but  it  was  apparently  copied 
Irom  an  earlier  Dutch  map  by  Ortelius  (1587),  upon 
which  were  printed  words  in  Latin  stating  that  whether 
New  Guinea  was  an  island  or  part  of  an  austral  continent 
was  uncertain.  Many  other  early  maps  could  be  instanced 
but  these  four  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  defective  state  of 
knowledge  concerning  this  region  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

By  .hat  time  the  belief  had  grown  that  there  probably 
was  a  large  area  of  land  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
Much  earher,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  some  had  seriously 
questioned  whether  there  could  possibly  be  antipodes 
Learned  and  ingenious  men  argued  about  it  for  and 
against,  at  considerable  length ;  for  it  was  mAch  easier 
to  write  large  folios  in  Latin  about  the  form  of  the  earth 
than  to  go  forth  in  slips  and  find  out.    One  famous 
cosmographer,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  scoflFed  at  the  very 
idea  of  there  being  countries  inhabited  by  people  who 
walked  about  with  their  feet  opposite  to  those  of  Euro- 
peans and  their  bodies  (as  he  imagined)  han^irg  down- 
wards, like  flies  on  a  ceiling.    How,  he  asked,  could  rain 
be  said  to  "  fall "  or  "  descend,"  as  in  the  Psalms  and 
Gospels,  in  those  regions  where  it  could  only  be  said  to 
come  up  ?  '  Consequently  he  declared  ideas  about  anti- 
podes to  be  notliing  better  than  '  old  wives'  fables  ' 

Another  class  of  speculators  maintained  that  there 
necessarily  must  be  antipodes,  because  the  globe  had 
to  be  equally  poised  on  both  sides  of  its  own  centre 
A8_  there  was  a  large  mass  of  land,  consisting  of  Europe' 
Asia,  northern  Africa,  and  North  America,  on  the  one 
side  of  the  Equator,  they  argued  that  there  had  to  be 
a  balanrfi  -f  e.arth  '  at  the  opposite  extremity. 
To  understand  how  speculation  was  set  at  rest  and 
Austraha  came  to  be  discovered,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
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in  mind  a  few  facts  connected  \^ith  the  expansion  of 
European  energy  in  maritime  exploration,  trade,  and 
colonization. 

During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  a  great 

and  wonderful  scries  of  events  opened  new  sea-routes 
and  fresh  lands  to  the  enterprise  of  mankind.    There  was 
keen  competition  to  secure  the  profits  arising  from  trade 
with  the  East— from  the  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  of  China 
and  India,  the  spices,  gold,  jewels  and  metal  work,  the 
rice  and  sugar,  and  many  other  things  which  European 
peoples  were  glad  to  purchase  and  oriental  lands  could 
supply.    This  trade  had  in  earlier  years  come  partly 
overland,  along  caravan  routes  to  the  l.evant,  partly  by 
water  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  through  Egypt  to  Alexan- 
dvu\    The  goods  were  collected  by  Venetians,  Genoese 
and  other  merchants,  chiefly  Italians,  in  vessels  plying  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  sold  to  European  buyers.  But 
the  Portuguese  discovered  that  by  sailing  round  Africa 
theycould  bring  commodities  from  the  East  cheaper  and 
safer  than  by  the  old  routes.    They  had  made  many 
voyages  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  until  at  last,  in  1486,  Bartholomew 
Diaz  steered  his  ships  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  in  1497  Vasco  da  Gama  beat  that  record  bv 
conducting  two  vessels  all  the  way  to  India  and  back 
to  Lisbon. 

That  was  one  important  step  towards  the  discovery  of 
Australia— the  finding  of  the  way  to  the  East  from  Europe 
by  sea. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  still  shorter 
route  to  the  east  ihat  Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese 
in  the  service  of  Spain,  proposed  to  sail  west.  He  argued 
that  if  the  world  were  round,  a  ship  sailing  west,  straight 
towards  the  sunset,  must  come  upon  the  shores  of  further 
Asia.  His  reasoning  was  right,  but  there  was  one  immense 
factor  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  anticipate.  He 
could  not  know  that  the  path  to  the  East  by  the  westward 
passage  was  blocked  by  the  continent  of  America.  Colum- 
bus, indeed,  never  did  realize  that  fact  to  the  day  of  his 
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death.  He  never  knew  that  he  had  found  a  new  world. 
He  always  believed  that  he  had  discovered  what  we  may 
call  the  back  door  of  Asia. 

The  Spaniards,  having  possessed  themselves  of  America 
through  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  his  successors, 
were  still  dissatisfied  when  they  realized  that  this  new 
contment  was  not  the  Orient  whence  their  Portuguese 
rivals  drew  so  rich  a  trade  ;  and  for  many  years  they 
searched  for  a  strait  through  it  or  a  way  round  it.  When 
their  explorers  crossed  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Panama 
they  saw  before  them  an  ocean  hitherto  unknown  to 
Europeans.  This,  then,  was  the  sea  which  Columbus  had 
striven  to  reach  when  his  track  was  barred  by  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  This  was  the  sea  which  it  was  necessary 
to  traverse  to  get  to  the  spice  islands  by  the  western 
route.  Columbus  was  now  dead,  but  Spain  had  other 
gallant  navigators  in  her  service.  One  of  them,  Ferdinand 
Magellan,  in  1520,  led  the  way  down  the  east  coast  of 
South  America,  through  the  narrow  passage  named  p*tcr 
him,  and  into  what  he  for  the  first  time  called  liidre 
Pacificum,  the  quiet  sea. 

That  was  the  next  important  step  towards  the  dis- 
covery of  Australia — the  finding  of  the  Pacific. 

To  realize  the  importance  of  these  two  series  of  dis- 
coveries, look  at  a  map  showing  the  position  of  Australia 
in  relation  to  South  America  and  South  Africa,  and  re- 
member that  the  main  purpose  of  voyagers  by  either 
route  was  to  get  as  quickly  and  as  safely  as  possible  to 
the  parts  with  which  there  was  rich  trade  to  be  done — to 
Ceylon,  India,  Cliiiia,  Japan,  Java,  the  Phillipincs,  and  the 
Spice  Islands.  It  will  be  seen  that  neither  the  Portuguese 
sailing  round  the  Cape  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  nor  the 
Spaniards  sailing  round  South  America  into  the  Pacific, 
would  be  likely  to  see  the  coasts  of  Australia  unk  ss  they 
were  blown  very  far  out  of  their  true  course,  or  unless 
curiosity  led  them  to  undertake  extensive  voya^res  of 
exploration.  Taking  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle  to 
represent  the  two  routes,  Australia  lay  upon  the  centre 
of  the  base  line. 
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That  f?everal  ships  did,  aocidontally  or  in  pursuit  of 
geographical  knowledge,  make  a  passing  acquaintance 
with  parts  of  Australia  during  the  sixteenth  century  is 
suggested  by  a  few  charts,  though  we  do  not  know  the 
name  of  any  navigator  who  did  so. 

A  curious  French  map  of  which  six  copies  are  known 
to  exist,  dated  1642,  presents  an  outline  of  a  country 
lymg  south  of  Java  and  inscribed  '  Jave  la  Grande,'  the 
great  Java  On  a  copy  which  was  presented  to  King 
Henry  VIII  (by  some  one  who  came  to  England  in  the 
suite  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  it  is  conjectured),  Java  itself  was 
marked  by  way  of  distinction  as  '  the  lytU  Java  '  or 
Java  the  small.  It  is  certain  that  the  French  map-maker 
worked  from  Portuguese  information,  not  from  original 
observations  of  his  own.  Allowing  for  some  defectsT  the 
map  makes  it  probable  that  at  least  one  Portuguese  ship 
had  sailed  not  only  along  the  north-western  coast' of 
Australia,  but  also  along  the  east  coast,  from  Cape  York 
to  the  south  of  Tasmania,  two  centuries  and  a  half  before 
the  celebrated  voyage  of  Captain  Cook. 

In  1598  Cornelius  Wytflict,  in  a  book  published  at 
Louvain,  uTote  as  follows  :  '  The  Australia  Terra  is  the 
most  southern  of  all  lands,  and  is  separated  from  New 
Oruinea  by  a  narrow  strait.    Its  shores  are  hitherto  but 
little  known,  since  after  one  voyage  and  another  that 
route  has  been  deserted,  and  seldom  is  the  country  visited 
unless  sailors  are  driven  there  by  storms.    The  Australis 
lerra  begins  at  two  or  three  degrees  from  the  Equator 
and  IS  maintained  by  some  to  be  of  so  great  an  extent 
that  It  It  were  thoroughly  explored  it  would  be  regarded 
as  a  fifth  part  of  the  world.'   Those  from  whom  the 
Louvain  geographer  drew  his  information  seem  to  have 
had  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  division  of  New  Guinea 
by  a  strait  from  the  land  to  the  south  of  it,  but  thev 
imagmed  that  the  southern  contineni     as  far  vaster 
than  was  actually  the  case.    The  supposed  Terra  Australis 
ot  these  old  cosmographers  was  indeed  a  continent  stretch- 
ing right  round  the  South  Pole. 
The  evidence  concerning  Australian  discovery  before 
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the  seventeenth  century  is  so  clouded  with  doubt  that  it 
has  been  asserted  to  be  unworthy  of  credence.   It  has 
been  argued  that  there  is  '  no  foundation  beyond  mere 
surmise  and  conjecture  '  for  believing  that  any  part  of 
this  country  was  known  to  Europeans  until  the  Dutch 
appeared  upon  the  scene  in  1606.   We  certainly  do  not 
know  the  name  of  any  sailor  who  made  discoveries  prior 
to  that  date,  nor  of  any  ship  in  which  they  were  made. 
We  have  only  a  few  rough  charts,  the  statement  of 
Cornelius  Wytfliet,  and  the  persistence  of  a  vague  tradi- 
tion.   Yet  this  evidence,  unsatisfactory  as  it  in,  cannot  bo 
ignored.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  Portuguese  ships  sailed 
along  the  west,  north,  and  east  of  Australia,  and  that 
persons  on  board  made  sketches  of  the  coastline.  There 
are  difficulties  about  accepting  the  map  dated  1542  as  a 
representation  of  Australia.    It  brings  the  land  called 
'  Jave  la  Grande  '  too  near  to  the  island  of  Java,  and  it 
projects  the  most  northerly  tongue  of  that  mass  between 
Java  and  Timor,  whereas  in  fact  there  is  no  northern  cape 
of  Australia  within  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  gap  between 
those  islands.    But  the  man  who  drew  the  chart  of  the 
world  of  which  this  formed  part  used  materials  obtained 
from  sources  unknown  to  us.    He  may  have  had  to  piece 
together  information  from  several  rough  seamen's  charts. 
He  may  have  made  mistakes  in  fitting  the  parts.  We 
cannot  tell.   These  early  intimations  are 

Faint  as  a  figure  seen  at  early  dawn 
Down  at  the  far  end  of  an  avenue. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  if  the  Portuguese  had  really 
found  a  great  new  land  to  the  southward  of  the  spice 
islands,  they  would  be  proud  of  the  achievement  and 
would  proclaim  it  to  the  world.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
their  policy  was  to  conceal  the  whereabouts  and  the 
resources  of  the  countries  whifch  they  discovered.  They 
desired  to  secMire  for  thfir  ov.n  profit  the  whole  of  the 
trade  with  the  East.  Especially  were  they  suspicious  of 
the  Sp-niards,  their  neighbours  in  Europe,  their  rivals 
in  oversea  empire.   The  Portuguese  being  the  first  to 
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discover  the  sea-roxite  to  the  eaat  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  Spaniards  Ikmh^?  the  first  to  a.scovor  h.^ 
waHo  America  noro.s  the  Atlantic,  both  realized  that 
their  i.  tcrcsts  would  bo  bound  to  claHh.  Where  was  to 
be  the  dividing  line  between  their  respectivo  sphereB  of 
operation  {  Pope  Alexlhder  VI  settled  the.r  .  .tTerencrs 
iiri4P3  bv  appn.priating  to  the  Portuguese  ^vU  the  dis- 
coveries to  the  east  of  a  certain  meridian,  whilst  the 
Spaniards  were  to  take  all  that  lay  to  the  westward  of 
that  lino.  A  little  later  the  two  nati..ns  voluntarily 
acreed  to  an  anKMubnent  of  the  Pope's  award,  and  hxed 
upon  a  meridian  370  decrees  west  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  as  the  line  separating  their  two  ^lonnnioi^s 

But,  while  this  line  drawn  through  the  At  lam  ic  did 
very  well  before  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
agreement  needed  readjustment  after  Magellan  saUed 
out  of  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific.    The  Moluccas  v  ;e 
regarded  as  a  very  valuable  post;ession  on  account  of  3 
spices  yielded  by  them.   The  Portuguese  who  had  di«- 
cSvered  these  islands  in  1512,  contended  that  they  were 
theirs    The  Spaniards,  however,  contended  that  the 
Moluccas  were  on  the  western  side  of  the  line  of  partition  ; 
they  were,  urged  the  King  of  Spain.  '  in  his  part  of  those 
countries  which  pertained  unto  him  arcordmg  to  the 
Pope's  bull '    Conspquently  there  was  '  great  contention 
and  strife  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portugals  about 
the  spicery  and  division  of  the  Indies.'    King  John  of 
Portugal,  records  a  contemporary  Spaniarc^    what  ot 
stoutness  of  mind  and  what  for  grief,  was  puffed  up  wah 
anger,  as  were  also  the  rest  of  the  Portuga  s.  storming 
as  thiugh  they  would  have  plucked  dcnvn  the  sky  wi  li 
their  hands,  not  a  little  fearing  lest  they  should  lose  the 
trade  of  spices  if  the  Spaniards  should  once  put  m  their 
foot '    After  much  dispute  the  King  of  Spam  and  the 
King  of  Portugal  each  married  the  other's  sister,  whereat 
thi«   matter  waxed   cold.'    The  Portuguese  kept  the 
Moluccas  and  paid  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Spanish  Kmg 
for  the  dropping  of  his  claim  to  them  ;  whereat,  says  the 
Spanish  chronicler,  'some  marvelled,  others  were  sorry, 
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and  nil  licld  their  peace.'  But  the  Spanisli  traders  did 
not  acknowledge  that  their  rights  had  been  surrendered 
by  Ibis  amicable  financial  and  nuptial  bargain  brtAvcon 
the  two  kings,  though  it  'vas  for  the  moment  expedient 
for  them  to  liold  thei*-  ;»  <•!(  • 

In  view  of  these  di  |  u*<  s  b<  twcci  the  rivals  as  to  the 
possession  of  lands  ii  ti  ,  Pacific,  and  as  the  acrccnicnt 
of  the  kings  did  not  i^-'i'-y  f^'-^y  principle  of  pernianont 
settlement  by  the  two  nations  concerning  this  })art  of  the 
globe,  it  was  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  Portuguese,  if 
they  dirl  discover  Austialia.  to  publish  nothing  about  it. 
The  Spaniards  would  have  had  quite  as  good  a  claim  to 
this  country  as  to  the  Moluccas,  and  would  have  insisted 
that  the  sum  which  the  Portuguese  had  paid  on  account 
of  those  islands  by  no  means  covered  the  large  country  to 
file  south,  'J'he  dispute  about  the  Moluccas  was  ended 
in  1529,  and  the  map  comprehending  '  Jave  la  Grande  '  is 
dated  1542.  If.  between  those  two  dates,  the  Portuguese 
became  aware  of  tlic  existence  of  a  large  area  of  new 
country,  was  there  not  good  reason  for  their  suppressing 
what  they  knew  ?  Indeed,  no  Portuguese  map  is  known 
to  exist  sliowing  any  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Australia. 
The  1542  map  is  of  Frencli  origin,  though  the  French 
had  no  navigators  of  their  own  on  voyages  of  this  kind  so 
early.  How  the  French  cartographer  procured  his  data 
we  do  not  know  ;  ingenious  guesses  h&ve  been  made, 
but  we  cannot  depend  upon  them. 

Apart  from  their  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Portu- 
guese pursued  the  general  policy  of  keeping  secret  tiieir 
charts  and  sailing  directions.  They  did  not  want  to 
have  people  of  other  nations  interfering  in  the  trade  of 
the*  Orient.  A  pilot  or  other  person  who  gave  to  a 
foreigner  information  concerning  the  route  taken  by 
Portuguese  ships  on  the  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  was 
liable  to  be  punished  by  being  put  to  death.  We  cannot 
wonder,  then,  that  the  history  of  Portuguese  activity  in 
Australasiiui  waters  is  obscmx-. 

Not  imtil  1606  do  we  reach  certain  ground.  In  that 
year  both  Dutch  and  Spanish  vessels  were  voyaging 
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wilJ.in  s.:o],i  of  11,0  Australian  coast  :  and  liorc  at  last 
we  get  in  tcuch  with  people  whom  wo  know  by  name, 
.vml  with  first-hand  contemporary  documentary  evidence 
whu  h  Avo  can  read  and  analyse. 

The  story  of  the  Spanish  voyage  is  this.  The  viceroys 
who  were  sent  out  to  govern  the  American  possessions  of 
hat  country  were  accustomed  to  despatch  expeditions 
to  discover  new  lands.  In  1567  an"^ expedite  from 
r  ""^^^ft^if  command  of  Alvaro  de  Mendaila  had 
discovered  he  Solomon  Islands,  to  the  east  of  New  Guinea 
Accorchng  to  one  account  of  the  vovage,  Alvaro  would 

;rZat  '^^^TJ^'-^tI'^  ^^^-^  had  acii'ally  disco^od 
the  Gieat  hcuthmi  Continent  of  which  men  suspected 
the  existence.  '  The  greatest  island  that  they  discovered 
w.s  accordnig  unto  tlic  tir.st  findc-r  called  Guadalcanal  on 
the  coast  whereo  they  sailed  leagues  before  hey 
could  know  whether  it  ^^ere  an  island  or  part  of  he 
mainland;  and  yet  they  knew  not  porfectlv  what  to 
n.ake  of  it,  but  t  hink  t  hat  it  may  be  par^ of  Sont^Ln 
whidi  stretcheth  to  the  Straits  of'^Magellan  •  for  the v 
coasted  It  to  eighteen  dc.grec>s  and  could  not  find  the  end 
tlu  reof.  I  he  gold  that  they  found  was  upon  this  island 
nottria,";'^  ^>-t; ,he  Spaniard  imder  tood 
not  the  language  of  tl:e  country,  and  also  for  the  Indians 
were  very  stout  and  fought  continuously  against  tfiem 

let  wh'.f  V"'''  ^'^-"^  f'^'"  "'^^"^^        goJd  came,  no; 
yet  what  store  Mas  in  the  land  ' 

ihfT'^V^T'^       ^'""P  ^^'^  Solomons  with 

ettle  ;  e^  ^P".?"'"  ?^^""^i"g  other  Spaniards  to 
settle  there-  to  the  end  that  the  Spaniards^  supposing 

i  «i  l^^'T  ^^l""  ^^'^^^"^^  Salomon  f;tched  gSd 
to  adorn  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  might  be  the  mo  ^ 
desirous  to  go  and  inhabit  the  same.'  Alvaro  L^ed 
thought  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  eTt'abbsh  a 
bpanish  coloiy  at  the  Solomons  ;  so  in  1595  he  brought 
another  expedition  into  the  Pacific  with  that  purpo^^In 

I  ands  ^ut' irrf/^^f  discovered  the  Marquesas 
JMands  but  he  could  not  now  find  the  Solomons  where 
1.0  had  been  twenty-eight  years  before.    It  was  nruT 
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common  circumstance  in  those  days  for  a  navigator  to 
lose  his  way  at  ,v -a  ;  and  Alvaro  had  not  been  sufficiently 
precise  in  his  reckoning  to  know  their  exact  whereabouts. 
He  died  at  Santa  Cruz,  a  small  gr  up  of  islands  south-east 
of  the  Solomons,  before  he  had  rediscovered  the  object 
of  his  quest. 

One  of  the  officers  on  this  second  expedition  of  Alvaro 
was  Pedro  Fernandez  dc  Quiros.    He  was  one  of  those 
Spaniards  who  believed  that  (lure  was  a  Great  Southern 
Contment  which,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Solomons 
'  stretcheth  to  the  Straits  of  ^lagollan.'    The  acquisition 
of  this  continent  would,  he  urged,  be  full  of  advantage  for 
Spain.  He  laid  his  case  before  King  Philip  III,  and  as  a  result 
was  commissioned  to  command  three  ships  for  the  purpose 
of  colonizing  Santa  Cruz  and  searching  for  the  continent 
On  December  21,  1605,  the  expedition  sailed  from 
Callao  m  Peru.    The  officer  second  in  command  was 
Luis  de  Torres.    But  Quiros  was  not  able  to  manage  his 
crew.    They  were  mutinous,  and,  as  Torres  tells  us  in 
his  relation  of  the  voyage,  '  made  him  turn  from  the 
course.'    When  the  ships  reached  the  island  of  Espiritu 
Santo,  m  the  New  Hebrides,  they  parted  company.  At 
midnight  on  June  11,  the  Capitana,  Quiros's  flagship 
slipped  out  of  harbour,  '  and,'  says  Torres,  '  although  the 
next  morning  we  went  out  to  seek  for  them  and  made 
all  proper  efforts,  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  find  them, 
for  they  did  not  sail  on  the  proper  course  nor  with  good 
intention.'    It  is  to  be  inferred  from  Torres's  language 
that  Quiros's  mutinous  crew  had  compelled  him  to  sail 
back  to  Peru,  leaving  behind  the  two  other  ships  with 
Torres  in  command  of  them. 

What  was  he  to  do  now  that  the  leader  of  the  expedition 
had  departed  ?  Was  he  tamely  to  abandon  the  voyage 
and  steer  back  to  Callao  ?  Torres  resolved  that  he  would 
not  return  until  he  had  achieved  some  amount  of  ex- 
ploration. At  this  determination  he  arrived  '  contrary 
to  the  ine]iriatioii;>  of  many,  I  may  say  of  the  greater 
part '  ;  but  he  added,  with  a  touch  of  pride  in  his  own 
capacity  for  command,  and  also  with  a  spice  of  scorn  for 
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iho  failure  of  Quiros,  'my  condition  was  different  from 
that  of  Captain  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros.' 

'J'orros,  therefore,  after  satisfying  himself  that  the  land 
whereat  they  had  been  lyinc  was  an  island,  and  not 
a  portion  of  a  continent,  sailed  till  he  fell  in  with  the 
southern  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Then  for  two  anxious 
months  he  threaded  his  way  through  the  reefs  and  islands 
of  the  intricate  and  dangerous  strait  which  separates  that 
country  from  Australia.  He  sighted  the  hills  of  Cape 
York  (which  he  took  to  be  a  cluster  of  islands),  made  an 
acquaintance  with  the  savage  islanders  of  the  strait,  and, 
emerging  into  the  open  sea,  steered  at  length  for  the 
Philippines,  where  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage. 

Quiros  stoutly  professed  that  ho  had  discovered  the 
Great  Southern  Continent,  and  in  1610  a  narrative  of  the 
voyage  was  published  whercui  it  was  announced  that  '  all 
this  region  of  the  soutii  as  far  as  the  Pole  '  should  be 
called  '  Austrialia  del  Espiriln  Santo.'  The  word  '  Aus- 
trialia  '  was  intended  to  pay  a  eoini)liiiient  to  Philip  UI  of 
Spain  (a  Hapsburg  sovereign,  and  as  such  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Austria)  as  well  as  to  convey  the  meaning 
that  this  new  land  wns  a  southern  continent.  The  word 
was  chosen,  says  Quiros,  'from  his  Majesty's  title  of 
Austria.'  But  Torres  could  have  told  him,  and  perhaps 
did,  that  he  had  by  no  means  discovered  a  continent, 
but  merely  an  island  of  no  very  large  proportions! 
Quiros  had  never  been  within  five  hundred  miles  of  the 
real  continent.  Torres  had  seen  it,  but  did  not  know 
that  he  had. 

But  the  dawn  of  discovery  had  now  broken. 
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CHAPTEK  11 
THE  DUTCH  AND  NEW  HOLLAND 

Spain  and  tlie  Xotherlfinds — Cornelius  Houtnian's  voyage  to  the  East 
Indies— The  Dutcli  sett'ed  at  Java— The  Duyfken  in  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria — Urouwer'i  new  route  to  the  Indies — ^Dirk  Hartog 
in  Shark's  Bay — E.  eovery  of  Nuytsland — Leeuwin's  Land 
discovered — Wreck  of  the  English  ship  Trial — Tasman's  voyages 
— New  Holland. 

The  entrance  of  the  Dutch  into  the  East  as  explorers, 
colonist!^,  "lul  merchants  Mas  connected  with  European 
events  of  very  great  importance.  The  Keforniation  was 
principally  an  aflFair  of  churches  and  forms  of  religious 
belief,  but  it  also  had  far-reaching  consequences  touching 
politics,  commerce,  and  all  the  manifold  interests  of 
mankind.  Its  influence  extended  throughout  the  known 
world,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  regions  hitherto 
unknown. 

During  the  third  quart  r  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Philip  II  of  Spain  was  engaged  in  a  bitter,  bloody  struggle 
with  his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands.    Thousands  of  them 
broke  away  from  the  ancient  Church  of  which  he  was  a 
devoted  champion.    Phihp,  loathing  heresy,  set  himself 
to  '  exterminate  the  root  and  ground  of  this  pest,'  and  his 
ruthless  Spanish  soldiery  carried  out  their  master's  in- 
junctions M'ith  such  pitiless  ferocity  that  their  effort  to 
crush  the  revolt  stands  as  one  of  the  most  awful  phases 
of  modern  history.    For  over  thirty  years  the  Spanish 
sword  Avas  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands.   In  the  southern  provinces,  Brabant  and  Flanders, 
Protestantism  was  suppressed  ;  but  the  north,  Holland' 
and  Zealand,  successfully  defied  the  gloomy,  conscientious 
fanatic  who  issued  his  edicts  of  persecution  from  Madrid. 

The  Dutch  people  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  did  the 
largest  sea-carrymg  trade  in  Europe.  Their  mercantile 
marine  was  numerous,  and  was  manned  by  bold  and 
skilful  sailors.   A  very  considerable  part  of  their  com- 
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merce  consisted  in  fetching  from  Lisbon  goods  brought 
by  the  Portuguese  from  the  East,  and  distributing  them 
throughout  the  continent.  It  was  a  verv  profitable 
busmess,  and  it  quite  suited  the  Dutch  that  the  Portuguese 
should  enjoy  a  monopoly  in  oriental  trade  as  ],<iig  as  they 
themselves  kept  the  major  part  of  the  European  carrving 
trade.  They  grew  rich  and  increased  their  sJiij»puig,  and 
the  growth  of  their  wealth  and  sea-power  enabled  them 
the  better  to  defy  Philip  II. 

Failing,  therefore,  to  subjugate  the  Dutch  by  sword  and 
cannon,  Philip  resolved  to  humble  them  bv  stifling  their 
trade.  Li  I08O  the  throne  of  Portugal  had' fallen  vacant, 
and  a  Spanish  army  which  crossed  the  frontier  had  forced 
the  Portuguese  to  accept  Philip  as  king.  For  sixty  years 
to  come— until  the  Portuguese  regained  their  independence 
in  1640— the  gallant  little  country  which  had  achieved 
such  glorious  pre-eminence  in  commerce  and  discovery 
remained  in  'captivity'  to  Spain.  The  control  thus 
secured  by  Philip  over  the  colonies  and  the  shipping  of 
Portugal  enabled  him  to  strike  the  desired  blow  at  the 
Dutch.  In  1584  he  commanded  that  Lisbon  should  be 
closed  to  their  ships.  Barring  against  the  heretic  rebels 
the  port  whither  came  the  goods  from  which  they  had 
derived  such  abundant  gains,  he  thought  he  could  chastise 
them  for  their  disobedience  by  the  ruin  of  their  commerce. 

But  Philip  wholly  underestimated  the  spirit  and  enter- 
prise of  the  Dutch  people.  They  had  baffled  ;he  best  of 
his  generals,  beaten  the  choicest  of  his  troops,  and  cap- 
tured his  ships  upon  the  sea.  They  were  now  prepared 
to  scorn  his  new  menace  by  fetching  direct  the  com- 
modities which  they  had  hitherto  obtained  from  Lisbon. 
Firs!  they  tried  to  find  a  new  route  to  the  East  by  a  passage 
north  of  Europe,  but  were  blocked  by  the  ice  of  the  Arctic 
Sea.  If  they  were  to  succeed  they  must  force  their  way 
into  the  trade  by  the  Portuguese  route  in  the  teeth  of 
Spanish  opposition. 

Many  Dutch  sailors  had  served  on  Portuguese  vessels. 
Though  the  Portuguese  tried  to  keep  their  sailing  routes 
secret,  and  had  never  published  maps,  they  had  often  had 
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to  avail  theniKlvcs  of  the  services  of  Dutch  mariners  : 
aiid  those  men  knew  tl|e  way.    One  of  tlieni,  Cornelius 
Houtman,  had  actually  been  a  pilot  in  the  oriental  trade 
Another  Dutchman,  John  Linschoten,  had  lived  for 
fourteen  year,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  upon  his  return 
published  at  Amsterdam   (1595)  a  remarkable  book 
called  iHnerano  wherein  he  told  all  he  knew.  Several 
Englishmen  had  also  wandered  about  the  seas  and  lands 
ot  Asia,  ott en  having  painful  experiences,  and  their 
adventures  had  been  described  in  Kieliard  Hakluyt's 
Principal  ^avmttons,  Voyage,,  and  Discoveries,  published 
in  io8J    bo  that  in  various  ways  the  Dutch  already  knew 
more  about  the  Indies  than  Ku.g  Philip  supposed,  and 

l^p'r:s:se^s^^ '^^'^^  ^^""^^  ^-^^^^^ 

A  company  of  Amsterdam  merchants  fitted  out  a  fleet 
of  four  ships,  placed  them  under  Cornelius  Houtman's 
direction,  and  sent  them  on  a  voyage  to  the  spice  islands 
7?o7  two  years  away,  from  April  1696  to  July 

i    «  ^W^'^'^'r  Holland.    They  were 

the  first  Dutch  ships  to  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone 
and  to  vis.t  ^fedagascar  Goa,  Java,  and  the  Moluccas 
Cornelius  Houtman  and  his  brother  Frederick  were  im- 
portant pioneers  of  Dutch  energy  in  the  East  We  have 
the  name  of  the  latter  on  the  map  of  Australia  at  Houf! 
man  s  Abrolhos,  the  long  shoal  off  the  west  coast  of  thp 
continent  Abrolhos,  in  Portuguese,  means  literacy  Wn 
eyes,  and  was  given  because  this  was  part  of  a  coast  wh^e 

word  by  Dutchmen  is  in  itself  interesting,  as  indicating 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  service  in  wlnch'they  acqS 
then  experience,  the  employment  of  a  Portuguese  sea-tSm 
seemed  most  convenient  to  them.  "^"esesea  term 

Here,  then,  was  another  step  on  the  way  to  the  dia 
covery  ot  Australia-the  forc£g  of  an.  entry  into  the 
eastern  trade  by  the  Dutch.  ^ 

Houtman  having  shown  the  road,  others  were  quick 
to  follow.  Before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Dutch  had  established  themselves  at  Java  (160^^and 
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ami  tJw.v  u<.     ,    /  '^"^^^^^  ^"^  efficiently  maimed  • 

did.  both  in  tl.o  ia^t  whT  ;^-  they  successfully 

destroyed  a  fleet  of  their  ri^^^^^^  ^^«y 
wliere  at  Cibrallaz  Ba^LTe^^^^^  J uropean  waters, 

annihilated  by  a  snn  ll  n  !  .  P  Spanish  fleet  was 

Jacob  van  Hec^nX  k  ^'l^-  V^'^"'^^i°"  commanded  by 

partly  as  the  result  of  exploration;  .^^^^^^^ ^^^'dentally, 
an  outline  of  tho  nnrf  1    '         P'^^^'^  together 

continenrwhkh  lav  to  r  ^".1  Tl"™  the 
The  first  Dutch  C^^^  ^P^^«  ^^l^nds. 

the  Australian  llr  ;is  ,r^^^^^^  T^'^?  P^^^  «^ 
Dove),  despatched  to  Z  V  ^^e  Little 

New  Guine^a  Vac^^^^^^  ^""^ 

VVillem  Jansz  was  ae?,^«  m       ^  ""'^^  commanded  by 

1606,  a  few  w^erb^ttTlC,  aTd  thr^^^  '^^^^ 
provisions  ran  short  and  nine  of  t hi  "^^  ^^^^ 

by  natives,  who  were  founH  I  ^^^^re  murdered 
savages  ^  so  thatX^),??/  ^-^^  ^ruel,  black 

Cape  Kee;-reer  (f  e  C  u)7f '^^J  P""'*^^*«  beyond 
of  the  Cape  York  P^nin        "hIT"^  '  °"  ^'«* 
belief  that  the  souTh  coast  of  ^  tiie 
the  land  along  which  ?"^"'^  ^'^^  j^^^^d  to 

duced  this  .4;t^^^^^^^^  -PS  repro. 

thrt^h°:^ti-^  otodLr  n  ^-^-^^ 
p~  Afte;-un:;i;^^^^ 
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ran  along  the  coast  of  Africa  north-eubt  as  far  as  Mada- 
gascar, and  then  struck  across  the  Indian  Ocean.  But 
this  route  was  painfully  long.  A  ship  would  often  find 
herself  beoaliiied  for  weeks  <  -jether  in  the  tr<.i)ic8.  Ihe 
heat  was  intensely  oppressive,  the  crews  sufl'ered  severely 
from  scurvy  and  dysentery,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
circumstance  for  a  ship  to  lose  GO  per  cent,  of  her  i)eople 
on  the  voyage.  The  cargo  frequently  deteriorated,  and 
the  vessels  became  foul  and  gaphig  at  the  seams.  A 
voyage  would  sometimes  last  over  a  year  ;  the  nunmiuni 
tiine  was  nine  months.  An  Englishman  who  visited  the 
Portuguese  settlements  hi  1684  noted  that  ships  which 
missed  the  July  monsoons  were  generally  unable  to  cross 
the  Indian  Ocean,  but  had  to  return  to  St.  Helena  ; 
'  albeit,'  he  recorded  as  a  marvellous  thing,  '  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1580  there  arrived  the  ship  called  the  Lorenzo, 
being  wonderful  sore  sea-beaten,  the  eighth  of  October, 
which  was  accounted  as  a  miiade  for  that  the  like  had 
not  been  seen  before.'  A  route  thus  full  of  impediments 
to  safe  and  speedy  navigation  was  so  inconvenient  that 
the  Dutch  realized  the  importance  of  finding  a  better  one. 
The  Dutch  map  illustrating  the  voyage  of  Van  Neck's 
fleet  in  1598-1600,  indicates  the  route  followed. 

In  1(511  Hendrik  Brouwer,  a  commander  of  marked 
ability  who  subseciuer.tly  btiame  Governor-General  of 
the  Dutch  East  indies,  made  a  discovery.  He  found  that 
if,  after  leaving  the  Cupe,  he  steered  due  east  for  about 
three  thousand  miles,  and  then  set  a  course  north  for 
Java,  he  had  the  benefit  of  favourable  winds,  which 
enabled  him  to  finish  the  voyage  in  much  less  time  than 
the  old  route  required.  Brouwer  wrote  to  the  directors 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  pointing  out  that  he 
had  sailed  from  Hollai  d  to  Java  in  seven  months,  and 
recommending  that  ships'  captains  should  be  instructed 
to  take  the  same  course  in  future.  The  directors  followed 
his  advice  ;  and  from  the  year  1G13  all  Dutch  euiiimaiiders 
were  under  instructions  to  follow  Brouwcr's  route. 

The  bearing  of  this  change  on  the  discovery  of  the  west 
ecast  cf  Australia  will  be  immediately  apparent  to  any  one 
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ulu)  KluncTs  af  a  map  of  tlu,  «„u(hern  Indian  Ocean. 
J  <^«t^''ceirom  the  Cupe  of  Good  Hopo  to  Cape  I^-c  uwin 
«  about  4  300  mUes.  A  ve««el  running  eastward  w 
a  free  wuid.  and  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  it  before 
changing  her  eoursc>  northward,  would  be  very  likely  to 
sight  the  AuKtrahun  coast.  ' 

That  is  precisely  what  occurred  to  the  ship  Eendragt 
(i.e  Concord).  Her  captain,  Dirk  Hartog.  ran  farther 
eastH-ard  than  Bro,,uer  had  advi.sed,  reachh>g  Si 
Bay  and  landmg  on  the  island  which  to  this  day  bears 
his  name.  He  erected  there  a  post,  and  nailed  to  it  a 
tin  plate  upon  which  was  engraved  the  record  that  on 

h^A     '   a'.u^^^'  f^-'"  Anisterda^n 

had  arrived  there  and  had  sailed  for  Bantam  on  the  27th. 

the  Dut  ch  ship  c-ighty  years  later.    The  post  had 

decayed,  hut  the  plate  itself  was  '  unaffectc  d  by  i  ain,  air 
or  sun.    Vlammg  sent  it  to  Amsterdam  as  an  interesting 
memorial  of  discovery,  and  erected  another  post  and  plate 

«"nt?M«,?^  V  P'ato  in  t?rn  remahied 

until  1817,  when  Captain  Louis  do  Freyeinet,  the  com- 
mander of  a  French  exploring  expedition,  took  it  away 
witn  liini  to  1  aris. 

Dirk  Hartog's  discovery  was  recognized  by  the  seamen 
of  his  nation  as  one  which  conduced  to  safer  navigation. 
BrouwcT  s  .ailing  direction  had  left  it  indefinite  at  what 
pomt  the  turn  northward  should  be  commenced.  But 
now  tliere  was  a  landmark,  and  amended  instructions  were 
'ssued  to  Dutch  mariner.-  that  they  should  sail  from  the 
(  ape  between  the  latitudes  of  thirty  and  forty  degrees  for 
about  four  thousand  miles  -nti'  the  'New  Southland  of 
the  Eendragt  was  sighted.  '  The  land  of  the  Eendragt ' 
-  1  Landt  van  de  Eendragt  '—that  was  the  first  name 
given  by  the  Dutch  to  this  country  ;  and  it  so  appears 
upon  several  early  maps  of  the  world  published  at  Am- 
sterdam. »- 

In  this  way  the  western  coasts  of  Australia  were 
brought  within  Mght  of  the  regular  sailing  track  of  vessels 
trom  Ji^urope  ;  and  as  soon  as  that  occmTcd  the  finding 
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of  other  portions  of  the  coast  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
Of  course  all  the  captams  did  not  reach  the  coast  atX 
same  spot.    Violent  winds  would  sometimes  blow  a  vessel 
hundreds  of  mi  es  out  of  her  p.  .nned  course.    Both  loine 
to  and  coming  from  the  East  Indies  ships  would  disfotef 
fresh  pieces  of  coastline  in  quite  a  chance  manner  Thus 
Be  Wit  saihng  homeward  from  Batavia  in  1628  in  the 
Vyanen  was  by  headwinds  driven  aground  upon  the 
north-west  coast,  and  had  to  throw  ovefboard  a  quanUty 
pepper  and  copper,  '  upon  which  through  God's  mercv 
she  got  off  again  without  further  damag^.'    That  bft  of 
coast  was  named  ' De  Wit's  Land.'    Inim  theGnMen 
^eejxiart,  having  on  board  a  high  offic  ial,  Pieter  NuvtT 

frncrof%7pf "  "'/'.r  -^-^^-rn  coast,  as  far  as -the 
s  ands  of  St  Peter  and  St  .  Francis  at  the  head  of  the 
Great  Australian  Bighi,  from  the  south-west  corner 
which  was  already  named  Leeuwin's  Land  be^ruse  HTp 
of  that  name  {Leeuwin,  meaning  the  Lioness)  discovered 
that  particular  portion  in  1623.  i.-'^uverea 

It  was  during  the  same  period  that  the  first  English 
slup  o  which  there  is  any  record  in  conne4n  w  th 
Australia  appeared  off  the  coast  and  met  with  dLster 
Upon  a  Dutch  chart  of  1627  is  marked  a  reef  noXwest 
of  Dirk  Hartog's  Island,  with  the  information  thatThe 
Enghsh  ship  Trial  was  wrecked  there  in  1622.  ('  Hier 
IS  EngoLs  8chjp  de  Trial  vergaen  in  Junius  1,  622  M 
►She  must  have  been  a  vessel  of  good  size,  since  she  carried 
LT^T^""^  •  /«^ty-six  of  them  were  'aCl  in 
boats  which  made  their  way  to  Batavia,  where  thei^ 
urnval  on  Ju  y  5  was  reported  by  the  Dutch  G^lemlr 

^^i;:"  •i\'^"V"\"f^^"^  E-^t  I"^^-  company 

The  said  ship  Tnai;  said  the  report,  '  ran  on  theseS 

jn  the  njght  time  in  fine  weather,  ;ithout  having  seen 

land,  and  ihc  heavy  swells  caused  the  ship  to  run  abound 

directly,  so  that  it  got  filled  with  water    The  fom  s^x 

persons  afore-mentioned  put  off  from  her  in  the  great  J  ^ 

disorder  with  the  boat  and  pinnace  each  septra  dv 

leaving  ninety-seven  persons  i^  the  ship,  whose  fate  i« 

known  to  God  alone.'   That  was  the  uSortuTte tm^ 
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mencoment  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  English  with 
Austraha-nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before  Captain 
Cook  sailed  along  the  east  coast.  ^ 

In  tJie  history  of  Australian  discovery  the  name  of  one 
-Uutch  navigator  stands  pre-eminent.    It  is  that  of  Abel 
Tasman.    Born  in  1603,  in  a  little  village  whose  lush 
pastures  were  sheltered  behind  the  dykes  of  Friesland 
he  grew  up  whilst  the  Hollanders  weVe  achieving  thei; 
well-earned  victory  over  the  detested  Spaniards  His 
countrymen  were  firmly  established  in  the  East  Indies 
when  he  first  saw  the  light ;  and  the  Company's  service 
offered  excellent  opportunities  to  a  well-trained,  intelligent 
young  saik>r  such  as  he  became.    Tasman's  rise  ^^•as  very 
speedy.    Commencing  as  an  ordinary  seaman,  within 
two  years  he  had  become  the  captain  of  a  vessel  There 
Zb" T""  ?Pf '-^fl^^t  at  this  time  than  were 
the  Dutch,  and  the  sharp  merchants  who  directed  the 
hast  India  Company's  affairs  would  not  have  entrusted 
one  of  their  ships  to  any  but  a  first-class  navigator 
From  the  rapidity  of  Tasman's  promotion  and  the  spec^i 
class  of  work  for  which  he  was  selected  in  the  East  we 
may  safely  infer  that  he  stood  out  as  a  keen,  bold  trust- 
worthy, and  vigorous-minded  commander 

It  was  fortuiiat^  for  the  fame  of  Tasman  that  durine 
his  career  m  the  Indies  the  direction  of  the  governmen? 
there  was  in  the  hands  of  Anthony  van  Diemen  Th"s 
most  distinguished  of  the  Dutch  Governor-G.>neral8 
attamed  office  m  1636,  and  held  it  till  1645.  He  ruled 
T.u   Z  ^^'^^  *°  promote  the  strength  and  profit 

anx  ety  to  find  out  what  was  to  be  known  about  the 
undiscovered  lands  of  the  South  Seas.  The  instri  ctions 
which  he  issued  to  the  officers  whom  he  employed  in  th"s 

^^^--d  business 

w      ^         ""^g  applieation  of  .uch  knowledge 
as  had  been  accumulated  by  previous  investigators.  He 

Z\Zl      ^^//'""rP''*^""'  treatment  o? 

natives.  Slight  misdemeanours  on  the  part  of  such 
natives,  such  as  petty  thefts  and  the  like,  you  wiU  jTss 
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unnoticed,  that  by  doing  so  you  may  draw  them  unto 
you,  and  not  inspire  them  with  aversion  to  our  nation. 

Whoever  aspires  to  discover  unknown  lands  and  tribes 
had  need  to  be  patient  and  longsuffering,  noways  quick 
to  fly  out,  but  always  bent  on  ingratiating  himself.'  At 
the  same  time  he  did  not  forget  that  the  managers  of  the 
company  in  Holland  look  d  to  him  to  do  more  than 
expand  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  They  were 
commercial  people,  whose  main  concern  was  to  make 
profit.  So  \'an  Diemen  directed  that,  if  gold  and  silver 
were  found,  and  the  natives  did  not  understand  the 
value  of  them,  they  were  to  be  kept  igr»orant.  '  Appear 
as  if  you  were  not  greedy  for  them,  and  if  gold  or  silver 
is  oflfeii ,(  in  any  barter  you  must  feign  that  you  do  not 
value  those  metals,  showing  them  copper,  zinc,  and  lead, 
as  if  those  metals  were  of  more  value  with  us.' 

By  1642,  when  Tasman  was  commissioned  to  command 
the  first  voyage  of  exploration,  he  liad  already  had  nearly 
ten  years  of  service  in  the  East,  and  had  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  to  his  nation  there.  Van  Diemen 
placed  two  ships  under  his  command,  the  Heemskerk  and 
the  Zeehaen,  and  sent  with  him  as  pilot  Franz  Visscher, 
an  experienced  officer,  who  drew  up  the  plan  of  the 
voyage,  Th?  object  of  it  was  to  explore  with  the  hope  of 
ojx'ning  up  fresh  avenues  for  trade  and  of  finding  a  more 
convenient  route  to  South  America,  where  the  Dutch 
were  aiming  at  the  extension  of  their  commerce  in  de- 
fiance of  Spain.  Sailing  from  Batavia  on  August  14, 
1642,  Tasman's  ships  made  a  wide  circuit  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  touching  at  Mauritius,  and  then  running  south- 
ward until  they  encountered  tempestuous  weather.  They 
reached  the  high  latitude  of  49  degrees,  when,  upon 
Visscher's  advice,  Tasman  decided  to  m.ove  back  again 
into  warmer  seas.  In  latitude  42  they  scudded  along 
before  westerly  gales  until,  on  November  24,  the  look-out 
man  gave  warning  of  land  ahe^d.  They  were,  in  fact, 
within  sight  of  the  country  which  its  discoverer  named 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
Tasman  himself.   His  landfall  is  believed  to  have  been 
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near  the  entrance  of  Macqnarie  Harbour,  on  the  we^t 
coast  of  the  island,  within  siaht  nf  tu^  1 

the  Netherlands,  as  a  symbol  of  taking  possession  LrJ 
on  December  4  he  sailed  east.    Nine  day^t^r  h^i' h't"d 
the  west  coa^t  of  the  south  island  of  New  Zeallnd  and 
anchored  m  Massacre  Bay— so  called  hpr^l.  /Z^- 
;rcw  were  killed  there  b^  MaVrisl^'.^Tr  hrset'nd 

was  Staten  I.nd,  in  ^onourTlhi"  StftLorerS^^ 

w  taia!^  jz 

Tasman's  Passage  in  the  erroneous  belTf  ha  N^v 
Zealand  was  part  of  the  Great  Southern  Continent  fZ 
mysterious  Terra  Australis  Incognitaland   ^w  l^ 

Honand"'  "'^^  ''''^'^  «  ^trafL'tw::' ittd  Ne^ 

Holland.    In  recent  years  the  British  Admiralt  v  hn«  ^1 

appropriately,  upon  its  charts,  adopted  tie  name  J 
iXd.'^'  for  the  watprs  betieen  Lstrat  anTLw 

After  leaving  New  Zealand  Tasman  sailed  into  the 
Pacific,  calhng  at  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  thence  made 

In  a  second  voyage  of  1644  Tasman  set  out  to  find  n 
passage  between  New  Guinea  and  the  land  to  the  south 

ot  -vast  ex  cnt.   Thoy  did  not  of  course  know  that  Tn™. 
^art  ae,.ally  been  through  the  passage  thltT-St^^ 
b    .re  .  that  was  a  fact  o£  whieh  they  could  Aot  be  ailre 

and'uXLTi;  „«i.rs?:.i  *d°  7^ 

for  the  is,a„ds  of  St.  Peter  alirStr^i:*;;;:^™^! 
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to  Batavia  by  the  coast  of  tlio  Land  of  the  Eendmgt. 
It  is  evident  that  if  Tasman  had  accomplished  this  task, 
he  would  have  demonstrated  Australia  to  be  an  island- 
continent,  and  the  whole  mystery  about  Terra  Australia 
would  have  been  cleared  up.  But  for  reasons  which  are 
not  apparent  (the  journals  of  Tasnuin's  1C44  voyage  are 
not  extant,  so  that  we  do  not  know  what  his  difficulties 
were),  he  did  not  find  the  passage,  and  returned  to 
Batavia  in  August  without  penetrating  to  the  Pacific 
by  that  route.  He  probably  gave  the  name  Carpentaria 
to  the  land  which  he  concluded  was  joined  to  New  Guinea, 
thus  honouring  a  former  Governor-General,  Pieter  Car- 
penter (1622-8). 

After  Tasman's  voyages  the  Dutch  commenced  to  use 
the  name  New  Holland  for  the  land  which  they  believed 
to  comprehend  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  the  entire  region 
north  of  De  Wit's  Land  ;  though  they  had  never  been 
upon  the  east  coast. 

The  great  period  of  Dutch  exploration  in  Australasia 
ended  with  Tasman  and  Van  Diemen.  There  are  no 
names  to  compare  with  theirs  for  breadth  of  scope  and 
splendour  of  accomplishment.  But  a  very  great  piece  of 
work  had  been  done.  The  Dytch  had,  by  accidental 
discoveries  and  by  planned  investigations,  gained  %. 
knowledge  of  the  coastline  of  Australia  from  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  to  the  Bight,  and  had  added  New  Zealand 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  the  sphere.  The  map  as 
Tasman  left  it  in  1644  remained  practically  unaltered 
until  aft«r  Cook's  voyage  of  1770. 
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CHAPTER  III 
DAMPIER  AND  COOK 

Cessation  of  Dutch  explorations-Policy  of  Dutch  East  India  Comoanv 
-I)a,np.cr  s  l.r.st^  voyage  to  Austraha  in  the  Cygnet-Hin  voylge 
in  the  J{orh,.rk  . ~Look  s  voyages-Discovery  of  New  South  Walls 
fSSL?  ^'^y-V°ya8«of  the  Re,olutioJ-Topvd»ntY  otOo^vl 

The  Dutch  having  achieved  so  much,  how  was  it  that 
they  did  not  complete  the  disco\-ery  of  the  whole  of 
Australia  ?  Why  did  the  spirit  of  investigation  which 
Juid  animated  Van  Diemen  flicker  out  when  ho  was  no 
more  ?  The  great  Governor-General  died  in  1645  the 
year  after  Tasman's  second  voyage.  The  explorer  himself 
lived  on  till  1659,  but  he  was  not  again  employed  in 
discovery  work,  nor  did  he  live  to  see  his  own  brilliant 
exploits  eclipsed  by  others  of  his  nation. 

The  answer  is  that  further  voyages  of  discovery  were 
discouraged  by  the  managers  of  the  East  India  Company 
because  they  were  expensive  and  did  not  produce  im- 
mediate profits.  Though  the  Dutch  nation  stood  at 
the  back  of  the  Company  md  though  its  managers  and 
principal  officers  were  appointed  by  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands,  these  managers  themselves  were 
commercial  men.  '  Merchants  being  at  the  helm,  mer- 
chandise was  accounted  a  matter  of  State,'  wrote  a 
contemporary. 

Indeed,  had  Van  Diemen  lived  a  few  months  longer 
he  would  have  received  a  letter  from  the  managers 
admm^tering  to  him  a  chilling  rebuke  for  the  expense 
he  had  ah-eady  incurred.  Voyages  to  discover  new 
lands  did  not  increase  the  Company's  profits.  They  cost 
money,  and  brought  in  no  return.  Van  Diemen  had 
hoped  to  pay  for  them  by  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver 
There  was  plenty  of  both  in  New  Holland,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  New  Zealand—mountains  of  silver  and  shim- 
mering masses  of  gold,  more  than  Solomon,  Croesus  the 
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Pharaohs,  and  the  Grand  Mogul  together  had  ever  dreamt 
of.  But  it  had  to  be  found  ;  it  was  not  lying  among 
the  pebbles  on  the  beaches  ;  and  the  black  and  painted 
savages  who  inhabited  these  countries  knew  nothing 
about  it.  They  were  not  people  with  whom  profitable 
business  could  be  done.  They  were  too  low  down  in 
the  scale  of  civilization  even  for  barter.  Why,  then, 
bother  about  these  remote  and  unremunerative  coun- 
tries ?  asked  the  commercial  gentlemen  in  Amsterdam. 
There  was  sure  profit,  and  plenty  of  it,  to  be  made  out  of 
the  nutmegs  of  Amboyna,  the  cloves  of  Ceylon,  the  rice 
of  India,  the  pepper  of  the  Moluccas,  the  cinnamon  of 
Java,  the  silks  of  China,  and  all  the  other  rich  merchandise 
of  the  abounding  East.  Discovery  was  all  very  well, 
but  it  yielded  simply  nothing  per  cent. 

Van  Diemen  would  perhaps  have  been  very  angry — 
certainly  he  would  have  been  sorry— if  he  had  read  the 
letter  which  came  from  the  managers  shortly  after  they 
received  the  news  of  Tasman's  voyage  of  1644  ;  but  he 
was  dead  before  it  reached  Java,  and  was  spared  the 
knowledge  of  this  official  censure.  'We  see  that  your 
worships  have  again  taken  up  the  further  exploration  of 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea  in  the  hopes  of  discovering 
silver  and  gold  mines  there,'  wrote  the  Company.  '  We 
do  not  expect  great  things  of  the  continuance  of  such 
explorations,  which  more  and  more  burden  the  Company's 
resources,  since  they  require  increase  of  ships  and  sailors. 
Enough  has  been  discovered  for  the  Company  to  carry 
on  trade  provided  the  latter  be  attended  with  success. 
We  do  not  consider  it  part  of  our  task  to  seek  out  gold 
and  silver  mines  for  the  Company,  and,  having  found 
such,  try  and  derive  profit  from  the  same  ;  such  things 
involve  a  good  deal  more,  demanding  exccj^sivc  expendi- 
ture and  large  numbers  of  hands.  These  ])lans  of  your 
worships'  somewhat  aim  beyond  our  mark.  The  gold 
and  silver  mines  that  will  best  serve  the  Company's 
turn  have  already  been  found,  which  we  deem  to  be 
our  trade  over  the  whole  of  India.'  < 

Th«rp  C9,n  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  choice  and 
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ardent  .pints  among  the  HolJander.s,  in  Europe  as  well 
nHoS  relijiqui.]nnent  of 

.1 W      Y  ^  Wit«en,  the  principal 

director  ot  the  Comj.any  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 

kno^^  ledge,  that  our  people  go  out  to  seek  over  there, 
he  which  hs  sorely  to  be  regretted.'    But  he  and  his 
Ike  could  not  change  the  general  disposition  of  his  col- 
No  wWofl."'''""^ -^^^^        -^^"^^i^'  henceforth, 
New  Holland  was  simply  a  land  which  they  siglited  in 
voyagn,g  to  and  from  the  East  Indies.    The  vast  coast" 
hllT^-  curiosity,  but  did  not  prompt 

them  to  mvestigate  the  resources  of  the  country  Thev 
never  saw  the  coasts  which  were  most  inviting  in  appear- 
ance, hose  of  the  .south  and  the  east.  They  only  looked 
Tns  :?:tSr^  away^es. 

In  1688  while  King  James  II  was  still  reigning  in 
England,  the  shores  of  Australia  received  a  visit  from  a 

T^FTlA^''''^^r'  '"^^  "^"^"^^^  Englishman 
oVaVlvoI?       for  picturesque  WTiting  and  an  inborn  love 
of  adventure-W  illiam  Dampier.    He  and  his  companions 
on  the  Cygnet  (Captam  Swan)  had  been  pursuing  a  career  of 
sheer  piracy  in  the  China  seas.    They  had  stolen  the 
very  ship  m  which  they  sailed,  and  had  committed 
thfv  fAT'      would  have  justified  the  Spaniards,  if 
l^Z  t'tu        ^^"ght,  m  giving  each  of  them  sufficient 
rope  with  a  noose  at  the  end  of  it,  and  sufficient  yard- 
arm  accommodation,  to  end  their  most  nefarious  courses, 
iiut  It  would  have  been  a  pity  if  Dampier  had  met  with 
that  fate,  since  it  would  have  deprived  posterity  of  a 
very  delightful  book  of  travels.   There  were  quite  good 
reasons  why  the  Cygnet  should  for  a  while  get  out  of 
the  way  of  ships  which  might  be  looking  for  her  •  so  her 
company  determined  to  sail  to  the  quiet  region 'of  New 
nolland,    to  see  what  tliat  country  would  afford  us.' 

Dampier  s  experience  of  Australia  was  not  considerable 
on  this  voyage.  The  ship  dropped  anchor  on  the  north- 
western  shore,  somewhere  near  Melville  Island,  and 
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stayed  there  for  some  weeks  to  enable  her  to  be  careened. 
His  picturesque  pen  gives  a  lively  account  of  the  natives 

whom  he  and  his  companions  encountered.  It  was 
found  to  be  impossible  to  '  allure  them  with  toys  to  a 
commerce,'  nor  had  they  any  kind  of  provisions  to 
supply.  There  was  no  valuable  plunder  to  be  had  hi/e, 
and  the  pirates  were  glad  to  got  away  after  cleaning 
the  ship,  mending  the  sails,  and  taking  aboard  fresh 
water.  Dampier,  even  on  this  expedition,  showed  himself 
many  degrees  superior  to  his  companions.  He  was  ever 
an  inquirer,  and  the  making  of  maps  and  drawings  had 
a  continual  fascination  for  him.  '  I  drew  a  draft  of  this 
land,'  he  tells  us  ;  but  he  lost  it  with  other  papers  when 
a  boat  was  capsized  later. 

The  importance  of  this  first  acquaintance  of  Dampier 
with  Australia  lay  in  the  schemes  which  he  evolved  as 
the  result  of  it.  When  he  returned  to  England  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  travels,  which  evoked  a  large 
amount  of  interest,  and  made  him  a  person  of  some 
consequence.  Leading  men  of  affairs  were  glad  to 
converse  with  him,  and  he  used  his  opportunities  to 
promote  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  New  Holland  under 
his  own  command.  He  had  influential  patrons,  the 
Admiralty  were  convinced  that  there  was  advantage 
in  the  project,  and  in  1699  the  ship  Eoebuck  was  placed 
at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

In  this  vessel  Dampier  made  his  second  and  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  Australia.  i  he  carried 
out  his  original  intention  of  approaching  the  country 
by  the  route  round  the  Horn  and  through  the  Pacific, 
he  would  have  discovered  the  east  coast,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  Roebuck's  V(  ^  .e  would  have  been  enormously 
increased.  But  Dampier  himself  dreaded  '.he  cold  of 
the  Horn  passage — he  jiad  been  accustomed  to  warm 
seas — and  his  crew  grumbled  about  having  to  sail  that 
way,  So  ho  ohn^.  the  vouie  round  the  Ca})e  of  Good 
Hope,  which  brought  him  on  to  the  western  coasts  of 
the  continent,  where  the  Dutch  had  been  before  him. 

He  made  land  on  August  6  at  Shark's  Bay,  which  ho 
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iiaiued  because  his  men  ate  hhaik  tliere— 

and  they  took  care  thv  .  .     should  be  wade, 

but  thought  It.  us  thin,  entertainment.' 
ihe  (Uvscription  uludi  ])an:^,.(      ,vv  m  the  book  pub- 
nKlied  alter  his  return  wa«  u.c  best  account  of  New 
Holland  made  available  up  to  his  time.    True,  he  did 
not  tind  the  country  in  any  way  attractive.    'If  it 
were  not  lor  that  sort  of  pleasure  whicli  results  from 
the  discovery  even  of  the  barrenest  bpot  upon  the  clobe 
this  ( oast  of  New  Holland  would  not  have  charmed  me 
nmc  1.     llK'  nativ(«s  were  utterly  repellent.    They  were 
blac^k,  ugly    fly-blown,    blinking   creatures,  the  most 
unpleasmg  human  beings  he  had  ever  encountered, 
tiioujih  1  have  seen  a  great  variety  of  savages  ' 
Danipier  was  four  nior,ths  on  the  west  and  north-west 
coasts,  winch  he  traversed  for  a  thousand  miles,  but 
lie  did  not  see  anything  encouraging.    Then,  'it  being 
the  height  of  the  dry  season,  and  my  men  growing 
scorbutic  for  want  of  refreshments,  so  that  I  had  little 
encouragement  to  search  further,  1  resolved  to  leave  this 
coast.     The  end  of  the  voyage  was  unfortunate,  for  the 
.-hij,  a  thoroughly  rotten  old  craft,  ^^as  wrecked  on  the 
a"."''  ^'onimander  liad  nothing  to  report 

to  the  Admu-ah-      at  was  likely  to  induce  the  making 
ot  ( (ionization  t     .rimcnts  in  Australia. 

Alter  Dampier,  Australia  remained  in  obscuritv  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century.    The  Dutch  had  no 
lor  it,  and  the  English  betrayed  no  more  than  a 
anguKl  eui  i(,sity  concerning  it.    A  few  romancers  allowed 
1  heir  unaginat ion  to  weave  fantastic  fables  about  it 
I  lie  best-known  example  is  that  of  «wift,  who  printed 
a  map  ^^  lth  Gulliver^s  Travels  showing  the  position  of 
Lilhpu     uh(Te   Gulliver   was   wrecked,  corresponding 
precise  iy  with  the  south-west  coast  of  Australia  Swift 
copied  his  map  from  Danijjier,  and  makes  Gulliver  say 
■ '^"^^Jii  of  that  adventurous  buccaneer. 

.J.  If       ".^'^^"^  ''^'""^  api-arance  in  these 

seas^ot  one  ol  tlie  great  navigators  of  history,  James 
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In  t'lp  year  17(»9  tlu'H'  uoul<'  ocu  iir  an  astroiu »mical 
eVtiit  ol  lie  Hcval  Soi  ,  ty  of  [joiidoii  (Uvsii(4 

lhat  oar  I  I  itioi!  .sliouM  hv  made.  T!  orl)i( 
of  'lie  })  ,m't  Vtiiii  won!  '  .ini->  |||(>  fa<  (  of  the  .  .  ii,  and 
the  phcii'iiuenon  •  •  idd  itc^rd  in  particularly  *  tvotir- 
jiltU'   cii  MKiNt.!     '  SOI  'li    sci^s.    Tl      .^..ch  y 

thereforr  v(  (|ut>  tin  \d:  :iral'y  lo  *  ir!i',>li  ,i  ship  to 
go  south,    4ui})|  f'd  witl    ti  obs(  vir-  a;     ii  tiu- 

meiit^  t(i  watch  ihi-  mt  it- mg  lraii>it  of  VonuK.  '.'ho 


ioqi!<  I  was  iil(  CO 
.>70  bi  fo 

iuc  whicli   li    was  m  im 

.Tamef  (  uol    wjio  w 
tion,  had    h     !\  wnv 
by  s'  'nn  •   <>1    it  ( 
the     .  . 

His      k  Hi       N  n 
was      utc  ! 
Oa])taiM         k  ;  if 
t.      End>    'o/'!-  Bi 
si       o'"  ■  K  V\ 
kiiowv      it  un<' 
i.nu  -uai  .at<  "^s 
the  t>rologue  , 


i.  d  t' 


Earl  of  Pirn  broke, 
was  renaiiK'd  tht 
ihu  special  servi*'< 


unii     I  t  he  cxj)*^. 
if     I  AdmiriJ-ity 
'tig  iich  !     had  done  in 

ii         *i       lia!id,  t  Labrador, 

■ft.       niii'   '  tlii;-  t    nous  voy;i 'ie 
tl  h'    will  a j  ways  oe  kn*  .vn  .s 

■  vessel  was  officiaiiy  entered  as 

■  (iisti  /uish  her  I'r  'it    .1  ' 
Ik'd  !he  Endtavonr,  though  i 
that   name.    The  voyage  t  v 
e  ]  *t  '^^dsmith  referred  to  i. 


In-  '     •          1  Leu;  ling's  sons  explore 

i'ht  ,  '  th'' str  ige  shore  ; 

hi  as     lumiei    'o  Indi.  steer. 

ud  qu  Lot  \  enuB  taaay  a  brighter  her^. 


il         !i  .!r*ions  direct t-cl  him  io  sail  to  Tahiti,  in 
'   f       ihi  ule  tli.  transit  of  A  V  .lus  t"  ))(•  ob-crvcd, 

d   iiff  cute  ilie  dtsign  of  making  discuveries 

ii  the  Sou  fic  Ooean  by  proceeding  to  the  south 

as  tar  as  ti    ,    audo  uf  40  degrees.'    That  meant  that 
he  was  to     .ir(';        :  ho  su!itv>s.pfl  l^prra.  .Anstrnlis. 
nita,  the  j^reat  cuiitinent  which  some  believed  to  e-\!end 
romid  the  pole.    If  he  fViuud  no  land  there,  he  wa**  to 
sail  to  New  2^alaud,  explore  it,  and  then  return  to 
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H()ll;irul.    Ho  was  given  a  frpo  h,tt^A  *  '•^^^'7*  ^''^ 

1"    nttrrasnecl  before  his  time  thaf  fha  u^a 

;  oa.st^  more  than  two  cer 

'•i-'^  ilir:  -dk-eovei;>  was 
tun.  .  1h.,..,  jnvscntn; 
Pii'i"  ^-  u,,s  ddibcratei. 

Nustward  from  New  Zc  ^ 
3 
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aTsix  o'dock  in  the  morning  on  TliurBday  April  20 
Li^t:Sn°  Hil,  who  ...  on  -'^h  -ghted  the^eoa^t 
of  New  Holland    The  date  gn^n  m  Co^^^^^^ 

4.-^^     tTa  flifl  not  correct  his  time  tiu  ne  »rr«ycu 
rCvta    Mo^ver.  he  dated  events  in  the  naut.cal 

Tl^rl'if  also  some  doubt  about  the  exact  locality  of 

TinLitucle  of  his  Point  Hicks  incorrectly.    He  wrote 
tLtt' judged'       point  to  lie  where  as  a  matter  of 
Lt  there^  no  land  at  all,  but  only  open  ocean.  We 
have  S^^^^^^^       infer  what  Cook's  Point  Hxcl^was 
nave  uititi  ,      rjj^   'southernmost  pomt 

tZ^:  o  7TZ::^r\.  the  time  wa.  that  .hieh 

V'  ^H^ ^he^^i"^^  north 

alonriw "tt  rast  "d'on  Sunday,  AprU  30  (Apri^  29 
t  Coo  S  log)  anchored  in  Botany  Bay  at  three  o'clock 
hJ^e  afternoon.  There  was  a  tradition  m  Cooks 
r  K  ,w  Z  fir^t  to  land  was  his  wife's  cousin,  Isaac 
slth  who  sailed  as  a  midshipman.  The  lad  went  m 
fr  iUrtrom  the  fhii.  to  the  shore,  and  as  the  prow 

W  '  The  name  originally  given  to  the  place  WM 
^togray  Arbour,  bu?  afterwards,  in  comequenoe  of 
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the  number  of  new  plants  coUect'd  by  the  botanists 
It  was  called  Botany  Bay;  and  it  appC  und  ^  h^^^^^ 
name  m  Cook's  charts.  Joseph  Banks,  who.  with  the 
professional  botanist  Solandor,  was  respinsibk  for  these 
coUections,  recorded  that  they  were  '  imnu.. '  ly  I^^^^^^^^ 
and  they  evoked  so  much  interest  in  Europe  that  tho 
great  Swedish  botanist  Lmn^us  wrote  that^' the  „ew! 
found  country  (,ugiit  to  be  called  Banksia.'    A  stay  of 

tJ^'fu''^^  ^^^^  ^-f^l^e  ■'^hiP  tlien  ?on. 

J.^^"!  on  f  7^1^""  northward,  past  the  entrance  to  Port 
Jackson  (which  was  marked  down  and  named  after 
George  Jackson,  an  Admiralty  ofTicial),  and  so  on  f S 
nearly  four  months  of  difficult  navigation  along  a  f otaUv 
unkno^vn  coast  which  Cook  was  confident  no  Eu  !pean 
had  ever  seen  before.  -'i^cuu 

Cook  did  not  claim  that  he  accomplished  a  feat  of 

btrai  .    The  authentic  record  of  Torres'  voyage  was 
ound  in  the  Spanish  archives  at  Manilla  in  1762  but 
hough  CY,ok  had  not  seen  a  translation  of  it  at  this' 
time,  he  knew  that  the  matter  of  the  separation  of  New 
Gumea  was  by  many  regarded  as  uncertam.    So  he 
cautiously  wrote  that  'as  I  believe  it  was  known  before 
but  not  publicly,  1  claim  no  other  merit  than  the  cleS 
up  of  a  doubtful  point.'    After  threading  his  way  through 
the  labyrinth  of  reefs  and  islands,  and  gettmg  into  "afe 
water.  Cook  landed  at  Possession  Island  on  August  23 
(by  the  log  August  22),  and  '  took  possession  of  tlu  Jicle 
eastern  coast  by  the  name  of  New  Wales,'  or  as  h 

During  his  next  voyage  in  the  Resolution 
Cook  paid  another  visit  to  New  Zealand,  LuL  did  not 
on  this  occasion  approach  the  coast  of  Austr  d  a  He 
was   inclined   to   settle   the   question  whether  vf;? 

iiut  he  uas  deterred  from  so  doing  by  the  advice 
ot  Furneaux,  the  commander  of  the  A.lLture  wS 
accompanied  hmi  on  this  voyage.   Furneaux  had  b^mo 
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separated  from  the  Resolution  during  rough  weather, 
and,  in  making  for  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  New  Zea- 
land, which  had  been  fixed  upon  as  a  rendezvous,  had 
actually  sailed  in  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  strait  \vhich 
divides  Australia  from  Tasmania.    But  he  reported  his 


New  Hollaud  and  New  South  Wales  as  known  afxee 
Cook's  Vovaoks. 

conviction  that  New  Holland  was  not  divided  at  that 
point,  and  Cook,  believing  liim,  was  deprived  of  the 
honour  of  discovering  the  southern  coasts  of  Australia, 
as  he  would  undoubtedly  have  done  had  he  acted  on 
his  own  impulse. 
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Tho  Voyaqr.  of  Captain  Cook  were  the  most  popular 
books  of  the  kind  ever  pubk.hecl  up  to  his  tim?. 
freshness  of  the  scenes  described,  the  wonder  of  the 
(  .scoveries  made,  the  fuhiess  and  clearness  of  observation 
displayed  the  vital  and  attractive  personality  revealed 
by  the  Tn-itings.;nade  the  volumes  delightful  for  youthful 
and  mature  minds  alike.  They  wert  translat^ed  an  o 
many  langt,ages     K^ngs  and  cabin-bovs  came  under 

rreat  S  ^^'^       ^^'"^"^^  ^^^^  Napoleon  the 

onK  hn         .T'  ^ith  poor  lads  who  could 

nly  borrow  them  for  a  few  hours'  enchantment.  It 

Z  f  le  ''r-'""        ^""'^  '  ^li^^-overed  Australia.' 

;  hef  ?h.r«  infrequently  repeated  nowadays', 

^^\^en  there  are  so  many  reasons  for  knowing  better 

;  s '  f  h  'nTr ^'  '        ^"  »  d4er  sense 

It  IS     I  he  Dutch  had  indeed  found  and  mapped  portions 

repellent    Cook's,   however,   were  alluring.    He  saw 

ot  nature.      Ihc  industry       man  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  any  part  of  it.  and  yet  we  find  all  such  thlgs 
as  nature  hath  bestowed  upon  it  in  a  flourishing  state! 
11}    extensive  country  it  can  never  be  doubted  but 
^^ hat  most  sorts  of  grain,  fruit,  roots,  etc.,  of  every  kind 
would  flourish  were  they  once  brought  hither  pkn  ed 
and  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  industry  Tndherl  is 
provender  for  more  cattle,  at  all  seasons  of  tile  yeai 
than  ever  can  be  brought  into  the  countrv  '         ^  ' 
So  that  Cook  not  only  discovered  the"  entire  east 
^oa>t  of  11,0  contment-and  that  was  a  larger  piece  of 
geographical  discovery,  made  at  one  timef  than  h^s 
ever  been  achieved  by  one  navigator  before'  or  s Lei 
fo  tt  a^>o»nding  possibilities  as  a  place 

tor  tiie  habitation  of  civilized  mankind.    That  i^'as  the 
most  spIendKl  result  of  his  great  voyage  of  1770 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  SYDNEY 

Effect  of  tho  revolt  of  Iho  American  colonics — Tho  prnVjlem  of  tho 
loyalists — Stoppage  of  ihc  transportation  of  criminnls  to  Anirrica 
— Banks  suggests  founding  a  convict  settlement  in  New  Holland 
— Matra's  plan — Young's  plan — Determination  of  Government 
to  establish  a  settlement  in  New  Holland— Pitt's  policy— Phillip 
appointed  Governor- Sailing  of  the  First  Fleet — Phillip  rejects 
Botany  Bav  nnd  selects  Port  Jackson— L^rouse  in  Botany  Bay 
— Phillip's  "task  and  its  performance — His  faith  in  the  future — 
His  retirement. 

Just  as  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Dutch  upon  the 

west  and  north  coasts  of  Australia  were  closely  connected 
with  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  so  the  settlement  estab- 
lished by  the  English  at  Port  Jackson  in  1788  was  related 
to  other  events  of  great  importance  in  world  history. 

The  War  of  Independence  which  resulted  from  the 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies  ended  in  1782  ;  and  it 
produced  two  kinds  of  complications,  both  of  which 
turned  the  attention  of  British  ministers  to  the  vast 
empty  continent  in  the  south  seas.    The  first  was  the 
question  of  the  American  loyalists  ;  of  those  colonists 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  British  connexion 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  war,  and  were  now  in  dire 
straits.    The  triumphant  Americans  behaved  very  harshly 
towards  fellow-countrymen  who  had  fought  against  them. 
Their  property  was  confiscated,  debts  owing  to  them 
could  not  be  recovered,  and  thousands  of  them  were 
driven  from  the  land.    The  greater  number  of  the 
loyalists,  over  60,000,  went  to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  West  Indies,  but  many  accompanied  the  British 
troops  to  England  at  the  conclusion  of  tho  war.  Most 
of  these  were  herded  together  in  utter  destitution  in 
London  ;  and  what  to  do  with  them  was  a  problem 
which  the  Government  had  to  face. 

The  strond  complication  rose  out  of  the  unsottlement 
of  the  English  penal  system  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
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transportation  of  convicts  to  America.  It  had  been 
the  rcgula.  practice  during  tlie  eighteenth  century  to 
ship  large  numbers  of  oflFenders  against  the  law  to  the 
colonies  There  was  such  an  eager  demand  for  labour 
there  that  contractors  were  willing  to  take  convicts 
at  no  expense  to  the  Government,  knowing  that  thcv 
could  sell  them  to  planters  for  as  much  as  £20  per  head 

S  ooo '  EnJl     '"^  Independence  at  least 

50^00  English  convicts  ^^erc  received  into  America. 
fc>everal  colonies  protested  against  the  traffic,  and  their 
legislatures  even  passed  laws  to  put  an  end  to  it  but 
in  such  instances  the  home  Government  exercised  its 
power  of  vetoing  colonial  statutes. 

Now  that  America  had  separated  from  the  British 
Empire  this  means  of  disposing  of  criminals  was  no 
longer  available.    But  the  English  law  still  prescribed 
transportation  as  a  punishment,  and  judges  continued 
to  inflict  such  sentences.   The  prisons  were  wholly 
insufficient  to  hold  the  condemned  persons.  Edmund 
Burke,  speakmg  in  Parliament  in  1786,  said  that  the 
jaUs  were  crowded  beyond  measure.     'There  wct  a 
house  in  London  which  consisted  at  this  time  of  just 
558  members  ;  he  did  not  mean  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  the  numbers  were  alike  in  both,  but  the  jai 
of  Newgate     Eeform  in  one,  he  added,  would  not  be 
less  agreeable  than  reform  in  the  other.   Thousands  of 
prisoners  were  crowded  into  wretchedly  insanitary  hulks 
which  were  purchased  to  serve  as  receptacles.  Every 
month  saw  more  and  more  sentences  of  transportation 
inflK^cd  n)ore  hu  k.  filled  ..vifu  offenders,  and  still  there 
was  no  place  to  which  they  could  be  exiled.    There  were 
said  to  be  100,000  persons  in  England  under  sentence  of 
but  stiU  ^       exaggeration  ; 

caused  i'n  was  acute.    The  Government 

west  Afr  *°  ^  "^^^^^      '''■^'^  So«th- 

men^s  mtf 'f  I  T  i""^'  ^W^ted  that  penal  settle- 
weTe  in  no  ^  «»"^^^^-^Some  hunareds  of  convicts 
Zlll  u"?""^  V^^^es  chosen 

were  simply  abodes  of  plague,  pestUence.  and  famine. 


IPlHlfMMflllitl!^  KMlli'iilililiiill  .-.^ 
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Burke*  eloquently  asked  the  Government  liovr  they 
could  reconcile  it  with  justice  that  persons  whom  the 
rigour  of  the  law  had  spared  from  death  'should  after 
a  mock  display  of  mercy  be  compelled  to  undergo  it  by 
being  sent  to  a  country  where  Ihey  could  not  live,  and 
where  the  manner  of  the  death  might  be  singularly 
horrid ;  so  that  the  apparent  mercy  of  transporting 


BoTANT  Bay  and  Pokt  Jackson. 

those  \^Tetchcd  people  to  Africa  might  with  justice  be 
called  cruelty — the  gallows  of  England  would  rid  them 
of  their  lives  in  a  far  less  dreadful  manner  than  the 
climate  or  the  savages  of  Africa  would  take  them.' 

Thus  the  problem  of  settling  the  American  loyalists 
and  thai  of  dealing  with  the  convicts  occupied  the 
attention  oi  the  Cabinet  of  William  Pitt  at  the  same 
time. 
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8ir  Joseph  Banks  was  tlic  first  to  n-ako  the  sn^jgcstion 
that  in  New  Holland  coukl  b(  found  a  suitable  place  for 
a  convic^  .ottlenuMit.  In  1779  he  Rave  evidence  before 
a  .committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to 

mended  that  Botany  Bay  would  be  '  best  adapted  ' 
for  the  purpose.    He  remembered  Botany  Bay  with 
pleasure  because  of  ihe  plants  he  had  collected  there 
ant  the  Government  was  too  much  engaged  with  other 
pressmg  hmmesB  at  that  time  to  act  upon  the  suggestion 
hour  years  later  another  man,  a  Corsioan  who  hfd  bTn 
with  Cook  m  the  Eruleavour  directed  attention  tolf" 
suitableness  of  Botany  Bay  with  a  view  of  relieving  the 
Oovernment  of  their  second  embarrassment.  James 
Uana  Matra,  m  a  letter  to  Lord  Sydney,  Secretary  of 

th^  %lTi-^*  pointed  out 

that  the  distress  of  the  American  loyalists  might  be 
reheved  by  send.nj^  them  out  to  populate  the  ^empW 
spaces  o  Aow  Holland.  There  was  plenty  of  room  fw 
them  ;  there  was  scope  for  commerce  with  India  China 
and  Japan ;  and  they  might,  under  British  p  ^'tect  on' 
b.nid  up  m  the  south  estates  and  fortunes  to  replace 
those  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  in  America.  The 
M.bject  had  been  discussed  with  some  of  the  Americans 
who  agreed  that  the  proposal  offered  the  most  farurable 
prospects  that  had  yet  occurred  to  promote  thei  happi! 

Lord  Sydney  had  an  interview  with  Matra,  and  dis- 
ussec   the  scheme  with  him.    It  would  seem  that  he 
vu>wed  the  convic-t  tro.d.le  as  more  serious  than  that 
affecting  the  loyalists,  and  Matra  saw  that  he  wouM 

t  ^'V"  ''''r  ♦'^^r^'— t  of  New  Holland 

oy  anient  :  his  scheme.  He  therefore  added  to  it  a 
postscript,  wherein  he  pointed  out  that  in  New  Holland 

•o^onv7'^';''""^^'""^^^"'''■^'^^  ^^e  founding  of  a 

colony  tor  the  reception  of  convicts 

In  1785  Admiral  Sir  George  Young  submitted  to  the 

3TnVV^'^"^'-*'';^  -ttlement  o?Ch 

loyalists  and  convicts  m  New  South  Wales.    The  fact 
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thiit  New  Hdlliuid  was  such  a  loiijz  (listaiH  o  from  Europe 
appeared  to  him  to  be  u  particularly  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  it .  He  thought  t  hat ,  by  sending  the  convicts 
thcro.  Eiiplaml  would  <:<'l  rid  of  them  '  for  ever.' 

The  failures  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  New  Holland  induced  the  Government 
in  1780  to  resolve  to  mak<-  an  CAperiment  in  this  country  ; 
and  the  King's  spcc(  li  to  Parliamcnl  in  January  1787 
definitely  announced  that  a  plan  had  been  formed  for 
transporting  a  number  of  convicts  'in  order  ifo  remove 
the  inconvenience  wliidi  iirosc  from  the  crowded  state 
of  the  jail-  in  difTcrciil  ]>nrts  <<t  the  kingdom.'  About 
the  fate  of  the  loyali.->ts  nothing  was  snid.  The  Govern- 
ment missed  the'  opportunity  of  conferring  advantages 
upon  a  number  of  ])eople  who  had  brought  distress  upon 
themselves  by  following  tiieir  consciences  in  supporting 
a  losing  side^  and  at  the  same  time  of  peopling  a  new 
country  with  a  ^tock  experienced  in  ( njunization. 

It  would  be  plcnsant  if  we  could  attribute  to  so  great 
a  man  as  Pitt  the  vision  of  a  far-seeing  Imperial  states- 
manship in  the  deciding  of  this  issue  ;   but  in  truth 
there  is  no  evidence  that  \u  had  even  a  glimmering  idea 
that  England  was  founding  a  great  new  nation  in  the 
southern  seas.    He  was  a  practical  politician  immersed 
in  the  problems  and  perplexities  of  tlie  hour.    One  of  the 
vexing  questions  confronting  his  Cabinet  was  that  of 
the  disposal  of  the  felons,  and  t  lie  Minister  responsible, 
Lord  Sydney,  recommended,  the  plan  of  sending  them 
to  New  Holland.    Pitt  a-  ented,  and  showed  just  such 
a  measure  of  interest  in  tiic  project  as  the  head  of  a 
Government  might  be  expected  to  take  in  a  scheme 
projected  by  a  colleague.    Once,  in  the  House  of  Gam- 
mons, he  a})ologized  for  not  having  furnished  'me 
information  about  transportation  which  had  been  asked 
for  on  the  ground  of  '  a  very  great  hurry  of  public  busi- 
ness.'   On  another  occasion  he  defended  the  scheme 
because  '  in  point  of  ex})eii>e  no  cheaper  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  the  convicts  could  1)6  foimd.'    '  No  cheaper 
mode ' — there  was  no  imperial  imagination  in  that ; 
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but  it  was  ('mi„(>ntly  praotical.    It  would  have  been 
eUTiuilly  to  Pitt's  lionour  if,  romombcrinfj  the  plight 
of  the  American  loyalists,  he  had  given  precrdence  to 
hoir  claims,  and  had  hooded  the  warning  of  Bacon 
that    It  IS  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing  to  take  the 
scum  of  people  and  wicked  condemned  men  to  he  the 
people  with  whom  you  plant.'    But  he  was  not  con- 
scmusly  plnntMi;;  a  colony  so  much  as  dispoiing  of  a 
difliculty.    \et,  if  we  estimate  the  importance  of  political 
things  by  their  endurance,  their  ultimate  value,  their 
arge  and  expanding  eflfeet  upon  human  aflPairs,  the 
founding  of  .\ew  South  Wales  was  the  most  impokanf 
o  all  the  polic-ies  taken  in  hand  by  Pitt's  Government 
at  this  time.    Out  of  the  settlement  authorized  in  1786 
grew  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  even  after  the  new  colony 
had  been  founded,  the  Government  had  not  ontirelv 
abandoned  the  sending  of  convicts  elsewhere.    It  Imd 
not  apparently  made  up  its  mind  that  Botany  Bav 
was  to  be  tiie  only  receptacle.    The  correspondence  of 
GrenviUe    Pitt's  Foreign  Minister,  contains  a  letter 
wri  ten  by  him  as  late  as  November  1789,  wherein  ho 
^nnX  (Dropmore  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  543):   'The  landine 
convicts  m  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  even  if 
the  masters  of  the  ships  perform  their  contracts  for  so 
doing,  IS  an  act  highly  offensive  to  a  country  now  foreim 
and  independent  ;  and  as  such  very  improper  for  1 1^ 
Government  to  authorize..  And  it  is,  beside",  an  act  of 
ox  rcme  cruelty  to  the  convicts,  who,  being  turned  ashore 
Mtlu.ut  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  either  left  to 
tTiV'  ^'i-f  ■'^"""'^V^^'^  been  the  case)  are  massacred 
by  the  inhabitants.    And  as  to  transporting  to  the 
An  S  s  American  colonies,  you  may  depend  up  fn  it  that 
a  tor  the  example  set  them  by  Admiral  MilUnke  none 
of  our  governors  wUl  suffer  anv  of  these  p^^pVo't"  be 
.anded  in  their  governments.'    The  case  referred  to  by 

o  aW  tht^'"'^'  fT  '^''  ^^^''b^"ke,  refused 

to  allow  them  to  land,  ignoring  an  Irish  Act  of  Parlia- 
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nunt  of  1  7H<»  which  niithorized  llic  sending  of  convicts 
to  America  or  to  such  place  out  of  Europe  as  '{should 

be  appointed.  The  sigtiificant,  fact  is  that  these  Irish 
convicts  were  sent  to  Ni  v\ fouiullaiid  after  the  new 
colony  in  Ausiralia  had  been  istahii-iietl. 

Arthur  Phillip,  a  captain  in  the  Navy,  was  selected  to 
be  tlie  first  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  tlie  limits 
of  wliich  were  stated  by  his  comniih^ion  to  extend  from 
Cape  York  to  the  soii  hern  extremity  of  the  country, 
and  westward  as  fai'  a-  th(>  13.Jth  (i<  j.'rre  of  longit\ide. 
The  territory  thus  deriiied  enil)raec<l  abniit  one-half 
of  the  continent,  and  it  did  not  i»  -  lude  any  of  the  western 
portion  which  the  Butch  had  named  New  Holland. 
Indeed,  at  this  time  it  was  not  known  that  the  country 
was  one  *at  island.  IMany  considered  that  a  strait 
would  be  found  dividing  New  Holland  from  N(  w  South 
Wales.  The  Grovernment  may  well  have  considered 
that  they  were  acting  with  caution  iii  placing  the  western 
boundary  of  the  colony  at  the  135th  degree.  There  was 
no  desire  as  yet  to  appiopriate  tlie  whole  of  Australia. 

On  3Tay  17S7,  the  *  First  '  '  "t  "  .ailed  from  England. 
It  con-  ted  of  the  iS'm?/,<?,  th'  *  •  three  stn  «  ships, 
and  six  transports  carrying  t;  ^  .  's  :  eleven  vessels 
in  all.  Phillip  arrived  in  Bo';  >  ■  )  •.  /  on  January  18, 
178s,  and  two  days  later  the  iu-io  of  the  ships  we' 
safely  at  anchor  there.  The  total  company  vi 
arrived  was  over  1,0(M),  I  he  staff  of  officers,  mariiu . , 
and  extra  hands,  with  women  and  rhildren,  numbered 
29(),  and  the  convicts  nho  reached  iV)tany  Hii'  Mere 
717,  of  whom  r>'H)  were  males.  Tla  nas  the  stot  iv  with 
wKich  the  new  colony  was  settled. 

An  cxaiiiination  of  Botany  Bay  >^])eedily  convinced 
Philli])  thai  the  place  was  unsnitai)le.  'J'^e  openness  of 
the  bay,  ihe  inferior  quality  of  the  soil,  a  ,a  the  swamps 
with  which  the  coastal  land  was  surrouii'^  d,  would 
liave  nu'.de  scltii ment  there  uiisucces,«ful.  P  iiilij)  there- 
fore determined  to  go  north  ;tnd  inspect  Port  Jackson, 
the  harbour  wliidi  Cook  lutd  marked  <h)wn  upon  his 
chart,  but  had  not  entered.   There  his  seaman's  eye 
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uu.s  (lc-lijil,ti-,l  with  tm-  prospect,  ;.n.l  l.i^  adnuutotrative 
in  dh^cu  e  }H  r.  ,.,v,d  that  the  rt  qum  d  coiKlitions  wore 
ully  nu-t.    He  found  what  ho  desoribtd  eh  'the  finest 
harbour  in  th(.  world,  in  u  hi. !.  a  thousand  8»U  of  the  line 
may  ride  in  tlie  most  perfect  .ecurif y,'  and  a  dcc«p  cove 
in  proximity  to  a  .upply  of  fie«h  water.    To  this  he 
gave  the  name  of  Lord  Sydney  ;  and  it  became  for  many 
yc^ars  to  eomo  ,  he  plac  e  of  .xil,.  of  many  thougandB  o'f 
lenders  who,  as  the  pcH>t  Campbell  wrote,  were  '  doomd 
he  c^ng  ,«Ie8  of  Sydney  Cov,-  .o  .ee.'   A  little  later 
H.ill.p  tound  a  place  which  he  considered  worthv  to 
b..ar  the  nam.,  of  the  J>rime  Minister.    To  the  north  of 

.1  on    the  finest  piece  of  water  I  ever  saw,  and  which 
1  I  oMourcd  with  the  name  of  Pittwater ' 

'Ihe  position  chosen  I,y  Phillip  was  in  every  wav 
Zu.  if     T.  i''^^^^^  ^hieh  he  bestowed 

M.it,  r  ulu<  h.  brok.  n  m'.o  many  deep  and  sheltered 
hay«  and  surrounded  by  timb,  r.  ,1  terraces,  was  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  and  offered  illimitable  scope  as  a  seat  of 
commerce.  The  ..hoics  had  a  deep-waL  frontage  o 
ft  h  \  ll  '^''^  bacUund  and  abysm  of  time  ' 
It  had  been  the  c  ^ntary  of  a  river  flowing  into  the  c;cean 
many  miles  east  of  the  present  coastline,'  but  the  sinking 
ot  ho  floor  ut  the  sea  the  course  of  ages  had  brought 
harLr  ^  ^""^  *  many-f ro; ,  fed 

just  after  tho  return  of  the  Governor  from  Port 

;  a<ks.u,  two  .strange  vessels  were  seen  apnr.  Lin.r 
J  u-ir .  p,>e...ance  aroused  much  curiosity.    Some  thought 

.     u     •  '""^  •^F'  l'Jaf.  d  as  to  wh.-thcr  there  would 

C  Z  ^^iP«  "nder  the  command  of  the 

M-rlt  .t"  ^'.f^^^^'"^^'  '-^"d  he  proved  to  be  n>ht.  He 

plans  for  transferrmg  his  whole  company  to  the  site 
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which  he  had  chosen  at  Sydney  Cove,  and  did  not  con- 
sider it  expedient  to  wait  for  the  strangers,  but  hurried 

off  to  complete  his  preparations. 

Laperouse  brought  his  two  vessels  into  Botany  Bay, 
and  came  to  anchor  there  just  as  Captain  Hunter  of  the 
Siriua,  whom  Phillip  had  left  in  charge,  was  sailing  out. 
The  reason  for  the  visit  of  the  French  to  Botany  Bay  is 
quite  clear  from  the  letters  and  journals  of  Laperouse. 
He  had  been  pursuing  discovery  work  in  the  Pacific, 
and  at  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Samoa  group  two  boats' 
crews  had  met  with  disaster.  They  had  all  been  mas- 
sacred by  natives,  and  the  longboats  had  been  smashed. 
Laperouse  carried  in  the  holds  of  his  ships  the  frames  and 
planks  of  two  new  boats,  and  desired  to  find  a  quiet 
harbour  where  he  could  tit  them  together.  He  wished 
to  avoid  a  landing  at  any  South  Sea  island  where  natives 
might  be  encounti-red,  because  liis  men  were  very  angry 
about  the  loss  of  their  companions,  and  if  there  had  been 
another  encounter,  with  lo.-s  of  life,  he  would  have  been 
left  with  insufficient  strength  for  the  manning  of  both 
his  ships,  an  1  would  have  been  compelled  to  beach  and 
destroy  one  of  them.  Having  been  a  close  student  of 
the  voyages  of  Cook,  he  remembered  that  navigator's 
description  of  Botany  Bay,  and  dec  idt  d  to  go  there 
and  build  his  new  longboats.  The  idea  that  Lap6rouse 
entertained  any  intention  of  claiming  the  placo  for  the 
French,  or  of  founding  a  settlement  anywhere,  is  pure 
fable.  The  French  remaiiu  d  in  Botany  Bay  till  March  10, 
on  excellent  terms  with  the  British  officers  who  visited 
them,  and  then  sailed  again  into  the  Pacific,  to  meet 
their  death  upon  the  coral  reefs  of  Vanicoro. 

On  January  26  Philli}  unfvirkd  the  British  flag  at 
Sydney  with  simple  ceremony,  the  Kings  health  was 
drunk]^  and  work  began.  The  process  of  clearing  the 
ground  and  erecting  shi  ll*  i  s  was  taki  n  in  hand  with 
the  utmost  vigour.  Tlu-  (iovernor  himself,  while  the 
work  progressed,  lived  in  a  small  canvas  house  which  was 
neither  wind  nor  water  proof.  The  officers,  marines, 
and  convicts  camped  in  tents  made  principally  from  old 
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saU^loth  which  had  been  brought  from  England  for  the 
purpose.    Spaces  were  cleared  for  the  sowing  of  com 
trees  were  cut  down  for  the  building  of  woSien  huts' 

for  shaping  a  disciplined  community  out  of  fractious 
elements  and  replacing  wild  forest  and  scrub  wi  H 
planned,  orderly  township.  On  February  7  the  Gover- 
nors comm.  ^sion  was  read,  and  he  took  the  oaths  required 
b>  aw  before  an  assemblage  of  the  whole  population 
Jivil,  mil.tary  and  convicts.    One  of  the  olvths  wS 

^    wa«X?"V°  '^^'^  ''''I  the  Pretender. 

11  IS  as  the  last  occasion  when  it  was  taken  by  a  Governor 
jj-ithm  the  British  Empire,  for  Charles  EdVard  Stuart 
had  died  on  January  31,  1788.  a  week  before  Phillip 
solemnly  abjured  hiin  and  his  claims  to  the  British  throne? 
10  iew  men  has  been  given  so  great  an  opportunity  as 

hat  which  fell  to  Arthur  Phillip.    He  was^^he  foun^de 
of  a  new  European  State  in  a  land  where  civilized  man 
had  never  live^  before.    There  was  not  on^ among  all 

he  subjects  of  King  George  III  whose  place  ThSory 
was  more  assured  than  his.  The  ambition  to  live  the 
memory  of  posterity  for  ages  is  common  among  mankind 
Monuments  of  bronze  and  marble,  public  bequests  and 
endowments,  gifts  and  foundations,  are  favourite  modes 
of  cheating  oblivion  ;  and  the  age  in  which  ?his  hktoi^ 
ua  being  worked  out  saw  many  great  reputations  made 
■t  d  m,;ny  efforts  to  perpetuate  fame  by  Various  meai^ 

V   1' PhiiV"' "f '  i^'T  ^"      ^  P^^^^  ""^  ^^'^^  t«  <^V^e 

such  difficuhies  with  such  imperfect  material  and 
reaped  .so  small  a  material  reward  ?  ' 

The  difficulties  arose  chiefly  from  the  character  of  th« 
men  with  whom  he  had  to  work,  and  the  irregularity  an^^ 
insufficiency  of  the  supplies  while  the  infant  edony  was 
dependent  upon  outside  resources.  The  veryTfects 
which  had  nmde  many  of  the  convicts  offenders  against 

^^ctZi^  r^""  a  wretclu-dlylmS;: 

KOCK  With  Which  to  found  a  colony.  Thtv  were  lazv 
and  incapable.   'Numbe™  of  them  tay.  iLu  Lv^i. 
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up  tioiu  their  infancy  in  such  indolence  that  they  would 
starve  if  left  to  themselves,'  Phillip  reported.    As  more 
convicts  were  sent  out  he  had  to  coniplam  that  the 
healthy  and  th<.>e  who  were  masters  of  trades  were 
retained  in  English  prisons,  whilst  the  useless  were 
transported.    'The  sending  out  ot  the  discdered  and 
helpless  clears  the  jails  and  may  ea.^e  the  parishes  trom 
which  they  are  sent,'  Philip  wrote,  'but  it  is  obvous 
that  this  settlement,  instead  of  being  a  colony  uhich  is 
to  support  itself,  will,  if  the  praetice  be  coiii  inucd  remain 
for  years  a  burthen  to  the  mothei -country.     He  lat)Ourea 
to  encourage  his  colonists  to  reform  by  granting  libenil 
concessions  to  the  deserving  ;  and  he  pleaded  with  the 
Government  to  send  out  also  honest,  intelligent  settlers 
whose  example  might  act  as  an  incentive.      We  shall 
want  some  good  characters  to  whom  these  people  might 

look  up.'  ,    .  . 

The  difficulty  as  to  supplies  was  constant  durmg  the 
first  few  years  of  *ett  lenient .    The  colony  was  dependent 
upon  provisions  sent  from  England,  and  a  nu^hal.  to  u 
shQgle  supply  ship  meant  imminent  starvation.  Ihere 
were  times  when  the  labourers  ^''"'Plaint'^l  tm'-'u'''' 
when  called  forth  to  their  work.   In  March  1792  Phill.}; 
stated  that  his  community  had  been  on  a  reduced 
ration  since  November  1781),  a  period  of  over  two  years  ; 
and  if  a  ship  became  uvc  rdue,  people  were  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  supplies  failing.    At  another  time  he  hai 
to  send  200  to  Norfolk  l>land— where  a  .settlement  liad 
been  founded  in  1788- to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the 
scsources  of  Sydney.    The  live  stock  in  the  begmnmg 
increased  very  slowly  ;  many  cattle  died  from  disease  ; 
ants  and  lield-mice  ate  the  m  rd-corn  ;   ihe  rice  went 
bad    but  h  id  to  be  eaten  uevertlu  less.    Durmg  times 
of  distress  Philli})  added  his  own  private  store  of  pro- 
visions to  the  common  ,Mo.  k,  and  did  not  permit  him.-elt 
to  reciiv.-  more  than  the  ordinary  ration  which  was 
receiviil  by  all  alike. 

Mortuvir,  with  the  menace  of  positive  ^lalvatlnn 
btretchiug  its  shadow  ovcv  the  settlement,  with  wretched 
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tin  Piwii-  a>>  little  better  than  a  rubbish 

"  hi  V  "l^^r;         TV  'tV'™"'  -veVwavt^ 

But  ,  ,  ,  to  .bc  at  the  expense  of  sending  them  here  ' 
futun     At  fi.  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 

nrv  of  f    T  ^'^"^^^^^  ^ith  savages. 

liur.  t  V''"^'^""  Norfolk  Island  (here 
govern..  ;  "The'^t  '  "'r ^'^"^^P'« 
ulw...,  f       ■      '^**r^'*''"iilta,  at  first  ca  ed  Rose  Hill 

be  made  to  .i,c'ln  ^  "'"^  '^ould 
-e^f  1  f*:;:'         ••'.  had  the  satirfaetion  of 

Late  i„  j-yj      ,        '         'I'^'^^^t  there. 
to  a  state  of  tif  i    ^'^  J""  ''*''^">'  m>'<^^^<  hing 

"-essS  of  jt^  [ir^'^LT"  production  of  ihZ 

»>oeember  of  (}  .    .        .         ^"  f^iiRland.    He  left  ki 
4  *******    -^"^  iioL  6ee  Sidney  Cove 
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again,  and  he  died  at  Bath  in  1814,  slipping  out  of  life 
so  quietly  that  his  burial-place  was  not  discoyered  till 
over  eighty  years  afterwards. 

CHAPTER  V 
THE  CONVICT  SYSTEM 

The  New  South  Wales  Corpa— Grose  and  Patarson— Hunter  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales — Trading  monopolies — System  of  transporta- 
tion— The  assignment  system — Tickets  of  leave — Folitioal  prisonen 
— Irish  rebds. 

Ill  the  year  after  the  establishment  of  Sydney  a  military 
force  was  raised  in  England  especially  for  the  new  colony. 
It  was  called  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  The  First 
Fleet  had  been  accompanied  by  marines,  and  the  intention 
had  been  that  a  detachment  of  this  regiment  should  be 
stationed  pornianently  at  Sydney.  But  the  officers  and 
men  disliked  the  service,  and  the  Government  therefore 
determined  to  organize  a  special  corps  of  infantry. 
The  policy  was  to  encourage  the  members  of  the  corps 
to  settle  in  New  vSouth  Wales,  and  land  grants  were 
l)romised  to  them  as  an  inducement.  A  very  prominent 
and  occasionally  turbulent  part  was  henceforth  played 
by  tliis  military  foree,  which,  though  designed  to  aid 
the  (Jovernment,  strove  to  become  its  master.  Every 
Governor  after  Phillip  until  the  corps  ceased  to  exist 
in  1810  (when  the  praeti(-e  of  stationing  detachments  of 
H'pular  tro<>])s  in  Australia  was  commenced)  had  trouble 
uith  it.  It  Houted  Governor  Hunter,  who  had  to  com- 
))lain  that  it  violated  peace  and  order  and  defied  the 
law  ;  it  insulted  Governor  King  ;  and  it  deposed  Governor 
Bli-h. 

'J  he  second  Ciovernur  of  New  South  Wales,  Captain 
John  Hunter,  who  had  commanded  the  Siriua  with  the 
First  Fhet,  was  not  appointed  ti!!  more  than  a  year 
alter  tlie  <le])arture  ol  Phillip,  and  did  not  arrive  in 
Sydney  till  September  1795.   During  the  interval  of 
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nearly  threo  yeava  the  government  was  administered 

C^S  wS^""  P^'r^'       ^"      last  nlrmoS 
Snn^  w  I   Z^"^  Paterson,  both  officers  of  the  New 

period  ^tilf'P"  *         ^foHune  tJ^t  th^ 

ofT  th«  .  '"^l  ^'"""^^  •  ''^^^'^^i^e  in  the  course 

of  It  the  colony  was  brought  to  degradation  bv  dr^ 

0  nSe*"p^^^^^  "'-^  required  y"^^ 
dLr  bSn  of  •  ?  ,  restricttons  0/  the 
wm!/.  1  ?^  spu-ituous  hquors,  recognizing  the  evils 
which  would  mevitably  follow  from  the  common  usTo? 
them  among  a  morally  weak  ponulation  Si.f  n 
permitted  large  quantitL  of  spi^hfto  t  im^>rt^^^^^^^^^ 

or  hem     R  ^^^^i^^^^^^g  ^he  convict,  who  worked 

r         ,  "P""**^     ^"  J^ndH  were  called  was 

.t  curse  and  a  calamity  in  Sydney  for  years  to  rnZ 

^.f^f  irsoM-  ^  di«tiiiatfon:L^;oTtiH:n 

qt.ttu  'of  u  "  ^^'^./^"^i^ts  alike  consumed  large 

1  intitus  of  It;  and  it  bore  an  evU  fruit  of  disease 
cririie,  outrage,  and  rebellion  aisease, 

Grose  was  particularly  tender  towards  his  brother 

ti  iZ:  "r^^*'''"  rr^''  landed  eltestnd 
lu  mivc  rne  (Tvices  of  convict  labourers    Wh*»n  TT.,»^». 

«.k  charge,  i,o  fuund  ,hat  no  land":?bco?elca"rte 


o 


1  fl  ,      :  vruijus  carriea  out  since 

UvcTmnont  fed  and  clothed  ,h„  convicts"  tte  ^ffilrs 

i,JpI'.!„°*T''  "7"  I«™'M'.d  to  enjoy  a  monooolv 
Tlu  U  mmLvv     ,     ^'^"^^  from  them. 
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Transportation  on  his  return  to  England  in  1812.  He 
was  asked,  '  Do  the  majority  of  the  officers  to  whom  the 
Government  of  the  colony  is  entrusted  embark  m  trade  ?  ^ 
'AH,  to  a  man,'  he  replied.  'What  is  that  trade? 
'It  cont»isls  first  of  all  of  monopoly,  then  of  extortion; 
it  includes  all  the  necessaries  of  life  which  are  brought 
tQ  the  colony.'  In  1797,  said  ^Lirj^arot,  a  "  lombination 
bond '  was  entered  into  by  the  officers,  '  by  which  they 
were  neither  to  und(>rbuy  nor  undersell  the  one  from 
the  other.'  It  was  the  first  example  of  a  '  trust  m 
Australia.  The  same  witness  spoke  of  spnits  which  had 
cost  76-.  (W.  beiiij:  sold  ill  this  way  for  £8  per  gallon. 
A  letter  written  by  Mrs.  John  Macarthur  explains  how 
the  monopoly  was  managed.  '  The  officers  in  the  colony, 
with  a  few  others  possessed  of  money  or  credit  in  Eng- 
land unite  together  and  purchase  the  cargoes  of  such 
vessels  as  repair  to  this  country  from  various  quarters. 
Two  or  more  are  chosen  from  the  number  to  bargain  for 
tlie  cargo  offered  for  sale,  which  is  tlieu  divided  amongst 
them  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions.' 

At  the  same  time  as  he  allowed  this  trading  system 
to  be  commenced,  Grose  suppressed  the  civil  magistracy 
and  placed  the  entire  administration  of  justice  m  the 
hand:^  of  the  military  men.    When  Governor  Hunter 
insisted  on  restoring  the  justices  to  their  functions, 
they  were  subjected  to  aniioyance  by  the  soldiers,  and 
he  felt  compelled  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  'for  these  shameful  and  unpardonable  purposes 
the  most  improper  means  which  a  mischievously  fertile 
Imagination,  a  malicious,  re>tless,  and  vindictive  dis- 
position could  invent,'  had  been  used.    Grose  frankly 
disliked  all  in  tiie  community  whom  he  could  not  pamper 
as  soldiers  or  control  as  convicts.    He  spoke  testily  of 
having  been  '  much  plagued  with  the  people  who  become 

settlers."  , ,  ,  ^, 

The  corrupt  military  autocracy  establislieii  under  the 
administration  of  Grose  and  Paterson  had  to  be  broken 
down  during  the  gov(  inorshii)s  ot  Hunter  (ITUr.-l 
King  (IbOU-lbUC),  and  Rligh  (lbUO-1808),  all  of  whom 
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.found  the  officers  tenacious  of  their  profits  and  privilc<rps 
and  determined  to  fight  for  them  by  all  means  available' 
Inasmuch  as  a  Governor  had  no  force  to  back  up  his 
adramistration  except  such  as  was  ooniinandod  by  thc^o 
officers,  and  as  they  commonly  worked  against  him 
It  was  very  difficult  for  him  to  maintain  respect  for  his 
cffieo,  muc  .  less  rightful  authority  and  obedience. 

Ihc  foundation  of  society  in  tliese  earlv  vfvirs  in 
Aew  South  Wales  was  the  convict  svstem'   For  that 
(lie  colony  was  established,  for  that  it  was  maintained 
No  country  in  Europe  had  a  harsher  criminal  code  than 
Kngland  at  this  time.    At  the  beginning  of  t]w  iiine- 
teent  h  century  over  two  hundred  oflFences  were  punishable 
v.  ith  death  ;  and  public  executions,  performed  amid  the 
revoltuig  ribaldry  of  gapin,!;-  cr-.wds.  were  amoiu'st  the 
common  spectacles  of  London.    But  in  many  cases  it 
lay  within  the  option  of  the  judges  to  impose  sentences 
ci  transportation  for  terms  of  seven  or  fourteen  years 
or  for  life  ;  whilst  in  years  of  ^ar  many  convicts  were 
permitted  to  enlist  in  the  Army  and  Navy.    As  late  as 
1S37.  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  an 
ofticial  list  of  offences  for  which  sentences  of  transporta- 
tion might  be  inflicted  contained  oyer  two  hundred 
items    Many  were  very  serious,  but  others  were  offences 
tor  which  sentences  so  harsh  would  be  deemed  barbarous 
iH.wadays,  such  as  slaughtering  butcher's  m(>at  without 
a  licence,  damaging  trees  and  saplings  to  an  extent 
exceeding  £5,  stealing  oysters  from  an  oyster-bed.  defacing 
marks  on  government  ])roi)crty,  poaching,  or  being  upon 
any  land  armed  by  night  for  the  pur{)osf  of  taking  or 
destroying  game  or  rabbits.    Not  all  convicts  who  were 
iransported  had  committed  offences  even  of  this  kind 
An  Irish  knight  was  sent  out  for  abducting  the  wealthy 
Heiress  of  a  Quaker  banker,  and  an  officer  of  the  Indian 
army  for  killing  his  opponent  in  a  duel. 

Convicts  were  conveyed  from  England  to  New  South 
Wales  in  hired  transports,  the  owners  of  which  as  well 
as  the  captains  and  officers  entered  into  bontls  for  the 
safe  custody  of  those  placed  on  board.   The  earliest 
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transports  carried  military  guards,  but  when  England 
became  deeply  involved  in  war  with  France,  and  could 
ill  spare  troops,  they  carried  extra  numbers  of  seamen 
to  act  as  guards.  Contractors  received  between  £20 
and  £30  per  head ;  and,  as  their  profit  depended  upon 
the  number  of  convicts  carried,  there  was  an  inducement 
to  cr.'im  as  many  on  board  as  the  ships  would  hold. 
Consequently  the  death-rate  on  the  passage  was  very 
high.  On  the  ship  Neptuiu  in  1790,  15H  died  on  the 
passage  o\xt  of  502  who  were  put  on  board,  and  those 
who  did  arrive  in  Sydney  were  all  pitiably  ill.  Out  of 
300  on  board  the  Hilaborough  in  1799,  96  died  on  the 
passage,  and  those  who  arrived  were  '  in  the  most  sickly 
and  wretched  state.'  The  prison  authorities  in  England 
did  not  always  see  that  those  embarked  were  properly 
clad.  Governor  Hunter  reported  the  arrival  of  a  ship- 
load who  were  embarked  with  only  the  clothes  in  which 
they  stood,  and  who  '  consequently  arrived  here  naked.' 

The  horrors  of  the  passage  were,  however,  mitigated 
after  1802,  when  the  Government  adopted  the  system 
of  sending  out  convicts  twice  a  year  in  ships  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose,  under  the  direction  of  a  Transport 
Board,  and  commanded  by  officers  of  the  Navy. 

Phillip  commenced  the  plan  of  'assigning'  convicts 
to  settlers  fur  v.\)rk  on  farms,  and  assignment  remained 
an  essential  feature  of  the  system  as  long  as  transportation 
endured.  A  convict  upon  arrival  might  never  be  placed 
in  confinement.  The  whole  colony  was  the  jail.  It  is 
true  that  log  prisons  were  erected  both  in  Sydney  and 
Parramatta,  but  these  were  intended  rather  for  those 
who  broke  the  law  after  transportation  there  than  as 
places  'f  punishment  for  offences  committed  in  England. 
Very    iractory  cuses  were  sent  to  Norfolk  Island. 

Legally  the  Governor  was  endowed  with  a  '  property 
in  the  services  '  of  a  convict  for  the  term  of  his  trans- 
portation ;  and  when  he  was  assigned  to  a  settler  or 
an  officer  the  property  in  his  services  was  transferred  to 
the  assignee.  After  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery 
within  the  British  Empire  the  question  was  sometimes 
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put  whether  the  transportation  system  was  not  another 
form  of  the  evil  thing  which  had  been  suppressed.  Lord 
John  Russell  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  it  was  'pure  tlavery.'  Earl  Grey  in 
his  book  on  Colonial  Poliey,  wrote  that  'the  assigned 
servants  were  in  fact  slaves,  and  there  is  only  too  painful 
proof  that  in  many  histances  the  evils  inseparable  frotn 
slavery  were  experienced.'  Lawyers  insisted  on  the 
distinction  between  property  in  the  person,  as  in  slavery, 
and  'property  in  the  services,'  as  in  tnmsportalio'n.' 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  'services'  could  not  be 
rendered  without  the  'person,'  the  difference  was  some- 
what subtle. 

Merely  nominal  wages   vere  required  to  be  paid  to 
the  assigned  servants,  and  il\ese  were  usually  paid  not 
in  money  but  in  s'lch   oods  as  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco, 
which  were  not  h  "aid'    in  the  regulation  rations.  The 
assigned  servants  bad  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities.    Some  masters  were 
undoubtedly  cruel,  and  express  orders  had  to  be  issued 
forbidding  'beating  or   horse-whipping   any  prisoner 
whose  labour  has  been  assigned.'    Any  person  proved  to 
have  beaten  assigned  servants  instead  of  having  recourse 
to  the  magistrates  when  punishment  was  deemed  to  be 
deserved,  was  liable  to  be  deprived  of  the  labour.  Good 
masters  gave  their  well-behaved  assigned  servants  a 
more  liberal  diet  than  the  government  regulations 
required.    A  Sydney  merchant  who  employed  large 
numbers  on  his  country  properties  recorded  that  he 
rarely  experienced  trouble  with  them,  though  he  managed 
them  chiefly  by  '  moral  influences.'    One  of  his  men 
was  a  Trafalgar  hero  transpf^rtcc!  for  striking  an  officer 
when  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ,  and  this  man  remained 
forty  years  in  the  merchant's  sf  rvice.    The  letter  of  a 
convict  lad  to  his  mf>ther  in  Engk  ml  contains  the  pathetic 
passage:  'I  am  dcing  r,  ^r.at  fleal  better  than  ever  I 
was  at  home,  only  for  vaniing  yo-i  with  me  ;  all  my 
uncomfortableness  is  in  being  away  from  you.' 
There  is  excellent  reason  for  accepting  the  statementa 
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of  contemporaries  who  knew  the  conditions  prevailing 

in  rural  England  and  covdd  fomparo  with  conditions  in 
New  South  Wal«  H,  that  the  convict  assigned  to  a  farmer 
was  better  clothed  and  betur  fed  than  the  honest 
English  labourer,  and  at  least  as  comfortably  housed. 

Jiut  the  discipline  iniposccl  was  often  ferociously 
harsh,  i'he  lash  and  the  noose  swung  ever  ready,  and 
were  ireeiy  employed.  After  a  rebellion  of  Irish  convicts, 
fifteen  ringleaders  were  summarily  hanged  in  one  batch, 
and  others  received  sentences  of  two  luuulrcd.  five  hun- 
dred, and  even  a  thousand  lashes  with  the  eat-o'-nine- 
tails.  As  soon  as  a  wretch  had  recovered  from  the 
})rostration  cuuscmI  by  one  portion  of  his  sentence,  he  was 
taken  out  and  given  niiother. 

Convict.s  were  allowed  to  marry,  and  were  in  some 
instances  assigned  as  servants  to  their  own  wives.  In 
one  notorious  instance  a  convict  transported  for  forgery 
was  followed  out  from  England  1)V  his  own  wife,  who 
brought  witii  her  a  considerable  sum  of  money  which 
the  authorities  had  reason  to  believe  represented  the 
proceeds  of  robberies.  She  opened  a  shop  in  Sydney, 
and  secured  her  own  husband  as  her  assigned  servant. 
She  managed  the  business,  and  he  lived  a  luxurious  life 
on  the  profits  derived  from  it.  In  one  of  the  official 
reports  there  is  a  quaint  letter  from  a  convict  asking 
his  sweetheart  to  come  to  him  from  England.  '  I  can 
get  a  petition  drawn  up  to  marry  her,'  he  wrote :  '  she 
can  take  me  of  Government  free  from  all  expense.'  The 
practice  of  assigning  convicts  to  their  own  wives  was 
qfterwards  discontinued,  on  the  ground  that  '  it  tends  to 
do  away  with  the  punishment ' — which  says  something 
for  the  amiability  of  tlie  wives. 

A  convict  who,  because  of  good  conduct  or  commend- 
able service,  was  liberated  from  servitude  was  called  an 
emancipist.  The  word  was  often  applied  also  to  those 
whose  term  of  sei  fence  had  expired  and  who  continued 
to  reside  in  the  colony,  but  more  usually  these  were  called 
expirees.  An  emancipist  was  free  to  engage  in  any 
industry  for  his  own  profit,  instead  of  as  a  servant  of 
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bank  dirJ'i^r ^'"^^"^ipi'^t  clergymon.  morchants. 
bank  d  rectors,  attorneys,  surgeons,  and  schoolnmsters 
Not  a  few  c.ma..c.,,aled  convicts  became  wealthy  men" 
IhcTO  ,s  rcconl  of  several  .  ho  lived  at  the  rate  of  £3  (K  0 
a  year,  and  o„o  was  stated  <,«  high  authority  in  1837 
to  draw  £4o,.oo  a  year,  principally  from  Sydney  property 
Kxccpt  ,n  the  case  of  political  prisoners  conceS 
whom  Hpecial  mstructions  were  given,  it  was  not  <lifl3 
to  win  emancipation,  and  ihoso  to  whom  it  was  gra  ted 
<•  H  id  easily  obta.n  grants  of  land,  upon  which  they  mig 
prosper.    !  he  rend.Tu.g  of  „seful  service  was  encouraged 
l.y   tins   inducement.    Thus,    when    Captair.    F  mh^ 

hi  all  mcd  to  seled  nine  convicts,  who  were  pro! 
Mused  conditional  or  absolute  pardons  according  to^Ms 
rc<ommendation.  Officers  of  the  French  scient iHc  ev- 
|Hd.  ion  which  visited  Port  Jackson  in  1802  formed  a 
h.ghly  favourable  opinio,,  of  the  means  adopj^  for 

anHe^tet^^^^^^ 
Convicts  who  were  employed  on  Government  work 

vcro  encouraged  to  win  their  release  from  harcriaW 
by  their  own  good  conduct.    Thus,   when  (Jovernor 
Macquarie  founded  a  settlement  at  Newcastle  in  li 
t-.r  working  the  deposits  of  conl.  he  ordered  that  ionvicts 
mre  to  be  informed  that  thes  could  procure  relief  f mm 
that  service,  whidi  was  not  popular  among  tl  e'n  y 
diligence  and  creditable  behaviour.    Ho  was  st-ict  to 
^'tijo-n  that  they  should  be  treated  justly.    If  they  were 
•a  led  upon  to  work  overtime,  they  were  to  aHoU^ 
extra  rations,  and  they  were  to  be  persuaded  to  re^ 
poultry  and  pigs  and  to  cultivate  gardens  'for  their  own 
use  and  comfort.'    The  commandant  was  en  ohiLT  ^ 
admmister  justice  with  clemency;  and  'yon  arc^^  aU 

..nes  rather  to  forgo  punishment  than  to  inflict  it  where 
;':,:7;1^"^«  of  g„ilt  is  not  perfectly  clear  "and  ^atTs! 

During  the  first  thirty  years  tickets  of  leavc-fhat  is 
certificates  of  permission  to  convicts  to  work  for  thek 
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own  benefit  instead  of  being  consigned  to  a  master- 
were  granted  without  any  regular  system,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Governor.  But  Governor  Brisbane  estab- 
lished a  regular  scale,  under  wliich  a  convict  sentenced 
to  seven  years'  transportation  could  obtain  his  ticket 
after  four  years  of  good  conduct ;  a  convict  sentenced 
to  fourteen  years  could  obtain  one  after  six  years  ;  and 
>  lie  t-ntenced  to  transportation  for  life  could  secure  this 
measure  oi  prescribed  freedom  after  eight  years.  There 
were  many  instances  of  masters  who  had  especially 
valuable  servants  assigned  to  them— cle  ver  mechanics, 
for  instance— and  r.ot  desiring  to  lose  them,  concoctmg 
charges  against  them  in  order  that  the  grant  of  their 
tickets  of  leave  might  be  withheld  for  a  few  years. 

The  capacity  of  the  colony  to  absorb  labour  sent  from 
England  depended  of  course'  upon  the  number  of  settlers, 
farms,  and  industries.    In  the  earlier  years  there  were 
more  convicts  than  the  administration  could  conveniently 
place,  and  to  relieve  itself  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  them 
it  granted  special  indulgences  to  settlers  and  officers  to 
induce  them  to  receive  more  labourers  than  they  actually 
needed.    But  with  the  extension  of  settlement  the  case 
was  reversed.    For  about  twenty  years  from  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  whole  number  transported 
could  easily  be  assigned,  and  from  about  the  year  1823 
the  demand  for  labour  generally  exceeded  the  supply. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  would  be  a  temporary  glut 
of  labour  ;  at  other  times  a  pressing  demand  for  it .  Once, 
when  a  Governor  had  more  men  on  his  hands  than  he 
could  place,  he  made  a  contract  with  a  wealthy  merchant 
to  grant  to'  him  10,000  acres  of  very  rich  land  at  Shoal- 
haven  in  return  for  his  taking  a  hundred  convicts.-  The 
merchant  profited  exceedingly  from  the  bargain,  because 
the  full  number  was  never  supplied,  their  services  being 
required  elsewhere.    At  another  time  (1826)  there  were 
applications  for  2,000  more  convict  servants  than  the 
Superintendent  could  furnish.    At  length  another  highly 
interesting  phase  developed.    When  the  number  of  free 
settlers  became  large,  there  arose  a  repugnance  %o  receive 
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any  more  convicts,  however  profitable  their  labour 
might  be. 

Political  agitations  in  Great  Britain  which  were  ob- 
noxious to  the  Government,  and  rebellions  in  Ireland 
brought  to  New  South  Wales  a  class  of  convicts  who 
were  wholly  different  from  the  ordinary  criminals  supplied 
from  English  jail..    The  case  of  the  '  Scottish  martyrs  ' 
is  one  of  outstanding  interest.    Societies  for  the  pro- 
motion of  parliamentary  reform  had  been  formed  in 
Scotland  and  at  their  meetings  speeches  had  been  made 
winch  reflected  such  advanced  opinions  as  had  become 
widely  current  under  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.     Ihe    Government   was   alarmed   at   the  dis- 
semmation  of  these  sentiments  among  the  working 
classes,  and  determirod  to  lay  some  of  the  ringleader! 
by  the  heels.    In  1793  they  arrested  Thomas  Muir,  an 
eloquent  advocate  who  had  attained  some  distinctioi  as 
a  Fohtical  leader  ;  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Palmer.  Unitarian  • 
minister  at  Dundee  ;  William  Skirving,  secretary  of  he 
Edmburgh  Friends  of  the  People  society;  Maurice 
^largarot,  and  Joseph  Gerrald.    These  men  were  trid 
for  sedition  before  the  notorious  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
Braxfield  m  Edmburgh,  and  were  sentenced  to  transnorta- 

Cf  h"^'"  ''''''''  "^*^«"8h  the  ActsTn  Se  fn 

i^ngland  enabling  prisoners  to  be  transported  did  not 

mis  and  the  illegality  of  the  sentences  were  denounced 
m  the  House  of  Commons,  where  Charles  James  Fox 
exclaimed,  God  help  the  people  who  have  such  judges  I ' 
Muir  managed  to  make  his  escape  from  Sydney  in  an 
American  ship  and  died  in  France.  Pa W  serVed  h^ 
sentence  and  died  on  his  way  home  to  England.  Skirvinc 
an  eminently  high-minded  and  honourable  man,  died  S 

command  .  fT^'  V"  ^^^^^"^^  S^^^^^s  does  not 
command  a  full  measure  of  respect,  and  he  was  the  only 
one  of  them  who  saw  his  native  land  again.  The  others 
^Yre  victims  of  official  and  judicial  vmdictiveness,  if  not 
of  positively  illegal  treatment,  as  well  as  of  the  nemus 
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fear  of  necessary  and  long-delayed  reform  to  which 
Wordsworth  referred  when  he  wrote,  '  In  Britain  rules  a 
panic  dread  of  change,' 

The  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  and  the  seditious  risings 
which  preceded  it,  resulted  in  the  pouring  of  a  turbulent 
stream  of  convicts  into  Sydney.    Inasmuch  as  theur 
rebellion  sprang  from  feelings  of  bitter  discontent,  it  was 
brt  natural  that  thev  should  bring  their  sourness  towards 
British  rule  oversea  with  them  ;  and  though  many  of  the 
Irish  prisoners  were  on  personal  grounds  reputable  men, 
they  contributed  to  the  life  of  the  colony  elements  of 
violent  hatred  and  conspiracy  whicli  had  to  be  stamped 
out  by  vigorously  exemplary  means.    It  is  a  remarkab  e 
fact  that  though  the  convict  colony  was  filled  with  people 
who  had  broken  the  law  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  many 
of  whom  had  done  desperate  things,  there  never  was  any 
serious  danger  of  disruption  except  from  these  Irish 
•political  prisoners.   The  gallows  and  the  cat  demanded  a 
heavy  toll  for  the  mutinies  of  1803  and  1804.  But 
Governor  King  could  not  afford  to  treat  them  lightly,  for 
if  there  had  been  a  general  rising  among  the  thousands  of 
convicts  whom  he  controlled,  the  whole  settlement  would 
have  been  reduced  to  the  wildest  anarchy,  and  the  slender 
forces  at  his  command  might  have  been  annihilated. 
He  may  not  have  known  then,  but  there  is  the  clearest 
evidence  now,  tliat  the  French  were  secretly  informed 
that  if  an  attack  were  made  on  Sydney  the  assailants 
might  count  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Irish  rebels.  We 
must  remember  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which 
•had  to  be  dealt  with  when  we  find  so  arbitrary  a  decree 
as  that  of  King,  that  if  any  two  persons  were  found 
conferring  together,  and  did  not  disperse  withm  half 
an  hour  of  being  ordered  to  do  so  by  any  free  person, 
official  or  otherwise,  they  should  suffer  death. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  treatment  of  these 
people  was  that  very  many  of  them  were  transported 
without  any  papers  to  show  the  term  o\  their  sentences. 
Governor  Hunter,  though  he  thought  them  'turbulent 
worthless  characters,'  admitted  that  many  had  a 
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serious  grievance  in  that  they  did  not  know,  nor  did  he, 
for  what  periods  tliey  had  been  transported  ;  and  Gover- 
nor King,  who  admitted  that  many  of  them  were  *  real 
deserving  characters,'  notwithstanding  that  he  found  a 
'restless  and  diabolical  spirit'  working  aniong.st  them, 
had  the  same  complaint  to  make.  Indeed,  when  reference 
was  made  to  the  Government  in  Ireland  for  particulars, 
it  was  acknowledged  that  many  convicts  had  been 
transported  without  trial  by  legally  constituted  courts, 
a,nd  that  a  record  of  convictions  had  not  been  kept' 
Soldiers  in  regiments  w  Inch  had  shown  signs  of  disaffection 
were  clapped  on  board  ship  and  transported  by  the  simple 
order  of  a  commanding  officer,  without  even  a  list  of  their 
names  being  sent  with  them. 

Rebels  by  life-long  disposition,  bitter  enemies  of  the 
authority  which  had  exiled  and  now  held  them,  with  a 
feelin"  of  injustice  ranklhig  in  thek  hearts,  these  Irish 
exiles,  who  numbered  about  two  thousand,  were  a  con- 
tinual cause  of  unrest.  They  were  far  more  troublesome 
than  all  the  forgers,  burglars,  and  thieves  with  whom  the 
Governors  had  to  deal.  Many  attempts  to  escape  were 
made  by  groups  ot  them.  Some  seized  boats  and  got 
away  to  sea,  generally  perishing  in  the  attempt.  Wild 
nuagination,  heightened  perhaps  by  the  despair  which 
grasps  at  shadows,  spread  amongst  them  the  idea  that 
somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  settlement,  riuht  away 
across  the  mountains  a,  liich  looked  so  blue  in  the  distance, 
lay  other  communities  of  white  people;  that  China 
might  be  reached  by  tramping  ;  that  it  was  possible  by 
flight  into  the  interior  to  get  away  from  the  restraints 
which  maddened  them.  They  thought,  reported  Gover- 
nor Hunter,  that  they  could  escape  'to  this  fancied 
paradise  or  to  China.'  Few  who  made  the  attempt  in  this 
manner  ever  returned.  Their  bones  were  left  to  bleach 
m  the  deep,  rocky  hollows  of  the  mountains. 

The  little  colony  upon  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  a 
few  square  miles  shut  in  between  the  hills  and  the  sea 
contained  during  the  half-century  after  its  foundation  as 
queer  a  community  as  has  ever  been  gathered  together 
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There  were  rogues  with  the  incomes  of  millionaires  jostling 
persons  born  to  rank  who  had  encountered  the  fate  of 
the  man  who  once  '  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.* 
A  visiting  ship's  captain  who  wrote  his  memoirs  described 
how  he  met  in  a  Sydney  shop  a  pretty  young  woman  who, 
though  dressed  as  a  servant,  appeared  from  her  manner 
and  speech  to  be  of  gentle  birth  and  good  education.  He 
learnt  her  story,  and  at  her  request  sought  out  her  brother 
in  England,  a  man  of  position,  to  tell  him  that  she  still 
lived.    On  another  day  the  same^^isitor  met  a  fine,  hand- 
some man  dressed  in  '  a  new  blue  coat  with  black  veivet 
collar,  like  a  gentleman  should  be,  which  he  was  every 
inch  of  him  '  ;  he  had  been  a  leader  of  the  Irish  rebels  in 
Wexford.    Orfe  who  had  held  the  office  of  sheriff  of  a 
county  might  have  been  seen  upon  the  footpath  along- 
side a  clever  French  forger  who  had  essayed  to  help 
his  own  country  by  ruining  the  Bank  of  England.  A 
high-minded  political  idealist  like   Skirving  rubbed 
shoulders  with  a  boisterous  ruffian  like  Sir  Henry  Brown 
Hayes.    Men  who  sought  relief  in  adversity  by  reading 
the  dialogues  of  Plato  and  the  poetry  of  Lucretius,  lived 
cheek  by  jowl  with  those  who  could  not  read  anything. 
A  talented  artist  who  '  was  always  distinguished  by  his 
skill  in  the  arts  of  imitation,'  was  sent  out  for  forgery, 
and,  as  an  official  report  quaintly  said,  secured  a  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment  '  in  consideration  of  his  having 
painted  an  altarpiece  for  the  church.'    Tlie  penal  laws 
of  Great  Britain  tossed  them  all  down  together  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  situations  in  the  world,  now  suffused 
'with  an  atmosphere  of  rum  and  rascality— a  jumble  of 
thieves,  cut-throats,  swindlers,  forgers,  rebels,  poachers, 
ruined  gamblers  and  fraudulent  debtors.    The  lines 
attributed  to  the  pickpocket  Barrington— w  ho  at  Sydney 
became  a  religious  convert  and  preached  sermons  on 
Sundays — covered  the  whole  of  them : 

True  patriots  we,  for,  bo  it  underatnod. 
We  left  our  country  for  our  comitry's  good. 
No  private  views  disgraced  our  generous  zeal. 
What  urged  o\jr  travels  was  our  country's  weal. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

G0VERN3IENT  AND  GOVERNORS 

System  of  governmont— An  autocracy— Hunter's  governorship— Hi» 
dithculties— Recalled— King's  governorship— The  nun  traffic— 
Bbghs  governorship— John  Macarthur— His  arrest  and  trial- 
Deposition  of  Bligh. 

Until  the  year  1823  the  government  of  New  South  Wales 
was  vested  entirely  in  the  Governor,  who  worked  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, or,  later,  the  Secretary  for  War  and  the  Colonies  ; 
for  there  was  no  separate  Colonial  Minister  till  1854.' 
The  Governor  during  this  period  had  no  local  councii 
to  advise  him  or  check  him.    He  might  consult  the 
Judge  Advocate  on  judicial  questions,  or  the  Surveyor- 
General  as  to  what  roads  and  buildings  should  be  con- 
structed, or  the  Commissary  about  supplies  ;  but  whether 
he  did  or  not  was  for  himself  to  determine.    They  were 
his  subordinates  ;    he  was  an  autocrat,  wielding  the 
widest  powers,  amenable  to  no  criticism  but  that  of  the 
Minister  in  England. 

According  to  the  Governor's  will  a  condemned  man 
might  be  put  to  death  or  reprieved.  There  was  no  court 
of  appeal  beyond  him.  He  granted  pardons  according 
to  his  own  judgement  or  caprice.  One  day  two  prisoners 
presented  petitions  for  pardons  to  Governor  King.  One 
]H  tition  was  signed  by  nearly  all  the  best-known  men  in 
Sydney,  whilst  the  other  had  only  one  name  upon  it. 
The  Governor  asked  the  man  who  presented  the  latter 
why  he  had  but  one  signature  whilst  the  other  had  so 
many.  The  man  answered  that  he  had  lived  as  the 
assigned  servant  of  only  one  master,  ^ud  knew  nobody 
else.  King  gave  him  a  pardon,  but  dismissed  the  other 
applicant  with  the  comment,  '  As  you  know  so  many  rich 
iritnds,  you  do  not  need  a  pardon.' 

The  whole  of  the  financial  administration  '.v-as  in  the 
Governor's  hands.    He  made  grants  of  laua  and  controlled 
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the  assigmuent  -  f  servants.  He  restricted,  like  a  modern 
Diocletian,  the  profits  which  merchants  might  make, 
issued  orainances  like  a  Solon,  rewarded  and  punished 
like  a  Tzar.  When  Governor  Bligh  was  reproaehed  with 
acting  against  the  law,  he  exclaimed, '  The  law,  air  ?  1  am 
the  law  ! '   And  he  was  not  far  wrong. 

The  Governor  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  fiist  three  Governors  received  a  salary  of  £1,000  a 
year  ;  the  fourth  and  his  successors  received  £2,000. 
When  settlement  extended  to  Norfolk  Island,  Hobart,  and 
Port  Dalryniple,  Lieutenant-Governors  were  appointed  at 
each  of  those  places,  an  i  they  were  paid  £450  per  annum. 

The  Governor  appointed  the  civil  officers,  some  of 
whom — b'-*.  never  the  judicial  oflScers — ^were  emancipists. 
At  one  V  j  grave  perplexities  were  occasioned  be(;ause 
a  clerk  in  the  Governor's  office  took  bribes  from  convicts 
to  alter  the  papers  recording  their  sentences,  so  that  some 
who  were  sent  out  for  life  had  the  sentence  cut  down  to 
seven  years.  The  fraud  was  not  discovered  till  n:uch 
confusion  had  arisen,  and  doubtless  some  whom  their 
friends  in  England  had  never  expected — ^probably  n€'\er 
wished — to  see  again,  returner'  home. 

The  first  four  Governors  wt  -  /  captains,  and  three 
of  them,  Phillip,  Hunter,  an  ■  .  >vere  with  the  Fi  rst 
Fleet.  John  Hunter  entered  .  n  -lis  duties  in  1795  in 
the  vexatious  circumstances  which  have  already  been 
described,  with  an  Augean  stable  to  cleanse  and  a  besom 
which  was  not  adapted  for  clean  sweeping.  He  was  an 
honest,  sincere,  conscientious  man,  whose  acts  and  words 
•often  suggest  a  sensitiveness  of  feeling  which  was  out  of 
harmony  with  his  rough  environment.  He  w  as  described 
by  one  who  was  subject  to  him  as  '  a  perfect  gentleman  in 
his  manners,  gracious  and  condescending  to  all,  without 
compromising  his  dignity,  personal  or  official.'  But  the 
officers  who  during  the  interim  when  Grose  ruled  had 
learnt  how  to  make  profits  from  rum  and  general  trading 
were  dL'turiuincd  not  to  losc  this  lucrative  but  discredit- 
able business,  and  they  worked  secretly  and  openly  to 
frustrate  the  Governor's  efforts  at  reform.   Behind  his 
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back  they  weakened  his  authority,  and  thev  found  ih^ 
Wtary  of  State  willing  to  lean  his  ear  to^anZloSs 
charges  agauist  his  admuJstration.  A  man  of  more 
rtith loss  determination  might  have  erushS  the  evU« 
which  Hunter  had  to  fight,  but  he  could  noThave  dine 
It  without  making  enemies,  and  the  enemies  that  Hunter 
njade  were  too  numerous  and  too  cunning  for  h  ,a  "ne 

rponii V."''P'^'^"'^  '^'^  authorities  in  England"  who 
recalled  am  in  1800  with  a  grudging  recognS  ofThe 

fh^^'^iF  ^'"^^7  ^"^^         altogether  a  stronger  ruler 
than  his  predecessor.    He  was  capable  of  meetinT  a 
situation  by  an  audacious  assumption  of  royaUuthorftv 
and  when  he  did  not  think  that  an  English  Act  of  ffi' 
meat  which  applied  to  the  colony  was  stiff  enLlh  in^: 
orms,  he  would  alter  it  by  a  stroke  of  h7  own  pe^ 
u;re  are  m  existence  orders  issued  by  King  Is  S 
-Majesty's  commands,'  whicli  in  fact  were  siWll  Ti. 

thought  It  necessary  to  take  strong  measures 

individuals,  ooth  commissioned  as  weU  a  no„  co^^^ 
missioned,  that  ail  set  their  wits  to  work  not  onlv  T" 
thwart  my  exertions  but  also  to  use  everv  mTal,r.  ? 

^"'^  ^^"^  -"'^  -gyr^oTmredet; 

,  ,4"!  ^^i' "specially  injurious  to  the  spread  of  settlem.nt 
teh  had  grown  out  of  the  iniquitous  rum  trfffle Ta,' 
hit  of  persons  of  small  means  to  whom  erants  of '  1^,? 

"ly,  on  account  of  then:  monopoly,  could  simnlTr  a 

S™:  tfd  'cT       "'^  p-pX  fZtaiiot 

.  '  nim,  and  several  ofBcers  had  become  laree  and  ttLhiZ 
andowners  by  aequiring  estates  inThis  manner  S 
I  therefore  had  to  cope  with  what  he  deseriS  as  '  tto 
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artifico  of  thieves  and  the  duplicity  of  the  tools  I  have 
to  govern,'  and  the  task  was  as  baffling  as  it  was  un- 
pleasant.  At  the  beginning  of  his  term  he  found  that 
♦the  cellars,  from  the  better  sort  of  people  to  the  blackest 
characters  among  the  convicts,  are  full  of  that  fiery 
poison.'    He  even  established  a  brewery  with  Govern- 
ment funds,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  thirst  for  spirits 
by  encouraging  the  consinii])tion  of  beer  ;  but  lost  money 
on  the  venture  '  owing  to  the  description  of  people  it  was 
necessary  to  employ.'    He  forbade  trading  by  officers, 
but  could  not  entirely  eradicate  it  :  he  prohibited  the 
importation  of  rum,  but  still  the  place  was  'inundated  ' 
with  it.    So  much  were  some  of  his  officers  his  open 
enemies  that  they  would  not  attend  Government  House 
even  on  His  Majesty's  birthday,  and  they  only  just 
stopped  short  of  open  defiance  of  the  Governor's  orders. 
King  did  secure  a  measure  of  success  with  his  reforms, 
but  it  was  hard  to  get  right  done  through  officers  who 
regarded  themselves  as  ill  used  in  being  prohibited  from 
doing  wTong.    It  is  not  wonderful  that  a  tone  of  weariness 
and  disappointment  is  apparent  in  King's  correspondence 
towards  the  close  of  his  governorship. 

His  successor,  C  aptain  William  Bligh,  was  well  known 
in  connexion  with  the  famous  mutiny  of  the  Bounty 
before  he  accepted  the  Governorship  of  New  South  Wales. 
He  had  been  a  junior  officer  under  Captain  Cook,  and  had 
commanded  a  ship  under  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen.   He  owed  his  appointment  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
who  was  supposed  by  English  ministers  to  know  more 
'   about  New  South  Wales  than  any  other  Englishman,  and 
was  frequently  consulted  about  its  afiairs.    Banks  cer- 
tainly was  well  informed  about  the  drift  to  the  bad  which 
had  occuired  under  Grose,  of  Hunter's  failure  to  stem 
the  riotous  tide  of  rum,  and  of  King's  difficulties  with  the 
military  officers.  .He  knew  that  a  strict  disciplinarian 
was  required,  and  he  thought  Bligh  was  the  most  suitable 
man  for  the  position. 

Bligh's  insistence  on  discipline  was  indeed  sufficiently 
stiff,  but  unfortunately  he  was  also  a  quarrelsome,  ill- 
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tempered,  coarse-speaking  man.    His  manner  of  doina 

business  w)lh  those  wl.  J.ad  to  see  him  was  repeS 
He  ^^oxM  with  no  regard  for  ti.e  dignity  of  his  n^i  ' 
pour  forth  a  stream  of  personal  abuse,  loaded  with  di.fl 

IS  out  h"'r^^  .'^  '''''  1  he  woldd 

blurt  out  his  displeasure,  no  matter  whore  he  was-on  the 

parade  ground,  in  the  street,  in  his  own  house,  or  in  chur  1^ 

One  who  had  experience  of  the  Governor  in  his  tantrums 

wrote  that  he  would  not  brook  eontradiction  ov  ToZt  ' 

his  features  became  distorted,  he  foamed  at  the  mouth 

stamped  on  the  ground,  and  shook  his  fist  in  the  faee  of 

the  person  so  presuming.'    He  was  a  law  unto  himself 

and  he  said  so.    It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  fiTigh's 

and  he  haS'Th       '^^^^^         '^^se  of  his  predeeesTors 
and  he  had  the  same  refractory  material  to  deal  with  • 
but  his  manner  soon  made  him  hated  by  those  who  came 
into  personal  contact  with  him,  and  at  length  broiHrht 
about  the  mutiny  by  which  he  was  deposed^froni  offife 
The  man  who  hated  Bligh  most,  Ld  was  in  Vum 
heartily  detested  by  him.  was  John  Macarthur    He  C 
IZIT  '°  ^^f^y      ^  lieutenant  in  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps,  and  was  one  of  those  office  rs  who  .lufited 
om  private  trading  in  rum  and  general  merchandise 
One  of  his  enterprises,  the  breeding  of  Mieep  ar  i  the 
improvement  of  the  quaUty  of  wool,  conferred  ver-  tref 
benefits  upon  Australia  and  the  world  at  large.    Fo,"t  hai 
valuable  work  Macarthur  is  best  known.    From  wi^r 
derived  a  considerable  part  of  his  ample  fortimT 
strong-wdled   hot-tempered  person,  afiectional,^  ,  ,  h, 
circle  of  friends  but  equally  strong  in  his  antipatlues  l  . 
^vould  strain  every  nerve  to  get  his  own  way^   He  had 
quarrelled  with  the  last  two  Governors,  whose  authority 
he  had  endeavoured  to  undermine.    Hunter  described 
him  as  a  '  busybody,'  and  a  man  who  had  '  employ^  the 

enncmng  himself  by  means  truly  di.sgraceful '  Kina 
said  that  Macarthur  would  stop  at^  nothing  w^ch  ^rt 
cunning,  and  a  pair  of  basilisk  eyes  can  aflo^d^ 

unen  Bhgh  assumed  the  governorship  in  1806  John 
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Macartlvur  was  the  richest  man  in  New  South  Walcp,  and 
lio  was  fully  ronstious  of  tho  power  wlii'h  hi.-i  wealth 
gave  to  him.  He  had  retired  from  the  regiment  after  a 
violent  quarrel  with  King,  who  had  put  him  under  arrest 

for  fighting  a  duel,  and  had  sent  him  home  for  trial.  On 
liis  return  to  Sydney  he  applied  his  enern^etic  abilities 
cspeeially  to  sheej)-breeding  and  wool  production,  and 
was  granted  5,(KK)  acres  of  land  at  Camden  to  encourage 
his  breeding  experiments.  In  ISd.')  he  owned  one-third 
of  the  sheep  in  tho  eolony,  and  these  were  for  the  most 
part  merinos,  which  produced  the  finest  fleeces.  Differ^ 
ences  between  Bligh  and  Macarthur  arose  within  a  few 
months  of  the  arrival  of  ll\e  new  (Jovernor.  and  each  of 
them  had  means  of  annoying  the  other.  TJie  quarrels 
of  two  obstinate  men  would  have  no  historical  interest 
except  that  the  culminating  one  led  to  a  mutiny  against 
the  Governor's  rule.  BJigh  was  determined  to  crush  tlie 
trade  in  spirits,  and  to  punish  those  who  engaged  in  it. 
He  found  that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  his  pre- 
decessor, rum  liad  secured  such  a  hold  over  the  life  of  the 
community  that  it  was  used  as  a  currency  ;  people  paid 
for  clothing,  food,  tools,  and  goods  of  all  kinds  in  rum. 
This  pernicious  traffic,  Bligh  said,  must  stop,  and  he 
imposed  severe  penalties  on  any  who  were  found  to 
engage  in  it. 

A  few  months  after  Bligh  issued  this  order  tv.o  stills 
for  the  making  of  spirits  were  sent  out  from  London,  one 
of  tliem  being  consigned  to  Macarthur.    He  sivid  that  he 
had  not  ordered  it ;  his  London  agent  had  sent  it  out 
*  amongst  a  cargo  of  general  merchandise,  as  a  speculation. 
The  Governor  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  still.  Macarthur 
made  no  objection  to  the  taking  of  the  head  and  worm, 
the  parts  which  made  the  apparatus  useful  as  a  still,  but 
said  that  he  intended  to  keep  the  copper  boilers  for  his 
own  domestic  use.    But  Bligh  was  not  satisfied,  and 
ordered  the  seizure  of  the  coppers  also.  Thereupon 
Macarthur  brought  an  action  against  the  officer  who  look 
them,  for  illegal  seizure  of  his  goods  ;  and  the  Court 
(though  the  decision  was  not  unanimous),  recorded  the 
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than  that  it  w«  th„  Oov^inlv  t , 
^uacarthur  had  flumr  dnwr  "  r  . 

and  it  was  soon  taken  T 

trading  schooner  the  v,  «  Zir'  * 
to  Tahiti,  had  unwitting  ;\.ar;k;i  a  ^^^1^^^^^^^  ""^^ 

the  owners  ,f  the  Parmmatta  had  entered  t^^^^^''^' 
determined  to  abandon  the  vessel  rath«r^^^^^  Macartluir 
as  he  ceased  to  provide  for  X 1      fi  P^^' 
But  it  was  forbidden  hv  H,      1"''  ^^'^y  '''^'"^  ^^^^ore- 
owners  tTpermitl^^^^^  regulations  lor  ship- 

settJemeiU^  and  MaTarth  ?r  ^"  ^'""^^^^ 

Judge-Advocate   Atkinl   ^         «"'nmoned  before  the 

the  shin  ^o        Gov  en  mlt  ^.^  ^^^^  abandoned 

became;  r.ponsili:r"&J^^^^  ^^^^L^^  ^eld, 

^ourt  V  Lxh  coukl  dc^l  vt'Th^  \'  P^^^^^^        ^^e  only 

appealed  to  Tht  GWr^o  '  Xose^  f^Sd  5^ 
pomtrng  out  the  fth^iirfijf,,  f  •     •    ^"^"^  Atkins  was, 

«"d  adjudicate  in  h  r  nw^L^  tL  '"""'f'' 
quarrel  ,ith  the  Gov^mnr  .  .  "  *»'  another 
<»>  which  Macarthur  f  I  -,5         °^  ''"^'■d 

oolonyf  th;  other ',r.  ""^       «°^™o'  of  the 

it.  both  °drwSi™i'i'""*  "V"'  i"""""*"'  -"an 
l""P03es.    They  ,T^^„ut  .^"^  ^^'^  ^ot  at  cro., 

violence  uaa  boUTo  elue 
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On  ])ecember  16,  1807,  Macarthur  was  arrested  on  a 
warrant  issued  by  Atkins,  and  was  brought  to  tnal  on 
a  formidable  indictment  drawn  up  under  the  du-ection 
of  the  same  person,  who,  not  being  a  lawyer  (though  he 
was  Judge- Advocate),  obtained  the  assistance  of  a 
drunken  convict  solicitor.  It  specified  a  long  list  ot 
charges  against  Macarthur,  whom  it  described  as  a 
maUcious  and  seditious  man,  of  depraved  mind  and 
wicked  and  diabolical  disposition,'  and,  further,  as  ^  a 
person  of  evil  disposition  and  dishonest  conversation. 

The  members  of  the  Court  which  sat  to  try  Macarthur 
on  January  25,  1808,  were  six  members  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corips,  presided  over  by  the  Judge-Advocate.  But 
the  prisoner  naturally  objected  to  being  tried  by  his 
debtor,  Atkins,  with  whom  he  was  notoriously  at  enmity. 
The  officers  accordingly  objected  to  sit  with  Atkins,  who 
thereupon  retired  from  the  bench,  but  maintained  that 
the  Court  was  not  properly  constituted  without  him. 
Bligh  upheld  this  opinion,  sending  to  the  officers  the 
message,  '  You  are  no  Court  without  the  Judge-Advocate. 

The  extraordinary  position  was  thus  created  that  the 
prisoner  had  objected  to  the  presence  of  the  Judge-Advo- 
cate upon  the  bench  and  that  his  obiection  had  been 
upheld  by  the  other  members  of  the  Court ;  that  the 
Governor  had  declared  that  the  Court  was  not  properly 
constituted  without  the  Judge- Advocate ;  and  that 
meanwhile  Macarthur  continued  a  prisoner,  the  six 
officers  contending  that  he  was  answerable  to  them,  since 
they  had  been  sworn  to  try  him,  the  Governor  that  they 
*]uid  no  right  to  trv  him.  So  that  the  Governor  had 
brought  himself  into  sharp  conflict  with  the  officers  of 
the  only  military  force  in  the  colony. 

On  January  20  Bligli  summoned  them  to  appear  before 
luin  at  Government  House,  to  answer  for  •  certain  crimes 
with  which  the  Judge-Advocate  had  charged  them  ; 
and  on  the  same  day  he  sent  a  message  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  corps,  Major  George  Johnston,  informing 
him  that  he  intended  to  arrest  the  six  officers  for  treason- 
able practices.   Early  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day 
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foZd  di«^«g»«ied,  and  he  had  been 

loagea  m  tne  common  jail. 

While  these  things  were  occurring  there  was  intense 
excitement  in  the  colony.  The  arreft  of  Marrthur  had 
naturally  aroused  feeling  against  the  Governor  ;  for  whfle 
Macarthur  had  many  enemies,  some  moved  by  envy 
some  because  tliey  had  come  in  conflict  with  his  masterful 
temper,  he  also  had  troops  of  firm  friends.  To  Macarthur's 
M  X'tTr  1 ^  inking  Wm 

ho  wLnl     f^u  ''^V^^^"  ^^''^y  ^ere  now  tdded 

ho  haf  aH     "  "^^^^^'^         ^-re  many 

arnlH«  g"evances  agamst  the  Governor  on  a  variety  of 
grounds,  most  of  them  relating  to  his  abusive  manner 
and  h  s  arbitrary  actions.  Wentworth,  one  of  the 
colonial  surgeons  was  amongst  the  number.  There  were 
others  whose  dissatisfaction  had  no  more  justifiable 
foundation  than  that  they  had  profited  from  deal^  in 

nan'thaftrat^  ^'^^  ^"^^'^  ^ 

Svdniv'  f^^^'^^l'  Who  resided  at  some  distance  from 

;xc  to  it  f  .  conversing 
xcitedly  in  the  streets,  and  that  'everything  denoted 
error  and  consternation.'    His  officers,  baekfd  up  by 

01  the  arrest  of  Bligh.  Johnston  was  a  cool,  mild- 
mannered,  but  resolute  officer,  by  no  means  turbu  ei^  by 
3Tr*-.   ^Vl^'l^'  '^'^  occurrence  of  the 

he  n  LpH  f  h  1^^^  convinced  that  unless 

n„lH  K  •  ""P^P"^^^  Governor  under  arrest  there 
olo  lf /  "i^urrection,  '  and  that  the  blood  of  the 
olonist  would  be  upon  my  head.'   An  immense  number 

<  xcL""^  h    '"""IP^'^^^^g  a"  the  respectable  inhabitants 
xctpt  those  who  were  innnediatcly  connected  with 

•igcd  him  to  take  decisive  measures.    That  he  acted  from 
'j^TT'T'  '""'"^     "^""^y     h^^^"y  questionable.  ' 
M^^nhZ^l'  ^ S'^""  ^ib^'^tion  of  John 

.Macarthur  from  prison,  and  sent  soldiers  to  see  that  it  was 
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executed.  The  jailer  eompUed  with  liis  command. 
Macarthur  then  joined  the  throng  in  the  barrack  square  ; 
and  he  it  was  who  drew  up— using  a  gun  for  a  writing 
desk— the  requisition  to  Joluiston  begging  him  to  place 
the  Governor  under  arrest  and  to  assume  command  oi 
the  colony,  and  pledging  those  who  signed  to  support  him 
with  their  fortunes  and  their  lives. 

It  is  clear  that  Major  Johnston  had  resolved  to  depose 
Bligh  before  the  liberation  of  Macarthur.  He  had  signed 
the  order  for  release  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  could 
not  have  taken  so  decisive  a  step  as  to  order  the  release 
of  a  prisoner  unless  he  had  been  prepared  to  accept  full 
responsibility  for  his  action. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon  of  January  26,  about 
an  hour  before  sunset.  Johnston  determined  to  arrest 
the  Governor  before  the  close  of  the  day.  He  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  and,  with  the  drums 
beating  to  the  rhythm  of  '  The  Brit  .,h  Grenadiers,'  and  the 
regimental  colours  floating  in  the  air.  the  redcoats  swung 
out  of  the  barrack  square  and  marched  towards  Govern- 
ment House.  Bligh  from  an  upper  window  saw  them 
coming.  He  already  knew  what  the  intention  was,  for 
Johnston  had  sent  him  a  letter  informing  him  that  the 
respectable  inhabitants  had  charged  him  with  crimes  that 
rendered  him  '  unfit  to  exe-cise  the  supreme  authority 
another  moment  in  this  colony.' 

The  soldiers,  on  arrival  at  Government  House,  were 
drawn  up  in  line  opposite  the  gates,  with  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery presented  against  the  building,  while  four  officers 
'  and  a  number  of  troops  were  sent  inside  to  execute  the 

The  entrance  of  the  soldiers  was  for  a  short  while 
blocked  by  the  Governor  s  daugiiter,  but  she  was  respect- 
fully moved  aside,  and  a  search  of  the  house  for  Bligh 
was  commenced.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  find- 
ing him.  The  Governor  himself  heard  them  '  rummaging 
alf  the  outhouses  and  searching  the  grounds,'  while  he, 
in  full  uniform  with  his  medal  on  his  breast  and  his 
sword  by  his  side,  was  in  a  lumber-room  tearing  up  some 
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official  papers  and  stuffing  others  iusicle  his  waistcoat 
Ihe  lance-corporal  who  at  length  found  him  deposed  on 
oath  that  he  was  hiding  under  a  bed,  whence  he  had  to 
be  dragged  forth.    Eligh  emphatically  denied  this  state- 
ment, though  he  admitted  that  he  had  concealed  himself 
ni  order  that  ho  might,  by  gaining  time,  see  whether  any- 
thmg  could  be  done  for  the  restoration  of  his  authority, 
io  suppose  that  a  man  with  Bligh's  record  was  hiding 
on  account  of  fear  would  assuredly  do  him  an  injustice  ; 
but  that  he  really  was  hiding  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The 
soldiers  were  searching  a  considerable  time  before  he 
was  found.    3Iajor  Johnston  reported  that  he  was  '  dis- 
covered in  a  situation  too  disgraceful  to  be  mcx..ioned,' 
and  another  contemporary  supplies  the  picturesque 
detail  that  when  he  emerged  his  uniform  '  was  befouled 
with  white  feathers.'; 

That  night  the  streets  of  Sydney  were  illuminated. 
1  here  were  bonfires  and  festivities;  and  a  little  later 
several  shops  erected  signboards  whereon  the  'ever- 
memorable  January  26 '  w  ere  symbolized  by  the  brush 
of  some  colonial  Dick  Tinto.  One  of  these  paintings 
represented  Major  Johnston  in  Highland  uniform,  stand- 
ing  with  his  foot  upon  a  snake  and  his  sword-point 
through  its  head,  while  close  by  stood  a  female  figure 
})resenting  him  with  a  cap  of  liberty— an  ironical  allegory 
surely,  to  m-et  the  gaze  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sydney  at  this  time. 

It  must  in  fakness  to  Bligh  be  added  that  he  seems 
to  have  been  poi)ular  amongst  the  farming  class,  who 
appreciated  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  suppress  the  spirit 
traffic  ;  he  had  been  their  friend  when  the  properties 
of  many  of  them  had  been  ruined  by  flood  ;  but,  from 
tlie  nature  i.f  theii-  occupation,  they  would  not  have  had 
much  personal  contact  with  him.  A  more  dependable 
witness  was  George  Cayley,  the  botanist,  who,  while  think- 
ing t  lat  Bhgh  was  unfit  to  be  Governor  because  deficient 
in  policy,  thoroughly  disapproved  of  the  violent  act  of 
deposition,  and  blamed  Macarthur  as  the  real  author 
of  it. 
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After  the  arrest  of  Bligh  and  pending  action  by  the 
British  Government,  affairs  were  administered  under 
the  direction  of  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps, 
with  John  Macarthur  occupying  the  position  of  Colonial 
Secretary  without  salary.  But,  able  as  he  was,  his 
temperament  was  not  calculated  to  win  popularity,  and 
if  he  had  continued  long  in  the  exercise  of  power  there 
probably  would  have  been  another  revolution.  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  very  slow  co  act  after  the  news 
of  the  mutiny  reached  England.  That  event  occurred 
in  January  1808,  and  it  was  not  until  December  1809 
that  a  successor  to  Bligh  arrived  in  Port  Jackson. 

When  an  inquiry  into  the  mutiny  was  made  in  Eng- 
land Johnston  was  sentenced  to  be  cashiered,  with  an 
addendum  to  the  decree  of  the  court-martial  admitting 
that  he  had  had  to  face  novel  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances calling  for  immediate  decision.  He  returned  to 
New  South  Wales,  and  lived  there  upon  his  farm,  a 
much-respected  man,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  John 
Macarthur,  who  went  to  England  to  give  evidence,  could 
not,  without  danger  of  arrest,  return  to  Australia  until 
1817,  and  suffered  a  chafing  exile  of  eight  years.  Bligh 
Avas  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral,  but  was  not 
again  entrusted  with  public  office. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
FURTHER  EXPLORATIONS 

'T^J^t  Blue  Mountains-Blaxland's  success-Evans 
o  ToTri?  t'^'^u"'  ^''^'"^-Voyages  of  Baas  and  FUnders  in 
tho  lorn  ThNmb-BasH  discovers  coal— Discovery  of  Bass  Strait 
and  \Vesternport-Bass  d  Flinders  circumna^gate  TasmSa 
m  tho  A  or  folk—End  oi  Uass-Voyago  of  the  Ldy  Nelson- 
DU^^^v  '"'7'  PhdHp-FU.>ders's  voyage  in  thelnvestigator 
iTl^nH  Ar'^."^  spencer's  and  St.  Vincent's  Gulfs  and  Kangaroo 
tinn  .  ^^"^      Encounter  Bay-arcumnaliga- 

H?riili."  ^'*^'tr,^"  u"**"®  AustraUa-FUnd/rs  in  MauritiuL- 
tiif  liberation  and  death. 

The  settlement  at  Port  Jackson,  together  with  its  exten- 
sions at  Parramatta  and  on  the  Hawkesbury  River 
occupied  an  area  which,  compared  with  the  total  bulk 
of  Australia,  was  but  an  insignificant  fragment.  It  was 
not  so  larpre  as  is  the  ishnd  of  Corsica  in  comparison 
with  the  size  of  Europe.  vVhat  the  continent  was  like 
even  in  outline,  was  not  known  until  fifteen  years  after  the 
First  Fleet  arrived.  That  it  was  a  continent  at  all,  and 
not  a  cluster  of  islands,  was  r.ot  known.  That  Van 
piemen's  Land  was  isolated  was  not  known.  What  the 
inland  teiritory  was  like  was  not  known.  There  was  an 
immense  field  of  lalmur  for  explorers  to  cover,  both  bv 
sea  ana  land. 

The  %8t  problem  of  exploration  which  occupied 
attention  was  that  of  finding  a  way  across  the  mountains 
into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  interior  of  New  South 
\.aies  IS  an  immense  plain.  ,  :  ago  tbcrt  were  moun- 
tains upon  It.  The  sea  covcrc,  a  large  part  of  it.  But 
the  hills  have  been  worn  down,  dissolved,  washed  away 
and  spread  out  by  the  rains  and  the  floods  of  millions 
of  years.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although 
Australia  was  the  latest  of  the  continents  to  be  discovered 
and  peopkd  by  the  white  race,  it  i^  geologically  an  hi- 
conceivably  ancient  land.  It  is  full  of  the  stumps  of  old 
mountams,  on  je  ten  or  twenty  thousand  feet  high,  which 
have  been  ground  away  by  water  and  weather  much  as 
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a  tsiigar-loaf  might  be  reduced  by  rubbing  away  its  top 
and  sidi'.s.  Upoi  the  intciior  plains  there  are  grca* 
stretches  of  .soil  as  level  as  a  bowling-green,  through  v.hii  li 
you  can  bore  for  hundreds  of  feet  whhout  stiiking  any 
rock.  This  plain  comes  to  an  end  at  the  slopes  of  the 
range  of  mountains  which,  like  vertebrae,  stretch  tiorth 
and  south  f'-oni  Cape  York  to  Wilson's  Promontory. 
There  are  gaps  between,  but  the  dividing  line  of  the 


The  Blub  Moomtains. 


hiountains  is  well  marked  throughout.  In  some  places 
they  oppose  a  stubborn  barrier  to  a  crossing. 

The  difficuhy  experii-nced  in  traversing  this  range 
did  not  consist  in  the  height  of  the  mountains.  They 
run  up  to  seven  thousand  feet  (Mount  Kosciusco  attams 
7  328  and  Mount  Townsend  7,238),  but  the  section  lying 
at  the  back  of  Sydney  does  not  exceed  4,5(»0  feet.  The 
difficulty  lay  in  the  tumbled,  chaotic  fashion  m  which 
these  hills,  or  rather,  this  broken  plateau  of  sandstone, 
was  found  to  crumple,  into  deep,  sheer  precipices,  open 
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into  inipenotrable  gorges,  fling  rocky  ribs  athwart  tlic 
gaps,  and  toss  tree-crested  ridges  one  behind  the  other 
defiantly.  The  explorer  pushed  up  a  valley,  and  found 
■  hat  It  ended  in  a  rugged  wall  with  tiees  above  him  ;  he 
pursued  the  line  of  a  spur,  and  found  himself  peering 
over  the  edge  of  a  ravine  with  trees  below  him.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  valley  leading  through. 

East  of  this  mass  lay  the  somewhat  narrow  and 
Avrmkled  slope  fringing  the  sea,  where  Sydney  was 
situated.  To  the  oarly  inhabitants,  the  distant  moun- 
tams,  wrapped  in  an  atmospli(>ro  of  perpetual  purple, 
were  a  region  of  mystery,  t<  ,  my  a  gatewav  of  hope  ; 
to  some  they  proved  a  lure  to  delusion  and  death.  They 
were  so  blue,  and  so  soft  to  the  distant  view,  that  a 
superstition  sprang  up  that  delectable  lands  lav  on  the 
farther  side  of  them  ;  so  that  Governor  King,  after  some 
had  perished,  had  to  issue  an  order  denouncing  the  story 
as  being  'as  wicked  as  it  is  false,  and  calculated  to 
bring  the  believers  in  it  to  destruction.' 

With  the  extension  of  settlement  it  became  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  penetrate  beyond  the  mountains  ;  but 
apart  from  this  tliere  were  adventurous  spirits  to  whom 
tlie  exploration  had  attractions  for  its  owr  sake  Cap- 
tain William  Paterson,  in  1793,  led  a  party  of  Scottish 
Highlanders  to  the  attack ;  in  1794  Henry  Hacking  made 
an  attempt;  in  179G,  Surgeon  George  Bass  took  rope 
ladders  and  grappling-irons  for  a  vigorous  assault  ;  in 
1804  George  Cayley  described  an  attempt  which  he  led  as 
being  like  travelling  '  over  the  tops  of  houses  in  a  town,' 
and,  though  himself  a  man  of  -emarkable  bodily  strength 
and  enthusiasm,  and  having  with  him  a  good  equipment 
and  '  the  strongest  men  in  the  colony  to  assist  him,'  had 
to  admit  that  he  was  beaten.    After  receiving  Cayley's 
report.  Governor  King  confessed  that  perseverance  in 
an  endeavour  to  cross  such  'a  confused  and  barren 
assembla'  3  of  mountains  with  impassable  chasms  be- 
tween w.  uld  be  as  chimerical  as  useless.'    Even  the- 
crows  which  Cayley's  ;  arty  saw  seemed  to  them  to  oear 
an  appearance  of  *  having  lost  their  way.' 
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It  was  not  until  1813  that  Gregory  Blaxland,  Lieu- 
tenant Lawson,  and  a  young  student,  William  Charles 

Wentworth,  starting  from  near  Penrith,  cut  their  way 
through  the  thick  scrub  and  timber,  scrambled  and 
clambered  with  slow  and  toilsome  steps  for  fifteen  days 
along  tho  range  towards  Mount  York,  and,  skirting  that 
obstac;\  saw  the  great  green  B.ithurst  Plains  lying  west 
of  the  They  knew  that  they  had  conquered  the  task 
at  which  others  had  failed  so  signally  that  a  tradition 
of  insuperableness  had  grown  up  abcMit  it  ;  and  it  was 
with  the  pen  of  one  who  'cnew  the  joy  of  discovery  that 
Wentworth,  three  years  later,  in  competing  for  a  Cam- 
bridge prize  for  poetry,  described  how — 

As  a  meteor  shoots  athwart  tho  night 
The  boundless  champaign  burst  upon  our  sight, 
Till,  nearer  seen,  the  beauteous  landscape  grew. 
Opening  like  Canaan  on  rapt  Israel's  view. 

The  route  found  by  Blaxland  and  his  companions 
was  followed  up  by  Surveyor  G.  W.  Evans,  who  de- 
scended the  range  on  the  far  side,  traversed  the  plains  to 
a  point  beyond  Bathurst,  and  returned  with  the  glad 
tidings  that  the  country  across  the  mountains  was  equal 
to  every  demand  that  could  be  made  for  the  extension 
of  pasture  land  and  tillage  for  centuries  to  come.  These 
endeavours  to  master  the  Blue  Mountains  were  the 
precursors  of  many  long  inland  journeys  which  made 
the  story  of  the  exploration  of  Australia  a  romance 
tinged  with  tragedy. 

The  series  of  voyages  by  which  the  discovery  of  the 
continent  by  sea  was  completed  centres  around  the 
person  of  Matthew  Flinders.  This  celebrated  navigator 
came  out  to  Australia  as  a  midshipman  on  the  Reliance, 
the  vessel  commissioned  to  convey  Governor  Hunter  to 
New  South  Wales  in  1795.  The  ship's  surgeon,  George 
Bass,  was  animated  by  an  eager  spirit,  and  his  intellectual 
interest  in  the  geographical  problems  which  then  awaited 
solution  was  very  keen.  Flinders  and  Bass,  both  Lin- 
polnshjre  men,  became  close  friends  during  the  voyage, 
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and  laid  tlicir  plans  for  pursuing  a  course  of  discoviry 
together. 

Bass  had  brought  out  fro-  i  England  with  luin  a  tiny 
boat  which  he  called  the  Tom  Thumb.  She  had  only 
an  eight-foot  keel  with  a  five-foot  beam — a  mere  tub 
of  a  boat.  Yet,  having  no  better  craft  available,  the 
two  friends  took  her  for  a  cruise  out  of  Port  Jackson 
shortly  after  their  arrival.  'J'hey  explored  the  George's 
River,  and  presented  to  the  Governor  so  good  a  report 
of  what  they  found  that  lie  estal)lished  Bankstown 
there.  A  few  months  later  (March  1796)  Bass  and 
Flinders,  in  a  second  Tom  Thumb,  built  in  Sydney,  again 
sailed  out  of  harbour,  and  ran  south  to  Port  Hacking, 
which  they  explored.  It  was  an  exceedingly  adven- 
turous cruise,  calling  for  all  the  seamanship  of  which 
the  two  friends  were  capable.  Several  times  they  were 
nearly  capsized,  and  only  saved  themselves  by  the  most 
dexterous  management.  Falling  amidst  a  party  of 
aboriginals  upon  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  where  they 
had  landed  to  make  some  repairs  and  to  dry  their  powdt^r 
in  the  sun,  Flinders  amused  them  by  clipping  their  hair 
and  beards  with  a  large  j)air  of  scissors,  while  Bass 
attended  to  the  mending  operations  and  filled  the  casks 
with  fresh  water. 

The  taste  of  explorati(;n  obtained  upon  these  two 
cruises  whetted  the  appetite  of  Bass  and  Flinders,  who 
were  fully  aware  of  the  valuable  discovery  work  remain- 
ing to  be  done  upon  the  Australian  coast  ;  and  the 
keenness  they  showed  in  the  tasks  they  set  themselves 
induced  Governor  Hunter  to  encourage  them  in  further 
enterprises  of  a  like  character.  Ships'  duties,  however, 
prevented  Flinders  from  accom.panying  his  friend  on  his 
next  two  expeditions.  On  the  first  of  these  Bass  dis- 
covered coal  at  the  place  now  called  C!oalclifE,  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  Botany  Bay,  and  was  thus  the 
first  to  direct  attention  to  the  presence  of  coal  deposits, 
which  have  since  yielded  an  enormous  part  of  the 
wealth  of  New  South  Wales.  On  the  second  expedition, 
in  a  whaleboat  lent  to  him,  with  a  crew  of  six  bluejackets, 
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by  tho  Governor,  Bass  rounded  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  contnu.nt  at  Cape  Howe,  entered  Stra[t  Ld 
discovorod  VVosternport  (January  1796).  which  he 
named  'from  its  relative  situation  to  every  otlTer  kno^ 
harbour  on  the  eoast.'   It  was.  in  fact,  the  most  fmT 

mont  ofTtt?'  '"i  thTcstS. 
ment  of  settlement  ni  Australia. 

\hnm.r^ltT''''V''^''^''  ''^"'^'^^^  "'^1  belief  that 
Holland  to  be  improbable.  He  had  not.  indeed  posi- 
ively  demonstrated  tho  existence  of  a  strait  thS 
the  south-westerly  swell  which  rolled  in  upon  Western 
port  convinced  him  that  there  was  one.  The  strnTwas 
proved,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  eireumnaviglt^  by 
Bass  and  Fhnders  together  in  the  Norfolk  in  1798  Thk 

mtec  For  r*:;  ^^j.^"  ^^^ieh  Bass  parties 
pat(cl.  For  Flmdc.s,  who  published  an  account  of  fhe 
v-oyage  it  was  an  aehievement  which  brought  him  luider 
the  notice  of  his  English  superiors  as  a  navigato^j  Hgh 
■apacity  who  was  worthy  to  be  entrusted  w'h  more 
mportant  tasks.    But  Bass,  after  returning  to  Engknd 

imt^::r  ^V^"^^  ^^^^  to  Australia 

1801  t  was  as  part  owner  of  a  trading  ship,  the  Venus 

elard  hiT  t  i,^'''"^  ^"^"^  disappoint^  in  this 
regard  he  took  his  ship,  in  1803,  on  a  voyage  to  the 
.South  American  coast,  whence  he  never  returLd  What 

mant  ^n''"  ^^^V^^"*^^'  accomplished,  and  briS 

man  is  an  unsolved  mystery.  The  probabUity  is  that 
he  expected  to  make  a  profit  from  partieipat  ng  n  the 
South  American  contraband  trade,  was  captured  by 

which  L  I??'    His  name  lives  in  that  of  the  strait 

which  he  discovered,  and  in  the  eulogium  ^vritten 

"r  affectionate  friend  and  compaS  In 

^dvfuture  Flinders,  who  recorded  that  Bass's  whale- 

'  LT'  °7'  "^^'^  himself  had  won 

an  honourable  place  m  the  list  of  those  whose  arfour 
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Htaiuls  most  (oiispicuouB  for  the  promotion  of  useful 
knowledge  ' 

Tho  f«xploratK)ns  of  Bass  and  inindors  liad  been  under- 
taken on  their  own  initiative,  in  their  spare  time  ;  but 
from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  task 
of  completing  the  discovery  of  Australia  was  taken  in 
hand  svst.-matieallv.    In  1800  a  small  60-ton  brig,  the 
Lady  Nelson,  was  sent  out  under  the  command  of  L.ieu- 
tenant  James  Grant  to  assist  in  the  work.    She  l'a;\>,een 
built  to  the  design  of  Captain  J<.hn  Schamk,  wnth  three 
sliding  centre-board  keels,  which,  by  enabling  her  draft 
to  be  lessened  in  shallow  water,  would  permit  her  to  run 
close  to  a  coast  or  into  rivers.    Grant  %vas  ins^tructed  to 
make  the  v(nace  to  Sydney  through  Bass  Strait,  the 
news  of  the  discovery  of  that  passage  having  evoked 
much  interest  in  En^'Hnd.    Sighting  the  Australian 
coast  opposite  the  present  boundary  of  V^t^^ia  and 
South  Australia  on  December  3,  1800,  the  Lady  Nelson 
from  this  point  sailed  parallel  to  a  country  which,  as  far 
as  Bass's  Westernport,  was  hitherto  unknown,  and  she 
was  the  first  vessel  to  i)ass  through  the  Strait  westward. 

The  Lady  Nelson  remained  in  the  Australian  service 
throughout  her  highly  adventurous  career,  until  f^  ^^f^ 
captured  by  pirates  in  1825.    The  most  important  of  he 
ser\nces  rendered  in  her  was  the  discovery  of  Vovi  Phillip 
in  1802    Grant  hod  slipped  across  the  opening  at  the 
head  of  which  this  ^reat  l)ay  stands,  and  there  were  some 
who  thought  that  furti.cr  exploration  would  reveal  the 
cleavage  which  was  bcli<  v.  d  to  divido  New  South  Wales 
•  on  the  east  from  New  Holland  on  the  west.    I  mler  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  John  Murray,  tho  ship  was 
commissioned  to  pursue  detailed  investigations  on  the 
south  coast.    A  complete  survey  of  Westernport  was 
made,  and  Murray  then  sent  his  mate,  Bowen,  in  the 
launch  to  examine  the  entrance  to  Port  Philhp.  Bowea 
having  found  a  practicable  channel,  Murray  sailed  into 
the  great  harbour  on  February  15,  1802.    He  named  it 
Port  King  but  the  Governor  himself  changed  the  name  to 
Port  Phillip,  after  the  first  ruler  of  New  South  Wales, 
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It  is  intoresfinc  to  note  llmf  th..  i  i- 

recorded  in  his  jlrna    ^^1,  t 

port  on  March  8^"Tpili^  ^7*''  possession  of  the 
a  awchai^e  of  three  volleys  of  small-arms  ^  ,1,'^ 

Sut     :ire"'' Slo'r. 

by  producing^  ci,arts  of ZVS,;„o^''A^^^^ 

arrived  upon  the  Australian  o„„.t  on  December  ,f'  xS^ 
and  anchored  in  King  Georee's  S,„„„l    ,T  u      \  ,  ' 

.i,iiv,.r    'I'l,™    ,  ,  by  Captain  Geort'c  Van- 

''Xtremitie.s  he  demonstrated  that     ere  w"        ,!  "-'f 
;,v  ..t.ng  the  country  into  island,  'jnTe  t^^^^ 
80,1  he  circumnavigated  Australia  in  tht  J^^i.  X,.;.' 

:  t  zts'i:!aS'  °'  "'""^ -^-i^s 

Jt  wfts  appropriate  that  the  navieator  ivi         i  i 
-  the  man  togTifl^^ 
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which  it  bears.    Flinders  pointed  out  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  Dutch  had  known  nothing  of  the  eastern  coasts  their 
name,  New  Holland,  could  not  be  properly  applied  there  ; 
whilst  Cook's  name,  New  South  Wales,  could  not  be 
attached  to  the  western  portion.    He  did  not  invent  the 
name  Australia,  for  it  had  already  been  suggested  as  a 
name  for  the  southern  region  of  the  earth  lying  between 
and  to  the  south  of  South  Africa  and  America;  but  he 
ureed  that  it  was  necessary  to  geographical  precision 
that.  New  Holland  and  New  South  Wales  having  now 
been  demonstrated  to  be  two  aspects  of  the  same  land, 
there  should  be  one  convenient  name  for  it ;  and  Australia 
appeared  to  him  to  be  both  a  convenient  and  an  agreeable 
one.    Curiously  enough.  Banks  and  others  opposed  the 
use  of  it  and*  Flinders  was  not  allowed  to  pubhsh  the 
account  of  his  voyage  as  A  Voyage  to  Australia,  hnt  as 
A  Voyage  to  Terra  Australis.    But  the  name  which  he 
recommended  came  gradually  into  general  use^^  conse- 
quence of  the  strong  preference  for  it  which  he  had 
expressed,  though  for  some  years  officially  New  Holland 
was   still  employed.     In   1817   Governor  Macquarie 
formally  requested  that  in  future  Australia  should  be 
adopted  in  despatches  ;  and  his  successor  Brisbane,  to 
whom  a  daughter  was  born  in  Sydney,  named  her  Eleanor 
Australia,'  to  signify  his  fondness  for  the  name. 

The  conclusion  of  the  career  of  Flinders  as  an  explorer 
was  crowded  with  misfortunes.    After  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Australia  the  Invesiigator,  an  old  ship  when  she 
was  placed  in  this  service  by  the  Admiralty,  was  too 
'  unseaworthy  to  permit  of  her  further  employment  in 
such  researches,  and  Flinders  decided  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, publish  his  charts,  and  ask  for  another  vessel. 
Taking  a  passage  in  tlie  Porpoise,  he  was  wreck,  d  on  the 
Barrier  Reef,  off  the  Queensland  coast.    He  made  his 
wav  in  a  small  boat  back  to  Sydney,  where  Governor  King 
coviri  rrivp  him  nothing  better  for  making  the  voyage  ot 
If,  0(tO°miles  than  the  Cinnberkmd,  a  wretched  little  2y-ton 
schooner.  '  something  less  than  a  Gravesend  packet  boat. 
But  Flinders  determined  to  match  his  seamanship  and 
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courage  against  the  waves  of  three  oceans  in  this  diminu- 
tive craft.    He  successfully  took  her  through  Torres 
btrait  and  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  there  heavy  weather 
and  the  failure  of  one  of  his  pumps  compelled  him  to 
seek  shelter  at  Mauritius,  then  a  Erench  colony  bearing 
the  name  of  He  de  France.  * 
The  military  governor  of  the  island,  General  Decaen, 
did  not  beheve  Elinders's  story  that  he  was  actually 
voyaging  to  Europe  in  so  tiny  a  ship,  and  in  a  flush  of 
anger  accused  him  of  being  a  spy  ;  for  Great  Britain  and 
France  were  then  at  war.    Flinders  was  indignant  at 
being  detained  especially  as  he  carried  a  passport  from 
the  French   Government  guaranteeing  protection  in 
i  rench  ports.    The  Governor,  however,  objected  that  the 
passport  was  granted  for  the  Investigator,  not  for  the 
Cumberhmi.    Decaen  modified  his  demeanour  after  the 
hist  intemew  and  sent  to  Flinders  an  invitation  to 
'linner^  But  he  was  irritated  by  the  suspicion  of  his 
Oom  fides  expressed  by  Uecaen,  and  refused  to  go  The 
Governor  considered  his  attitude  insolent,  and  resolved 
o  keep  him  a  prisoner  until  his  case  had  been  referred 
to  the  i  rench  Government.    This  unfortunate  misunder- 
tu^t'^'f  T'f^'i^^  the  anger  of  both  men,  was  the 
cause  of   he  detention  of  Flinders  in  Mauritius  for  six 

JSlO^nnH  f/'"''-!  ^""J^  ^^^^""^  England  till 
JSIO,  and  then  only  sufficient  of  life  was  left  to  him  for 

writing  his  Voyage  to  Terra  Australia  and  preparing  his 

splendid  atlas  of  origmal  charts.    He  died  in  1814  on 

he  very  day  when  his  book  came  from  the  publishers  ; 
but  he  was  then  unconscious  and  never  saw  it 
It  was  long  beUeved  that  General  iJecaen  did  Flinders 

he  further  gross  wrong  of  taking  from  him  his  papers 
and  drawings  and  sending  them  to  Taris  to  be  ^pied 
so  as    o  enable  the  French  officers  to  appropriat l  to 
themselves  the  credit  for  work  which  he  had  done  This 
charge  indeed,  has  been  expressly  made;  but  there  is 

the^F^^r^"  ^^"'^"^^  1^     '^^^  certarn  that 

mblfw  \        4*""  ^^'^^  charts  till  he 

pubhshed  them.   The  suspicion,  however,  was  not  an- 
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natural,  since,  in  consequence  of  his  long  detention  the 
official  history  of  Baudin's  discovery  expedition  was 
published  in  Paris  seven  years  before  the  appearance  of 
Flinders's  Voyage  to  Terra  Anstralis  ;  and  it  was  accom- 
panied by  an  atlas  delineating  coasts  which  Flinders 
had  undoubtedly  discovered.    But  the  French  had  been 
upon  the  same  coasts  after  him,  and  their  charts  were 
engraved  from  the  drawings  of  their  own  marine  sur- 
veyors.   Naturally  the  French  drawings  were  '  very  like  ' 
those  of  Flinders,  as  those  who  launched  the  charge  of 
plagiarism  were  quick  to  poin^  out.    But  they  were 
'  like  '  because  both  had  worked  upon  the  same  coasts,  and 
a  critical  comparison  reveals  sufficient  important  differ- 
ences to  acquit  the  French  officers  of  the  charge  which 
Avas  somewhat  vehemently  made  against  them  at  the 
time.    No  ground  for  it  was  given  by  anything  which 
Flinders  said  or  wrote.    He  thought  that  he  had  been 
WTongcd  by  Decaen,  but  he  was  chivalrous  towards  his 
enemy,  and  he  was  incapable  of  anything  like  mean  envy 
in  estimating  the  work  of  rivals  in  his  own  field. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  EXTENSION  OF  SETTLEMENT 

Baudiifs   oxpcdition — Effect   of   French   operations — Settlenieul  at 
Kisdon  Cove — First  Port  Phillip  Sett  lenient  —Foundation  of  Holsart 

 Settlement  of  Port  I)alrynii)le — Napoleon's  order  to  'take  Port 

Jackson  ' — Sea  power  and  the  security  of  Australia — The  Astrolabe 
at  Wostcrnport — Governor  Darhnj^'s  commission — Alteration  of 
boundaries  of  New  South  Wales — Westernport  and  King  George's 
Sound  settlements — ^Whole  of  Australia  claimed  as  British  terri- 
tory. 

While  Flinders  was  pursuing  his  explorations  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  Australia  in  the  Investigator,  he  met 
in  Encounter  Bay  a  French  vessel,  tlu>  Geographe,  under 
tlu-  •; oinmand  of  ("apt;vi!i  Nicliolas  Bandin.  It  was  kriown 
to  him  that  a  French  discovery  expedition  had  been 
despatched  to  Australasian  waters,  because,  before  he 
left  England,  a  passport  for  its  protection  had  been 
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requested  by  the  Governineiit  of  the  liepublic  and  had 
been  granted  by  the  Admiralty.  Nevertheless,  the  Eng- 
lish navigator  was  jiiuch  surprised  to  meet  a  foreign  ship 
in  these  uncharted  seas,  and,  being  uueertain  as  to  what 
her  disposition  uiigiit  be,  cleared  the  ship  for  action  in 
case  he  should  be  attacked. 

But   Baudin  was  engaged  in  a   perfectly  peaceful, 
scientific  mission,  and  no  man  less  likely  than  he  to  lead 
an  expedition  with  aggressive  intentions  ever  connnanded 
a  vessel.    Neither  by  training  nor  temperament  was  he 
the  kind  of  oliicer  whom  the  French  Government  would 
have  selected  had  their  designs  been  sucli  as  has  some- 
times been  supposed.    The  two  commanders  met  in  the 
late  afternoon  of  April  8.  18U2.    Flinders  boarded  the 
Geographe  then,  and  again  on  the  following  morning, 
when  he  breakfasted  with  Baudin  and  had  amiable  con- 
versations with  him  concerning  their  respective  voyages. 
The  French  had  left  J^irope  nine  months  before  tiio 
Investigator  sailed,  and,  had  it  not  been  that  Baudin  was 
singularly  dilatory  he  might  have  forestalled  Flinders  in 
the  most  important  of  his  discoveries.    As  one  of  the 
French  officers  said  to  him  when  they  met  again  at  Port 
.Jackson,  '  Ah,  captain,  if  w  e  had  not  been  kept  so  long 
picking  up  shells  and  collecting  butterflies  at  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  you  would  not  have  discovered  tlie  south  coast 
before  us.'    As  it  was,  the  extent  of  fresh  discovery  made 
l)y  the  French  was  no^  more  than  about  a  hundred  and 
tifty  miles,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Murray  to  Cape 
Hanks,  where  Grant  had  come  upon  the  coast  in  the  Lady 
Xdsvn. 

When  the  French  expedition  returned  to  Europe,  the 
history  of  the  voyage  published  at  Paris  was  accompanied 
by  an  t  las  containing  a  map  upon  which  the  whole 
ciuLstlinj  from  Wilson  s  Promontory  to  the  head  of  the 
Great  Australian  Bight  was  named  Napoleon's  Land 
I "  IVrre  Ni'poleon  ).  French  names  wxiv  also  givc^;  to 
ail  the  principal  geographical  features  of  this  great  stretch 
of  territory.  Thus,  Spencer's  Gulf  was  named  Golfe 
Bonaparte,  St.  Vincent's  Gulf  was  named  Golfe  Josephine, 
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and  Kiuicaroo  Island,  which  Flinders  had  discoveicd, 
was  named,  after  the  French  Minister  of  Marnie,  lie 
Decri?.  Flinders,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  ot  this 
atlas,  was  licld  a  prisoner  in  [Mauritius  by  General  Decacn, 
in  the  circumstances  which  have  already  been  related, 
but  the  French  officers  knew  that  he  had  made  these 
discoveries,  and  that  his  detention  prevented  the  publica- 
tion of  his  own  work  in  advance  oi  theirs.  _  _ 

In  view  of  the  bitter  animosity  and  the  jealousy  existing 
between  the  English  and  the  French  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  appearance  of  Baudin  s 
expedition  in  Australasian  waters  and  the  publication 
of  a  map  with  the  name  '  Terre  Napoleon '  upon  it,  should 
have  given  rise  to  the  beUef  that  the  French  Government 
intended  to  seize  some  portion  of  the  continent  lor 
colonizing  purposes.    But  such  an  inference  is  not 
warranted  by  the  evidence.    The  reason  for  placing 
Napoleon's  name  on  the  map  is  not  far  to  seek.  Inasmuch 
as  every  other  stretch  of  the  coastline  bore  a  name  upon 
current  maps,  it  was  not  unnatural  tliat  the  French 
should  desire  to  honour  the  ruler  of  their  country  by 
inscribing  his  name  upon  a  portion  hitherto  without  one, 
and  the  fact  that  they  did  so  by  no  means  implies  that 
they  entertained  an  intention  of  appropriating  that  region 
for  colonizing  purposes.    It  was  a  piece  of  courticrship, 
in  recognition  of  the  assistance  which  Napoleon  had 
given  in  the  equipment  of  the  expedition. 

Baudin's  voyage  was  not  political  in  origin,  and  he 
.himself  was  not  a  naval  ofticer.  It  ^\as  promoted  by  the 
Institute  of  France,  a  scientific  body,  for  the  study  of  a 
region  of  the  earth  in  which  French  savants  had  for 
about  half  a  eentur>  manifested  much  interest.  There 
had  been  previous  Freiuli  expeditions  commanded  by 
Bougainville,  Marion  du  Fresne,  Laperouse,  and  Dentre- 
casteaux  ;  and  the  purpose  of  Baudin's  did  not  differ 
from  that  of  his  predecessors.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had 
been  elevated  to  the  head  of  the  French  llepublic  in  1799, 
after  ten  years  of  revolutionary  strife,  and  he  was,  as  he 
said,  anxious  to  make  his  era  illustrious  not  only  for 
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efficient  govcTiunent  and  brilliant  icats  of  anus,  but  also 
Uyr  lugh  achievements  in  science,  art.  and  literature. 
\\  lien  the  Institute  of  France  laid  before  him  plans  for 
a  discovery  voyage  to  the  South  Seas  in  continiiation  of 
other  French  voyages  to  the  same  region,  he  readily  gave 
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jus  assent  and  assistance.  But  neither  the  published 
lustory  of  the  voyagt>  nor  the  private  papers  connected 
vyith  It  which  have  since  come  to  light  justify  th^  con- 
clusion that  he  had  any  intention  of  settling  a  J  nch 
colony  in  Australia,  or  that  Captain  Eaudiii  made  in- 
vestigations with  such  an  object  in  view. 
But  the  effect  of  the  visit  of  Baudin's  expedition  was 
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to  create  the  fear  that  if  the  British  did  not  occupy  other 
parts  of  the  coiitipeut  the  French  would,  and  it  therefore 
acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  expansion  of  settlement.  Ihere 
never  was  anv  better  foundation  for  the  fear  than  sus- 
picion, but  that  was  quite  sufficient.    The  Government 
did  not  desire  to  have  another  penal  colony,  or  another 
foreign  colony  of  any  land,  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Jack- 
son •    and  the  British  East  India  Company  was  also 
concerned  lest  the  French,  whom  they  had  o"  '^ed  from 
India,  should  set  up  a  fresh  menace  to  tt  security 
in  addition  to  that  already  existing  at  Maunt.  U)vvt- 
nor  King  in  1803  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Van  Diemen  s 
Land  might  be  occupied  by  the  French  if  he  did  not 
forestall  them  ;  so,  without  waiting  for  instructions  from 
England,  he  sent  the  Lady  Xelson  to  choose  a  place  for  a 
settlement  on  the  River  Derwent.    Amongst  the  reasons 
whicl^  he  gave  in  his  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
explaining  his  plans,  the  first  was  '  the  necessity  there 
appear^;  of  preventing  the  French  gaining  a  foothold  on 
the  east  side  of  these  islands.'    In  these  circumstances  a 
settlement  was  made  in  the  island  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Tasmania. 

The  first  attempt  was  at  Risdon  Cove,  waere  in  Septem- 
ber 1803  a  small  party  of  fifty  people  was  landed  under 
the  direction  of  Lieutenant  John  Bowen.  But  this  place 
was  afterwards  found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  was  aban- 
doned when  in  1804  Lieutenant-Colonel  Collins  selected 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Hobart.  ,  .  ,  •   ,  , 

'  It  was  also  suspicion  of  French  designs  which  induced 
the  first  attempt  to  form  a  settlement  at  Port  Phdhp. 
Since  Murray  discovered  the  harbour  in  1802,  a  faurly 
complete  survey  had  been  made  of  it  by  Charles  Grmies 
in  1803  in  the  Cumbcrlaiul,  Grimes  and  his  survey  party 
discovered  the  river  Yarra,  which  they  penetrated  to  a 
distance  above  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Melbourne  ; 
and  if  there  had  been  any  real  sinceniy  behind  the  settle- 
ment scheme,  the  colonizp.tion  of  the  state  of  Victoria 
would  have  been  anticipated  by  over  thirty  years.  But 
in  fact  there  was  no  positive  need  for  expansion  at  this 


^ 
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period.  Tlicre  was  ample  room  for  the  convietfi  and 
ivvc  settlers  at  Sydney.  The  reports  of  Murray  and 
Jinders  as  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  of  Port  Phillip  were 
highly  encouraging,  and  it  was  of  course  desirable  to 
keep  a  hold  upon  such  a  tine  harbour  with  a  view  to 
iuture  requirements  ;  but  the  immediate  reason  why  it 
was  considered  desirable  to  occupy  the  port  was  frankly 
stated  by  Governor  King  to  be  '  from  the  probability  of 
the  French  having  it  in  contemplation  to  make  a  settle- 
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ineiit,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  is  a  principal  object 
ot  their  researches.' 

In  October  1803,  therefore,  Lieutenant-Colonel  David 
Collins  amved  in  Port  Phillip  from  England  with  two 
\essels  the  Calcutta  and  tlie  Ocean,  and  a  company  of 
nearly  three  hundred  convicts,  a  guard  of  marines,  and  a 
cml  staff^  He  made  no  attempt  to  find  the  best  >>iie  for  a 
colony  ;  he  did  not  even  send  a  boat  to  examine  the  banks 
ot  the  Yarra  ;  he  as  simply  content  to  unship  his  com- 
InliZJo  if  ^u^^^  peninsula  which  divides  the  eastern 
lobe  of  Port  Phillip  from  the  oceau.   Collins  approached 
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his  task  in  a  bad  humour  for  forinuig  a  j)eruuuu;nt  Hettle- 
ment.  aud  almost  from  the  hour  of  his  arrival  com- 
menced to  write  despatches  dcpucatuig  the  htaess  ot 
the  port.    One  of  his  officers,  Lieutenant  luckey  vas  of 
a  more  optimistic  temperament,  and  in  a  small  book 
which  he  afterwards  wrote  about  the  experiment  de- 
livered himself  of  a  rhetorical  rhapsody  on  the  probable 
future  of  Port  Phillip  :  '  1  beheld  a  second  Koine  arising 
from  a  coaUtiou  of  banditti.    I  beheld  it  giving  laws  to 
the  world,  and,  superlative  in  laws  and  in  arts,  looking 
down  with  proud  superiority  upon  the  barbarous  nations 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.    Thus  running  over  the  airy 
visions  of  Empire,  wealth  and  glory,  I  wandered  amidst 
the  delusions  .  .f  imagination.'    A  convict  named  Bucklcj-^ 
who  escaped  at  this  time,  lived  among  the  lort  ihiilip 
aboriginals  for  thirty-three  years. 

Collins,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  was  permitted  in 
June  1804  to  withdraw  his  whole  company  ironi  lort 
Phillip  and  take  them  to  the  River  iJt>rwent  in  Van 
Dienien's  Land,  where,  as  already  stated,  he  changed  the 
site  of  the  settlement  from  Risdon  Cove  to  the  l)eautitul 
position  under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Welhngton,  then 

called  Table  Mountain.  ,    /  ^        i..  u 

A  third  settlement  which  was  made  lest  the  trench 
should  intervene  was  at  Port  Dalryniple,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Laud.    The  becretary  ot  State 
was  much  impressed  by  the  despatches  received  from 
King  concerning  the  operations  of  Baudm  s  expedition 
and  was  especially  anxious  that  a  foreign  colony  should 
not  be  planted  in  Bass  Strait,  the  importance  of  which 
as  a  trade  route  was  now  thoroughly  appreciated    It  was 
to  prevent  such  a  conting(-ncy  that  the  Port  Ihilhp 
experiment  was  authorized  ;  and  now  again  the  Govern- 
ment considered  that  it  was  "  in  a  political  sense  peculiarly 
necessary'  that  Port  DalrymyS  should  be  occupied. 
lieutenant-Colonel  Paterson  was  chosen  to  command, 
and  he  arrived  there  with  a  company  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  in  November  1 804.    As  at  the  Derwent, 
so  at  this  new  settlement,  the  site  orig  .-:iay  chosen  was 
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not  retained.  York  Town,  Paterson's  scttlomcnt,  was 
some  miles  frcm  the  present  city  of  Launceaton,  and 
w&s  abandoned  within  a  year  and  a  lialf  of  its  founda- 
tion. 

'I'hoiigh  there  is  no  warrant  in  historical  evidence  for 

the  old  suspicion  that  Napoleon's  Government  ever  con- 
tetnplated  the  founding  of  a  colony  in  Australia,  and 
though  Baudin's  discovery  expedition  was  not  connected 
with  any  such  designs  as  were  suspected  at  the  time,  it 
cannot  be  asserted  that  the  infant  colon v  at  Sydney  was 
free  from  danger  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The 
Emperor  himself  was  fully  informed  as  to  its  military 
weakness,  and  the  French  Governor  at  Mauritius,  General 
Decaen,  was  equally  well  advised.    Peron,  one  of  the 
naturalists  on  Baudin's  staff,  on  the  homeward  voyage 
supplied  Decaen  with  a  memorandum  full  of  information 
about  the  colony.    He  pointed  out  how  inadequate  was 
the  military  force  available  to  defend  it,  and  emphasized 
the  special  element  of  weakness  arising  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  number  of  political  prisor  rs.    '  If  ever  the 
Governirxut  of  our  country,'  he  said,   should  form  the 
project  of  taking  or  destroying  this  colony,  at  the  mere 
mention  of  the  French  name  every  Irish  arm  would  be 
raised.'    Napoleon  was  even  supplied  with  precise  in- 
formation as  to  how  an  attack  upon  Sydney  could  be 
made  with  excellent  prospects  of  success.    It  would  be 
'  easy  to  accomplish,'  by  a  descent  through  Broken  Bay, 
to  the  north  ;  and  Peron  was  of  opinion  that  the  new 
colony  '  should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  possible.'    '  To- 
day we  could  destroy  it  easily  ;  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
do  so  in  twenty-five  years'  time.'    If  the  conditions  had 
been  favourable  the  attempt  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
made.    In  1810,  when  the  French  colony  at  Mauritius 
was  languishing  for  lack  of  supplies,  Napoleon  wrote  a 
despatch  to  the  Governor  expressly  directing  him  to 
•  lake  the  English  colony  at  Port  Jackson,  where  con- 
siderable resources  will  be  found.'    But  in  1810  Great 
Britain  held  the  command  of  the  sea  with  so  vigorous 
a  grip  that  no  French  act  of  aggression  against  a  British 
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colon V  iviiv  where  was  poa^^iblo.  So  far  from  Cenoral 
Decaeu  hiinn  able  to  send  an  expedition  against  Port 
Jackson,  ho  covild  not  cwn  hold  his  own  in  Mauritius 
which  WHS  tlu-n  hv\n^  closely  blockaded  by  a  British 
squadron.  Nelson  s  victery  at  Trafalgar,  by  shattering 
Frencn  naval  power,  made  the  oversea  possessions  of  his 
country  as  seeure  as  Manchester  or  London. 

Sea  Mower.  indeed,  as  it  guaranteed  the  security  of 
Port  Jackson  and  the  few  ti!iy  settlements  which  had 
sprung  from  it,  also  ensured  the  integrity  of  Australia  as 
a  field  for  exclusively  British  colonizing  eUort  during  the 
nineteenth  century.    After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo  there  were  several  renewals  of  the  suspicion 
that  the  French  intended  to  colonize  somewhere  on  the 
continent.    It  was  natural  that  this  feeling  should  recur 
when  the  French  began  again  to  turn  their  attention  to 
such  opportunities  as  might  be  open  for  replacing  the 
colonial  empire  which  they  had  lost  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars.    Australia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter 
of  thr  rcnturv,  wn?  still  a  great  empty  continent,  with  one 
growing  colony  and  a  few  sporadic  otlsho'.ts  on  its  enstcrn 
seaboard   and   two   insignificant   settlements   in  Van 
Diemen's  Land.    Not  a  rood  of  ground  was  occupied 
anywhere  else.    A  few  sealers  had  huts  for  occasional 
use  in  Westernport  and  on  King  Island  ;  a  %\  haling  crew 
mi"ht  sonu  tunes  land  in  bays  which  were  frequented  by 
their  prey.    But  there  was  no  settlement.    Tribes  of 
black  aboriginals  roamed  over  vast  tracts  of  fertile 
Qountrv  which  had  never  rung  under  the  hoof  of  a  horse 
and  where  the  bleat  of  siieep  had  never  been  heard  This 
enor.nous  area  of  habitable  territory,  in  a  mild  and 
hcalthv  climate,  was  a  standing  tempt.^tion  to  any 
Europear.  Government  which  cast  a  glance  upon  the  map 
with  a  view  to  securing  oversea  dominion.    At  this  time 
the  onlv  possible  colonizing  rival  to  Great  Britain  was 
France.'   Spain  was  in  process  of  rapid  disintegration  as 
a  colonial  pou  r  ;  I'ortugal  clung  to  what  she  had  but 
nourished  no  hope  of  reviving  her  former  glones  ;  Holland 
remained  at  Java,  but  was  neither  eager  nor  able  to 
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oxpand  No  other  Enropf-a,  nation  gftve  a  scriou.s 
t nought  to  coloinal  dcvclopnieni. 

But  in  1824  Ix'famc  known  (iiat  tho  Fronch  Covvrn- 
ment  was  sending  anotl.or  exploring  vessel,  the  Aslrolnhr, 
to  the  south  seas,  under  the  corimand  of  Dumont  J)'Lr- 
viiie.  1  urelv  s(  i,>ntifie  purposes  were  professed  ;  and  a 
lew  years  later  the  British  Govennncnt  eaine  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  professions  were  genuine,  tlie  «ecre- 


KiNo  George's  Sound. 


tary  of  State  then  describing  the  suspicions  as  '  certain 
t^ilse  run, ours  which  had  reached  the  Government  as  to 
the  intentions  of  a  foreign  power  to  establish  a  colony  ' 
Hut,  as  in  1802-4,  so  in  1824-7,  the  very  existence  of  the 
rumours  and  suspicions,  and  the  proximity  of  the  French 
vessel,  had  the  effect  of  galvanizing  the  administration 
Hito  activity.  Moreuvi-r,  jus(  as  in  1802  -4  three  strategic 
posts  were  occupied,  at  l>ort  Phillip,  tho  Uerwent,  and 
I  ort  Dalryniple,  so  again  in  1824-7  three  strategic  posts 
\vere  selected— one  on  the  south,  at  Westemport-,  a 
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second  on  the  west  at  Albany,  and  a  third  on  the  north  at 

Melville  Island.  , 

So  anxious,  indeed,  was  novernor  Darhng  in  re'^.-r'i  o 
claims  whirli  lie  tliouglit  the  French  might  mal,;,  mat 
he  wrote  to  the  Imperial  Government  directing  a  ur.lion 
to  the  fact  that  his  commission  as  Governor  did  i     -n  o 
him  command  over  the  whole  continent,  and  suggesting 
that  a  change  in  that  respect  should  forthwith  be  nmde. 
The  commissions  of  all  the  Governors  until  after  Bris- 
bane's time  (1821-5)  defined  their  jurisdiction  as  extend- 
ing westward  as  far  as  the  limh  parallel,  because,  as 
already  pointed  out,  it  was  not  definitely  known  in  the 
beginning  that  New  Holland  and  New  South  Wales  were 
the  western  and  tiie  eastern  sides  of  one  great  island. 
But  the  voyages  of  Flinders  had  demonstrated  that  it 
vas  so  •   aiid  the  further  researches  of  Captain  Philhp 
King  in  1818-22  had  «hown  that  Melville  and  Bathurst 
Islands,  on  the  extreme  north  of  the  continent,  would  be 
valuable  possessions.    But  they  were  not  within  the  area 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  135th  parallel ;  they  were 
just  outside  it.     In  1824  both  islands  were  formally 
annexed  in  the  name  of  the  British  ^,overelgn  by  Captain 
Gordon  Bremer  of  H.M.8.  Tamar,  who  established  a 
small  convict  settlement  on  Melville  Island.  When 
therefore,  Darling  was  ai)pointed  Governor  of  New  South 
W'ales  in  1825,  his  commission  shifted  the  western  bound- 
ary from  the  135th  to  the  129th  parallel  so  as  to  embrace 
these  two  islands.    But  still  the  western  coasts  ot  Aus- 
tralia were  not  included  ;  and  when  the  Frencli  once  more 
appeared  upon  the  scene  Darling  considert'd   that  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  satisfy  them  that  the  British  had 
prior  claims,  if  they  desiivd  to  establish  themselves 
on  the  west  of  the  continent.    He  theretore  made  the 
audacious  suggestion  that  the  Government  should  send 
out  to  him  a  fresh  commission  ante-dated  trom  the  time 
of  his  ai)pointment,  wherein  he  should  be  described  as 
Governor' ot  the  whole  ol  Australia,    li  ihi«  ingenious 
plan  were  adopted  it  would,  he  said,  '  prevent  any  ap- 
pearance of  an  arrangement  to  answer  a  particular  pur- 
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l)iTso.«  h^lf  """"Mted  of  about  fifty 

l"»on.,  half  of  them  convicts.   It  did  not  endure  iZ 


.A[klville  Island, 


•m.ch  more  than  a  year.  By  the  end  of  18"8  it  h^H 
'>tc-omo  certain  tliat  the  Fn^noh  wore  n  of  Mi    I  ? 

•he  west™t™dt'TLs":i"r  " 

the  whofe  o,  Austnui  1" oSu^^SS 


i 


^(jj^  ^^^^ 
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was  1829,  just  over  forty  years  after  Phillip  unfurled  the 
Z  at  Port  Jackson.    In  that  year  Captain  Frenumtle 
of  the  Challenger,  acti  -g  under  instructions  from  Lnglancl 
took  possession  of  the  S%va.i  River-where  as  will  ere- 
after  be  related,  it  was  then  proposed      /^^^^f  ^ 
colonv-and  formally  laid  claim  to  '  all  that  part  of  ^ew 
Holland  which  is  not  incliided  within  the  territory  of 
New  South  Wales.'    Lord  John  Russell,  who  ^^^V'.^'TT 
tarv  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ten  years  after  this  date 
(1839-41),  related  in  his  Recolhctions  that  one  day  a 
gentleman  attached  to  the  French  (government  called  to 
see  him  and  asked  him  how  much  of  Australia  was  claimed 
as  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.    Lord  .Jonn  answered 
'  The  whole,'  and  with  that  the  official  had  to  be  content^ 
At  that  time  there  were  settlements  on  every  coast  of 
the  continent,  so  that  the  British  claim  had  been  made 
substantially  good  by  occupation.    But  it  was  the  pre- 
emineuce  in'  sea  power  w.>n  by  (heat  Br.tam  during  the 
KaT,oleonic  wars,  and  maintained  during  the  years  when 
Australia  was  in  its  infancy,  that  enabled  this  great  and 
salutary  assertion  to  be  sustained. 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  TYRANTS 

MacQUarie  Kovernor  of  New  South  Wal.  s-^  British  luilitary  forcrs  sent 
tnusCul-DematKl  for  a  cou.ail-The  emancipist  (,uc^tion- 
Thf  Governor's  policy- His  difficulties  vvUh  miUt ury  officers- 
•       ?rial  bj   j"'y-S"'*''^''l«  ^'^^  brother*-Emanapi8t 
attorneys— Macqxiarie's  autocracy. 

\FTER  the  Bligh  mutiny  the  governing  authorities  in 
Enuland  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  change  was  re- 
quired in  the  kind  of  man  selected  to  govern  New  South 
Wales.  It  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  essential  that 
the  finv.-riior  should  be  a  post-captain  in  the  Navy.  But 
it  had  become  clear  that  the  local  military  force-the 
New  South  Wales  Corps— reaUy  dominated  the  situation. 
Its  officers  had  thwarted,  insulted,  and  defied  the  cboseji 
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31'?*^*'''''  Sovereign,  and  there  could  be  no 

peace  and  security  in  the  colony  until  this  corn  was 

NHt  nnii!  'l^' J,''^''''^''y'  ^vrote  the  Sem^tarv  of 
State  ,  to  place  the  Government  '  on  a  more  respeefable 

ceSwa  nli^'  <U>t-n.inod  that  Hligh  shouM  be  sue 

haraet  r  ^ent  r  '"T  '  ''^  ^^'^-S^'lv  dependable 

enaractd.  gentlemanly  m  his  nianners.  kindly  but  Hrn, 

of  a  jjedigreed  Highland  laird,  tL  pat^i 
aut  hority  of  a  H<  breu-  patriarch,  the  masterful  self- 

of  ann^i;^r^:;cr'^'^^^"'^"' 

Ahicquane  arrived  at  Port  Jackson  with  his  seven 
H.ndred  Highlanders  in  December  1809,.and  he  con" 
nuic^d  to  rule  the  colony  till  December    821   a  long"; 

r?n.    t^"'■r""^"^"'''''•^*^■^^^-"  than  has  bJen  E 
h\  any  other  Australian  Governor     He  hnd       11  ki 

with  the  New  South  Wales  C^r^;,  ^^cai^^  "^e  td t 

supenor  force  under  his  command  and  it  cease    to  exist 

shortly  after  he  gathered  the  reins  of  government  into 

us  lu,nds.    About  three  hundred  of  its  memb^r^S 

the  73rd  regiment,  nearly  four  hundred  were  sent  fn 

England,  whilst  a  hundred  who  wished  to  ivmain  in  tl^e 

nuuli  attache  )  were  permitted  to  do  so.  From  this 
tune  forth  until  1870  troops  belonging  to  the  iZerti 
Army  were  constantly  stationed  in  Aultraiia  ^ 

m^ZTiZ.T"'"''^  '^^bitrary  a 

mannei  than  his  predecessors  hr.r]  rlnn^  hvt  hi-  -./iZ 

of  enforcing  his  will  made  his  govenm^em  le  s  ohject^. 

able.    'I  cannot  but  think  the  pre.ent  Governor  as 

arbitrary  as  Bligh,'  wrote  John  J^carthur  '  oSy  k^t 
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1,,.  »  manner  of  roi-onciling  people  to  his  measures.' 
At  ^he  beSng  of  his  period  the  suggestion  was  made 

tousf  o,"K'  .  *s°C  mti«- *on  Transportation  which 
Sn  1812  But  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  mclmed 
?f  IMt  the  scope  of  the  Governor's  powers  by  setting 

rp'^:c^^,hie^nthe^^^^^^^^^ 

he  formed  and  it  was  feared  that  the  weakening  of  the 

Zr a  on  cil  "id  ™vor\e  set  up  in  New  South 
Wals '    Ho  thoroughly  believed  in  the  exerc.se  of 

n^elJJeTthe  very  suggestion  of  a  counci,  brought 

Sr-of«Sr  i— 'd^^M 
tne  nuinuei  Maeauarie  was,  indeed,  the  last 

became  more  insistent.    Macquarie  ™'  , 

+he  T>nrelv  arbitrary  Governors.    He  hnishea  nis  own 
of  the  purely  arD«       ^  ^^^^^^^t  autocracy  beyond  the 

fhTmovouTont  towards  popular  government  in  Australia. 
*^TrrsUndinyuest^^^^ 

cfuarie's  governorship  reW^^^^  to  t  ^^^„„i  j^s. 

erf  ,™  »tu1nSably';re":Ld  itself  in  a  colony 
Micn  a  qiu.  i  ^   reception  of  convicts,  but 

wWta  ther?™'  a  Jon^erTwr  population,  increasing 

convicts  or  emancipists,  the  latter  of  whom  owned  192.000 
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acres.    The  free  people  ^^vvo  inclined  to  look  upon 
themselves  as  a  moral  aristocracy,  and  to  reganl  he 
emancipists  with  s^me  disdain.    But  Macquaric^h^  1  cd 
that  as  New  South  Wales  had  been  originally  occupied 
pure  y  as  a  penal  colony,  and  in  the  hope  o/reforX^ 
maletaotors.  it  was  unjust  that  any  stign,a  should  at"  ^ 
JnH        K     had  endured  the  ordeal  imposed  upon  them 
and  liad  become  free  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.    This  prin 
ciple  he  stated  in  plain  terms  in  a  despatch.    •  Once  a 
convict  has  become  a  free  man,'  ho  said,  'he  sh.n  Id  in 

In Tthe  tr^'^'^'^"^  "  '''''^'^  '^'"'^  --^^  other 
cCacter.'  ^''""'^'''^  *°  in  life  and 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  Macquarie's 
ulth'^t''^^^^^^^^  antecedents  arrived  at  such  a  condus  on 
uthout  m  sgivings.    He  was  proud  of  his  own  rank 
w1  h  life  amongmilitary  men.and wa.  saturated 

w  th  the  Ideas  of  the  class  whence  the  British  Arn  v  di  e' v 

o  Ne^v  Sn\,  w'T^"^'^';^^'^  he  came  oul 

to  Nevv  South  Wales  he  thought  that  he  would  have  no 
other  int..rcourse  with  persons  who  had  been  convicted 
than  that  of  control  over  them.  But  a  short  expedence 
to^r^met  inVvf  ^^"^      T  meritorio'u"  men 

vH?  well-being,  were  ex-con- 

victs.    lo  his  great  surprise,  he  found  among  them  men 

0  manners  and  education.    Such  a  one  las  Henry 

1  ul  on,  who  had  been  transported  for  suspected  voZ 
phcity  m  the  Irish  rebellion.'  Another  was  Ke  fern  a 
surgeon  with  a  lucrative  practice  in  iiydn.v,  who  had 
been  sent  out  tor  his  connexion  with  the  na;al  mu«ny 
at  the  Nore.  He  was,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  navil 
surgeon  on  H.M.S.  Standard,  and  was  convicted  of  advTs 
hf  "  H  '       ""^'"^      '  united  among 

tLi  Lr  We  ^"^"""^^ted  to  transporta- 

whS' th^""^'!  ''''''        ^'-^^"'^-^^  Purpose  for 

Which  the  colony  was  founded,  came  to  the  conclusion 
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thai  he  ought  to  ignore  the  \nxA,  a.ul  trout  siuh  persons 
as  he  wo"dM  have  tn  atod  them  had  they  "^ver  had  black 
maX  agau.st  then-  names.  He  therefore  mvjted  to^h^^^^ 
tabic-  at.  Government  House  sueh  of  them  a>  h  deeme  t 
to  be  companionable  men.  and  n.s.sted  t  at  .1  manci 
pist.  should  be  elipble  for  the  magistracy  <>•  to^any 
•ivil  posts  for  Nvldch  tlu-y  wore  competent,    ^he  House 

of  Commons  Committee  ot  IS  2  ^•'>;^^"^^''f  V  bT  tl  e- 
adouting  this  oourso.  whi<li  thoy  deemec  to  be  the 
p'oporone  to  pursue  n.  a  colony  ostabhshed  on  «uch 
lilies  a-  was  New  South  Wales. 

H^tmane  and  logical  as  the  poUoy  oi  the  Governor 
.vaf  r"xperion<od  ,roat  difficulty  -/-"L^^" 
t     Tiie  hindrances  were  both  socia  and  official.  Many 
vo   settlers    though   they  traded   with  oinanoipists, 
obU-tod  to  have  social  relations  with  them.  Macquaric 
to&  them  plainly  that  they  had  come  to  a  convic 
colony  of  their  own  free  choice,  and  that  if  they  were 
'  oo  prc^ud  or  too  delicate  in  their  foolin^is  to  associate 
Jhh  ^the  population  of  the  country  '  they  should  not 


Is  long  as  his  own  regiment  was  stationed  in  Sydney 
hetuW  in  ist  on  tlu.  officers  dining  with  Ins  emancipist 
pu-sts.  though  thoy  did  try  by  court-martial  one  o 
fheir  number  for  playing  carcis  w  th  an  ex-conv  c  But 
when  the  73rd  was  replaced  by  the  46th  (now  the  Duke 
t  Cm-nwallV  Light  Lifantry)  the  officers  made  it  a  stmt 
.de  tl  t  though  they  could  not  object  to  meet  emanci- 
i  I   ;  tl    Go4^^^     table  they  would  not  invite  any 
5o  their  mess  or  hold  social  intercourse-  with  them. 
M-vcc7uaric>^vas  vorv  angry.    His  table,  he  said  hxed  the 
Z^Lndavd  tor  the  admission  of  persons  into  socieiy 
ud  the  conduct  of  the  officers  did  not  impress  hnn 
'  w  th     very  high  opii  ion  either  of  their  good  sense  or 
t^rhU^ality.  "  There  was  a  Uvcly  quarrel  bet^-n  the 
Governor  and  the  officers  towards  the  end      t^is  reg 
ment's  period  of  duty  on  the  sta..on. 
the  same  ciuo-.tion.  Macciuario  being  especially  annojed 
I'lh  a  smSce  in  an  adclrcss  which  the  officers  proposed 
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to  present  to  their  colonel,  wherein  they  asserted  that 
the  mess-table  of  the  46th  regiment  was  regarded  as 
the  standard  of  society  in  the  colony.'  The  offending 
sentence  was  excised  before  the  address  was  present^^ 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  officers  W]ic'"ut 
to  be  true,  and  that  many  among  the  free  settlers  were 

tt  48thTN?^;T""\  In  l817the  46th  was  relieved  by 
the  48th  (Northamptonshire)  regiment,  whose  colonel 
Erskrne,  endeavoured  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Governor 
by  cultivatmg  friendliness  with  his  own  chosen  bind  of 
emancipists.    But  when  the  colonel  took  Dr.  rX„ 

^^^^^  ^--^ 

Macquarie  never  did,  in  fact,  succeed  in  his  honest 
and  humanely  meant  endeavour  to  break  down  the 
socia  barrier  dividing  emancipists  from  the  part  of  the 
popu  ation  which  prided  itself  on  being  untainted  He 
.night  perhaps  have  done  better  had  he  been  more 
rigorous  in  his  selection.    A  few  of  his  emancipist  friends 

Ufev  H  "TP'^'^         ""''^        offenees^or  U  ch 

they  had  been  transported,  however  serious,  did  not 

^JITl:''^''!^'''''  case 
V  ith  all  of  them.    There  were  several  verv  rich  men  in 

Sydney  whose  mode  of  life  did  not  win  general  rZect 
though  the  wealth  which  fortune  tossed  at  tlieir^feet 
enabled  them  to  keep  their  hands  from  picking  and 
stealing,  ^^equarie  weakened  his  case  bv  assoclw 
socially  with  some  of  these.  He  ignored  {he  nature  of 
an  emancipist  s  past  when  the  law  had  exacted  its 
penahies.  As  he  himself  defined  his  attitude  :  '  I  have 
taken  upon  myself  to  adopt  a  new  line  of  conduct,  con- 

^nJToL^  '^^""^"^P^*^?"'  "'^^^"^  "''^^^  rectitude 

.  K  long-tried  good  conduct,  should  lead  a  man  back  to 

bat  rank  in  society  which  he  had  forfeited,  and  do  away. 

n  as  far  as  the  case  will  admit,  with  all  retrospect  o 

n  in  dt  ""''^v'-'-  .  ^^^k  of  discrimina- 

>n  n  disregarding  the  reputation  of  some  of  his  'pets.' 
lie  made  the  promotion  of  his  liberal  policy  less  accent- 
able  m  the  case  of  the  more  worthy.    In  one  notoHous 
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instance  Macquarie  wrot  an  epitaph  for  the  tombstone 
of  an  emancipist,  stating  in  it  tliat  it  was  ^".^o^^^'^rr?^ 
of  his  character  and  conduct  that  he  appointed  him  to 
be  a  magistrate  of  the  colony,  and  that  by 
he  'restored  him  to  that  rank  in  society  whidi  he  had 
lost  '  Yet  this  man  was  deseribevl  in  an  officia  document 
as  one  who  had  made  money  by  illicit  distillation,  and 

whose  private  life  was  lax.  ^  ■    ^-  .^.,,1.. 

A  change  in  the  administration  ot  justice  was  made 
during  Macquarie's  governorship,  and  led  to  a  new  set 
of  troubles.  The  old  method  was  primitive  m  its  sum- 
mary simplicity.  The  only  Court  eonsiste.l  ot  the  Judge- 
Ad^4•ate  and  six  naval  or  imhtary  officers  ;  and  tiom 
their  verdicts  there  was  no  appeal  to  any  other  Court 
The  first  three  holders  of  the  office  of  J"/!^^'-)'^^^.''^^^^ 
were  not  lawyers,  and  the  third  of  them,  i^i^h^^'^/^^";:;' 
was  not  only  wholly  ignorant  of  the  law,  but  a  drunken 
reprobate  to  boot.  He  was  described  in  a  scurrUous 
satire  circulated  during  King's  governorship  as  one— 

Who  hangs  alone  where  eh  -ijies  are  ch.  Ikojl 
On  doors  or  walla,  the  galk   s  having  o  ilkeil. 

When  Macquarie  was  appointed  the  Clox^ernnient  sent 
out  an   English  barrister  as  Judge- Adyc cat ^   m  the 
person  of  Ellis  Bent  ;  and  in  1814  a  Civil  Court  was 
established  under  the  presidency  of  the  Judge- Advocate  s 
brother,  Jefferv  Hart  Bent,  who  was  also  a  barrister 
The  Secretary  of  State  considered  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  arrived  when  trial  by  jury  could  be  instituted  but 
the  separation  of  the  criminal  and  civil  .lurisdictions 
and  the  placing  of  both  Courts  under  the  direction  of 
men  of  legal  education,  was  a  salutary  reform.  Jeltery 
Bent  strongly  objected  to  emancipist  attorneys  prac- 
tising in  his  Court,  on  the  ground  that,  as  they  had  been 
struck  uii  the  rolls  for  misconduct  in  England,  they  were 
not  fit  and  proper  persons  to  appear  before  the  Court 
in  New  South  Wales.    If  ex-convicts  were  admitted  to 
practice  in  Svdney,  he  argued  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  refuse  to  admit  any  person  who  had  been  struck 
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off  the  rolls  in  Groat  Britain  but  had  not  been  transported. 
buch  persons  would  naturally  flock  to  New  South  Wales 
and  the  population  would  consequently  ho  exposed  to 
the^chicanory  of  those  ^^•hose  conduct  had  been  proved 
fession  ^""^  "  disgrace  to  the  pro- 

Macquarie,  however,  fought  hard  for  the  emancipist 
attorneys  and  especially  tried  to  force  the  claims  of  a 
rascally  lawyer  named  Crossley,  ^ho  had  been  trans- 
ported for  forgery.  Jeffery  Bent  peremptorily  refused 
to  hear  him.  Inasmuch  as.  Jeffery  Bent's  Court  could  not 
adjudicate  without  the  co-operat.on  of  two  magistrates 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  as  these  magistrates 
ook  IMacquarie's  view  of  the  dispute,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  no  sittings  tor  two  years. 

The  two  magistrates  apj^ointed  to  act  with  the  Judge- 
Advocate,  Elhs  Bent  took  the  opposite  view,  and  agreed 
to  a  rule  excluding  from  practice  before  their  Court  any 
person  who  had  been  struck  off  the  rolls  in  any  part  of 
the  Kmgs  dominions.    There  was  a   bitter  ^nel 
between  the  Governor  and  the  Bent  brothers,  which 
was  only  terminated  with  the  death  of  the  Judce-Advo- 
^ite  ni  1815  and   the  recall  of   Jefferv  Bent   by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  1816.    The  place  of  the  latteV  was 
lied  by  Barron  Field,  the  friend  of  a  famous  group  of 
Lnghsh  men  of  letters,  including  Charles  Lamb,  who 
wrote  to  him  a  very  amusing  letter  inquiring  how  he 
occupied  his  time  in  '  the  land  of  thieves.'    '  Going  about 
llie  streets  with  a  lantern,  like  Diogenes,  looking  for 
•Ml  honest  man  ?    Y,.u  nmy  look  long  enough,  I  fancy 
Do  give  me  some  notion  of  the  inhabitants  where  you 
are.    They  don't  thieve  all  day  long,  do  they  ?  ^No 
human  property  could  stand  such  continuous  battery 
And  what  do  they  do  when  they  aren't  stealing?' 
Barron  Field  perpetrated  a  volume  of  verse  entitled  First 
fruits  of  Australian  Poetry,  which  was  «.o  little  original 
liat  Lamb,  in  a  review  of  it,  described  it  as  contaiVang 
o(.  much  evidence  of  the  'unlicensed  borrowing  which 
liacl  helped  to  colonize  Botany  Bay.' 
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Macquarie  also  stimulatcl  sprung  feeling  by  appointing 
emancipists  to  the  magistraey    The  Colonial  Office 
murmured  in  gentle  phrases  that  it  might  be  injudicimis 
unless    under  very  peculiar  ciirninstanees     to  select 
convicts  as  magistrates,  and  Maequarii'  gravely  responded 
that  he  had  been  and  would  be  'particularly  cautious 
But  magistrates  who  had  no  past  to  live  down  refused 
to  act  with  the  Oovernor-s  nominees,  and  several  ot  the^a 
proferred  their  resignations  by  way  of  protest  on  the 
ground  that  the  magisterial  bench  was  degraded  by  the 
appointment  to  it  of  men  who  had  been  convicted  of 

crimes.  .      , ,  u  *. 

An  autocrat  Miicquarie  unquestionably  was  ;  but  the 
system  which  he  was  set  to  administer  requitcc  that  he 
should  be  one.    He  was  supreme,  and  would  tolerate  no 
challenge  to  his  supremacy.    He  would  rise  in  church 
and  make  announcements  concerning  matters  of  public 
policy.    On  one  occasion  he  summoned  the  Rev.  Samuel 
kirsden  before  him.  demanded  to  see  the  manuscript 
of  a  sermon  which  he  had  preached  on  the  previous 
Sunday,  and  censured  him  for  a  passage  in  it     He  had 
at  least  one  free  settler  flogged  without  trial,   he  mans 
offence  being  that  he  had  contravened  orders  by  going 
through  a  hole  in  a  wall  into  what  the  Governor  called 
his  Tjftrk ' 

^lacquarie  quite  frankly  disliked  free  immigration. 
The  colony  had  been  founded  for  the  reception  and 
reformation  of  criminals,  and  for  that  purpose  he  would 
We  retained  it.    'The  best  description  of  settlers, 
he  said  in  an  official  despatch,  '  are  emancipated  convicts 
or  persons  become  free  by  servitude  who  have  been  con- 
victs.'   He  was  of  opinion  that  this  class  gave  less 
trouble  than  did  free  persons.    It  was  therefore  with 
apprc^hension  that  he  regarded  the  abolition  of  all  re- 
sirieiions  on  immigration  to  New  South  Wales  in  1816. 
Previous  to  that  year  no  person  could  enter  the  colony 
with  a  view  to  settlement  without  the  special  permission 

of  the  Government.  ,     <  *l 

Some  of  the  Governor's  arbitrary  acts  smack  ot  the 
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manner  of  a  mediaeval  noble  ruling  his  I)aronial  demesne 
When  an  officer  of  the  T.ird  who  had  bee.  dismissed  the 
service  after  the  departure  of  the  regiment  from  Sydney 
(hiK  for  an  offence  committed  there)  returned  to  marry  a 
lady,  Macquarie  refused  him  a   marriage  licence  and 
oidered  him  to  depart  by  the  ship  which  had  brought 
him  :  and  back  he  had  to  go.  witlmut  hi  ■  bride.  Judge 
•letlery  Bent   remonstrated,   but   the  (iovernor  curtly 
begged  him  to  'spare  himself  the  trouble'  of  writing 
It  tiers  on  the  subjeet.    In  another  instance  he  refused 
to  allow  a  marriage  because  he  thought  the  woman  was 
too  old  lor  the  man.    He  was  benign  towards  the  Roman 
tatholics,  and  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  their  first 
church  m  Sydney ;  but  he  disliked  the  Methodists,  and 
when  a  preacher  of  that   denomination  arrived,  the 
(.overnor  wrote,  '  We  require  regular  and  pious  elergymen 
ot  the  Church  of  England,  and  not  sectaries,  for  a  new 
and  nsmg  colony  like  this,' 

There  were,  however,  many  excellent  asjiects  of  Mae- 
quane's  autocracy.  In  a  community  formed  largely  of 
wrong-doers  he  laboured  to  make  it  easier  to  live  by 
salutary  rule  and  harder  to  offend  against  moral  codes. 
He  was  vani,  and  sometimes  petulant,  but  he  had  a  strong 
sense  of  justice  and  high  ideals  of  duty.  He  encouraged 
education  and  promoted  building.  In  the  latter  work 
lie  availed  himself  of  the  sei-viees  of  a  London  architect 
who  had  been  transported  for  concealing  part  of  his 
effects  at  his  bankruptcy,  and  who,  amongst  other  very 
capable  pieces  of  work,  designed  the  first  lighthouse 
erected  at  South  Head,  at  the  entrance  to  Port  Jackson 
i^yanvy  Had  gvown  up  a  somewhat  scattered  and  planless 
I  own,  but  .Mae()uarie  straightened  its  streets  and  marked 
out  lines  ot  development. 

Socially  he  could  be  very  pleasing  and  attractive  He 
traveled  much  in  the  large  dominions  over  which  he 
})residcd,  and  laboured  hard  at  his  desk.    John  Macarthur 
who  did  not  always  take  charitable  views  of  official  people 
said  that  Macquarie  was  'a  gentlejiian  in  manners 
humane  and  friendly  to  all,  at  least  to  aU  who  will  take 
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the  trouble  of  rccommendiiiff  thcmsrlv.  s  t..  his  favour.' 
If  ^^v  c-onunuv  his  arbitrary  acts  with  those  of  Bhgh,  there 
does  not  seeni  to  be  very  iiuu  h  ditTcreneo  between  them. 
Yet  he  rtiled  for  over  a  decade  without  serious  trouble 
amongst  a  population  nlways  iiiclincci  tf)  rest Icsstiess.  He 
had  his  periods  uf  unpopularity,  but  it  arose  Iro.u  his 
poliev.  not  Iron,  hi^  p.-rsonality.  Whatever  view  may 
be  taken  of  his  poliev  to\s.n<ls  the  (>inaneipists.  it  is 
impossible  to  withhold  adnuration  for  the  tena(^ity  with 
which  he  pursued  it  when  onee  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  was  the  right  one.  Despite  warnings  and  difli- 
cuhies,  he  never  turned  his  })a(  k  upon  it. 

During  .Maequarie's  governorship  the  populaaon  ot 
New  South  W  ales  increased  more  than  threefold.  Before 
he  left  Sydney  there  were  nearly  4(),0()(»  people  ni  the 
several  Australian  settlements,  and  about  :{r.<>.(i(><»  acres 
of  land  were  occupied.  .More  free  settlers  w.-rv  arriving 
by  everv  ship.  A  bank  had  been  founded- the  Bank 
of  New-  South  Wales  (ISHi).  A  Savings  Hank  vvas 
established  a  year  later.  The  ground  was  prepared  lor 
more  rapid  progress  anil  an  improved  system. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  DAWN  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

rneasine.ss  in  KiiRland  concerning  tlu-  •■..avicl  ^yston.  -  (  urn.m.K.i..  ,.  r 
•  H.,'p-'s  nuii.iries-New  South  WaW  Jud.c-atm..  .Vet  II.-  t  .. 
Lepslativ,-  Council-Chief  Justice  Forbes-Kniargemen,  -  he 
C  mn.  il  W.nfworth-His  .4  »*<raZ,« n-The  Uovemor  and  the 
pre«s-(;c)vc-rnor  Darhng-Trial  by  jury-Robert  Lowo-His 
Atlas  newspaper— His  visions  of  Impenal  relations. 

During  the  final  vcars  of  .Macquarie  s  period  the  British 
Government  arrived  at  the  ct)nclusion  that  the  system  in 
force  in  New  South  Wales  needed  overhauhng.  Strange 
rumours  reached  England  from  time  to  time,  and  there 
were  alwavs  disappointed  or  malevoliMit  persons  reacl> 
to  whispiM- tluMV  startling" tales  in  the  cars  ot  officials  and 
ministers      Sir,'  said  the  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
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r;..ulb,.rn,  to  John  Macarthur  in  London,  '  we  have  as 
luayy  c  hargos  agauist  Governor  Macquarie  as  you  have 
made  agauist  hw  predecessor  ' 

VJTiat  most  impressed  the  public  was  the  story  related 

onh      I?  ^^88^  Governor's 

uulei.  He  ha,l  returned  t.)  K.igland  to  proclaim  his 
vvTongs  aloud  and  exhibit  the  scars  of  his  stripes  U, 
easmess  was  expressed  in  Parliament,  a.id  LoJd  Castle- 
ivagh,  spt^aking  „„  »,ehalf  of  the  Cabinet,  admitted  that 
It  was  necessary  to  inquir,.  whether  '  .-ve,,  in  justice  to 
Botany  Bay  the  penod  had  not  arrived  when  it  n.ight 
.c  relieve,  from  being  the  resort  of  such  characters^s 
had  liitherto  been  sent  to  it.' 

AJ  -stcrs  and  the  public  required  (>nlightentnent  from 
an  i.  indent  source.  It  was  therefore  decided  to 
s.'ncl  oiu  a  (  ommissioner  in  the  person  of  J.  T  Bietre  a 
i.oti<l,)n  harnster,  to  examine  the  laws,  regulations  aid 

Z'tn  "\  ^'r.r"^""^^'''  gov'i^^nn'n  ;  t?.e 

reatn  ent  of  the  convicts,  and  every  other  matter  con- 
meted  with  the  transportation  system.  Bigge  arrived  at 
.\vdney  in  IS] 9  and  remained  nearlv  tuf  vcars  He 
pursued  his  investigations  with  remarkable  thoroughness 

mne,    J      .  f      "^^T'  P""*^^  parlianfentary 
;T  h  "i  T''f '^^  ''""''^''^^y  lifted  and  skilfully 
marshalled  information.    He  brought  to  bear  a  trained 

n  f  t?l  iV^.^^g^"^'^'         stated  his  conclusions  in  un 
nnstakable  terms     He  was  wholly  opposed  to  Macquaric's 

rtor  >  to  thrust  his  emancipist  friends  into  social  life  and 
to  place  them_  upon  the  magisterial  bench.  hWon  as  to 
such  emancipists  as  Redfern  he  would  admit  no  con- 
cessions, an.l  complained  that  the  surgeon's  manner 

betrayed  an  entire  forgetfulness  in  himself  of  that 
occurrence  m  his  life  which  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  erase 
from  the  memory  or  feeUngs  of  others  ' 

^vJ^'h"'^'••^"'^°'*^".^  con.scquence  of  Bigge's  mission 
the  iiisutution  of  the  beginnings  of  constitutional 
government  n  Australia.    If  Lcqu^rie  was  the  k  H 
;  sir  Thomas  Brisbane  (1821-5) 

wa.  the  turst  of  the  Uovernora  whose  authority  was  limited 
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by  statute.  The  New  South  Wales  Judicature  Act  of 
1823  set  up  a  Legislative  Council,  to  consist  of  not  more 
than  st'vcn  nor  fewer  than  five  members,  witi  power  to 
make  laws  '  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  good  government 
of  New  South  Wales,  provided  that  they  were  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  of  I^^ngland.  .  .  ,  , 

The  members  of  the  Council  were  to  be  apponited  by 
the  Crown,  which  meant  in  practice  that  they  would  be 
nominated  by  the  Governor  himself.  Further  the 
Council  could  onlv  pass  such  laws  as  were  submitted  to 
it  by  the  Governor.  It  could  not  initiate  leguslation  ; 
and  no  bill  could  even  be  submitted  until  it  had  been 
certified  by  the  Chief  .Justice  to  be  (  (jiisistent  with  the 
laws  of  Eiigland.  What  is  more,  if  the  tJovernor  pro- 
posed a  law  and  a  majority  of  the  Council  was  not  m 
favour  of  it,  he  could  bring  it  into  effect  without  the 
Council's  assent  pending  a  reference  of  the  matter  to  the 
Imperial  tJovernment. 

The  Council,  therefore,  was  simply  an  advisory  body. 
But  even  that  was  a  step  forward.  It  went  far  to  destroy 
the  arbitrariness  of  tlu^  (iovernor's  powers.  He  now  had 
to  work  with  a  small  boily  of  constitutionally  authorized 
councillors,  who  were  able  to  bring  the  Govei  nment  into 
touch  with  currents  of  public  opinion.  The  Act  of  182.i 
also  estabhshcd  a  Supreme  Court,  presided  over  by  a 
Chief  Justice.  I^he  first  occupant  of  that  office  was  hir 
Francis  Forbes,  who  had  previously  been  Chief  Justice 
of  Newfoundland.  .    t     •  i 

In  1828  the  Act  was  amended  by  enlarging  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  to  a  maximum  of  fifteen  members,  who  were 
still  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown  ;  but  they  were  now 
endowed  with  power  to  reject,  by  a  majority,  a  proposal 
made  by  the  Governor.  If  the  Council  disapproved  of  a 
measure  it  became  of  no  etl  ect ;  it  could  no  longer  be  put 
in  force  until  the  Imperial  (Government  had  considered  it, 
as  was  the  case  under  the  1823  constitution. 

At  this  period  William  Charles  Wentworth  began  to 
make  his  influence  felt  in  i)ublic  affairs.  He  was,  indeed, 
the  first  Australian  politician  of  distinction,  and  for  over 
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tWrty  years  to  come  was  a  personal  power  in  the  land 
Atter  oo.npleting  his  University  course  at  Cambridge' 
VVentworth  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  with  the  intention 
of  returning  to  Sydney  to  practise  his  profession  there 
i^ut  before  leaving  P^ngland  he  published  (1819)  a  book 
about  Aew  South  Wales,  wherein  he  enlarged  upon  the 
abundant  scope  for  settlement  in  the  colony.    He  wished 
to  see  the  population  increased,  but  he  did  not  disguise 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  mode  of  Government  • 
and  he  outlined,  as  necessary  reforms,  the  programme 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  promote  uith  all  the  energv 
of  his  virile  mind.    He  demanded  that  representative 
institutions  such  as  Englishmen  enjoved  in  their  own 
land  should  he  established  in  this  Engli.;h  settlement,  and 
that  trial  by  jury  should  be  made  part  of  the  judicial 
procedure.    '  The  colony  is,  I  believe,'  wrote  Wentworth 
the  only  one  of  the  British  possessions  inhabited  bv 
Englishmen  m  xvhich  there  is  not  at  least  the  shadow  of 
tree  government.'    It  was  time  that  this  state  oi  things 
was  brought  to  an  end.  ^ 
When  VVentworth  arrived  in  Sydney  he  commenced  to 
agitate  for  the  free  institutions  which  he  had  advocated 
HI  us  book.    He  had  brought  with  him  a  printing  press 
aiu  plant   with  the  intention  of  starting  a  newspaper 
and  his  Australian  began  to  appear  shortlv  after  his 
landing  in  1824.    His  was  the  first  Australian'  newspaper 
conducted  indeiK-ndently  of  Government  control.  foVthe 
Sydney  Gazette,  which  commenced  in  180.'},  was  a  publica- 
tion principally  for  the  issue  of  official  notices  seasoned 
with  scraps  of  general  news.    Wentworth's  Amtralian 
was  a  vigorously  critical  organ  of  opinion.    He  was 
assisted  in  the  conduct  of  it  by  a  fellow  law-student. 
Harden,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  England 
Lc  tore  long  their  journal  was  engaged  in  a  furious  cam- 
IJaign  against  established  authority,  and  incidentaUv  in 
a  hght  tor  the  freedom  of  the  Press. 

Ihe  case  which  promoted  the  first  conflict  between  the 
■overnment  and  the  press  illustrates  a  curious  phase  of 
lite  in  the  convict  colony.    It  appeared  to  many  soldiers 
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in  regiments  stationed  in  Sydney  that  convicts,  especially 
emancipists ,  were  better  off  than  they  were.  Emancipists 
could  obtain  grants  of  land  and  live  independent  lives, 
whilst  soldiers  were  bound  to  duty  and  regulated  by 
discipline.  There  were  several  instances  of  soldiers 
committing  felonies  in  order  that  they  might,  as  they 
believed,  improve  their  lot  in  life  by  being  convicted. 
Governor  Darling  (who  succeeded  Brisbane  in  1826) 
determined  to  prevent  this  disposition  among  the  soldiers 
by  inflicting  punishment  of  exemplary  severity. 

Two  privates  were  found  guilty  of  robbery,  which  there 
was  no  doubt  had  been  committed  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  their  discharge  from  the  Army.    But  Darling 
would  not  permit  them  to  serve  the  sentences  imposed 
upon  them  in  the  ordinary  manner.    He  irdered  them  to 
be  set  to  work  in  irons  and  to  be  drummed  out  of  the 
regiment  with  every  mark  of  ignominy.    They  were 
loaded  with  heavy  chains,  had  iron  collars  fastened  round 
their  necks,  and,  thus  degraded,  were  marched  from  the 
barracks  to  the  jail.    One  of  them,  named  Sudds,  whose 
iron  collar  was  '  too  small  for  his  neck,'  seems  to  have 
been  ill  at  the  time,  and  he  died  in  hospital  a  few 
days  later.    The  medical  officer  could  find  no  trace  of 
disease.   Sudds  apparently  died  from  the  shock  of  the 
ordeal. 

Wentworth  and  VVardell  hotly  attacked  Darling  for 
cruelty  in  this  and  other  instances — a  charge  of  which, 
it  should  at  once  be  stated,  lu  was  officially  declared  to 
be  innocent  after  inquiry  had  been  made.    The  quarrel 
was  not  confined  to  paper  and  printer's  ink.  for  WardcU 
fought  a  duel  with  the  (iovernor's  brother-iu-law,  whilst 
the  publisher  of  the  Aii-^traUan  was  fined  £100  and 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment.    Later,  when 
Darling's  term  was  coming  to  an  end,  Wardell  was 
prosecuted  for  stating  in  print  that  his  Excellency's 
depart^ire  fmni,  Svdney  would  be  hailed  with  pleasure  ; 
but  the  prosecution  failed.    From  these  quarrels  origin- 
ated the  first  measure  for  the  regulation  of  the  Press. 
Smarting  under  the  stings  of  the  Australian^  Governor 
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l^nrling  in  1827  sought  to  enact  a  law  un<ler  wJuch  news- 
|.apors  cou  d  only  bo  issued  under  periodica  licence' 

stmt,  criticiNn.  at  pleasure  by  declining  to  renew  a  licence 

;r^e"mv       'i^^  ^-i^-^' j-ticeEo.w^^^^^^^ 

0  certity  that  such  an  Act  was  not  renusnant  tn  tU^ 
i'uvs  of  Kngland.    Forbes  also  refused  t^  S  an  Itt 

posmg  a  tax  of  fourpence  pei'  copy  (,n  newspaners  ■  but 
Ins  authonty  did  not  enable  him  to  block  anX  s;ve  e 
'Sl't     .     n,ade  a  second  conviction  for  p^bl LhTng 
libel    tending  to  bnng  into  hatred  and  eon  empt  thf 

n  e  Med  p,>r,od     After  the  an,ended  constitution 
anu  int    t  ,rce  and  tlu>  ee.t.fieate  of  the  Chief  Justice 
to  the  vahctity  of  an  Act  was  no  longer  required  1  arlin^ 
;<i  not  atten.pt  to  force  a  crushing^stan,p'  act  upon  f 
I  .  s,  and.  M,  tvsponse  to  the  .  ritieisn.  of  the  Secretary  of 
Mate,  he  n.od.hed  the  Newspaper  Act  of  1S27  by  lin.Sng 

iX\nTi.r  r\^";t"'"^^^     -  punish  ? 

Hij^ht  he  lunished.  (  hief  Justice  Forbes,  who  continued 
o  ho  d.  his  office  till  Ih:U^,  proved  a  sto  .t  frLul  fthe 
^erahzmg  process  which  was  now  at  work  in  xiw  South 

n<asure  an.l  his  sympathies  throughout  were  with 
^^Wntworth^u  his  campaign  for  the  int^oductC^f  ^ 

The  establishnicnt  of  trial  by  jury  in  a  colony  populated 
l'icH%  hy  eonvufs  was  Iron,  tlu>  heginnincr  seen  to  bp  r 
;  nous  diffic.ulty.    Even  before  the  First  l^c  "  a  lecUor 
\^^^  r^'  Attoriu,-(;eneral  had  been::iJ^ 

^     ustice         .    ,       '  as  to  the  administration 

justice  and  hud  repoUed  that  the  inhabitants  would 

,  „  t*^^Pi<>P^'''  .-tutt  to  make  juries."    But  it  was 
!;;;i;;<|  that  th.  typically  British  n.Jle  of  trial  would  b: 

^ppomine  u;;:;:  did  n:::^^:}^:^!^^  21 

'  i'<'  establishment  of  the  colony  ^  ^ 

1  essential  difficulty  of  the  problem  was  that  persons 
o 
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^tld  that  principle  be  toly  ^ilo  ^^l* S 

were  to  dt  in  judgement  on  7''f\"rid  it  be 

,vl,er,.  free  settlers  might  be  ,i  ?    "  "V'"  " 

t      1^^^^  -  the  Chief  Justice's  Court,  the 

part L  eoukl  den.and  a  jury  if  they  <les.recl.  V^entworth 

eli^le  arjurors  if  the  systen.  we.e  i-tjtut.d  and 
he  made  no  secret  of  his  own  opnuon  that  it  should 

^'Governor  Darhng  was  not  --^-^Vf:f  Jl^^t^ 
institution  of  the  jury  s>stem.  espeeia  ly  as  ^  l^"lt  gen  k 
pressure  ^^as  being  exerted  iron,  l^.ngland.    The  Legisia 
ITw  Council  in  1830,  under  his  guidance,  while  passing 
•  a  bill  providing  for  trial  hy  jury,  mhc   c>ven  enabling 
Liancipisis  to  fit.  expressly  exelucled  all  who  had  been 
convkted  for  sc-rious  otlenees  committed  m  the  colony. 
ThTstirring  of  opinion  by  Wentworth  eoutUed  tor  very 
muel  in  seeuring  this  measure  ..f  advauee.  1"^^'-^^^!- 
"A  s  m-  of  tlu-  Aet  of  is:!.l  was  the  direet  outcome  of  the 
C;;;on.  up...  ms  ...otion.  of  a  petition  for  truU  by  jury 
in  an  ad^^rcss  presente.l  to  King  Wnmuu    \   on  h. 
a  ees'iou  tc>  the  throne  in  that  year.    The  petition  urged 
?1  U  the  tiu.e  was  ripe  tor  extending^  to  the  only  colony 
o    Britain  bereft  of  the  rights  of  Britons  a  full  parti- 
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^^of^!^^  benefit,  and  privileges  of  the  British 

The  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Governor  by  setting 
np  a  Connc,  to  work  with  hi.n,  tho  institutio7of  trial 
hy  jury,  and  the  prevention  of  official  control  of  the 
Press  were  the  three  first  in,portant  steps  in  tt  lireef 

an  elected  body  ;  it  was  a  group  of  officials  and  prominent 
ix-rsons,  selected  by  the  Governor,  and  appointol  b  t?e 
roun.    Representative  institutions  were  not  established 
.ntil  the  conv.ct  system  had  been  abandoned  and  until 
fom-  new  colon.es  had  been  built  in  Australia 

With  such  a  Council  the  reform  party  could  never  be 
satisfied.  In  the  leadership  of  that  party,  Wentworth 
was  ably  assisted  by  I^r.  Willia.n  Blarul  a^ex  naval 
surgeon  who  had  been  transported  for  '  killing  Idf  man  ' 
m  a  due  m  India,  and  who  devoted  himself  in  h  s  Xe 
of  exile  to  an  e  nergetic  life  of  public  usefulness  ^ 

\ot,  restneted  as  the  first  Legislative  Council  was  in 
s  ope  and  personnel,  it  did  valuable  work  for  AustraliL 
n  I  S4  >  It  was  reconstituted,  when  its  uiembership  was 
.xod  at  thirty-six.  of  uhom  twenty-four  were  elected  bv 
hveholders  possess,.!  of  a  property  quaiificatwla^ 
and  householders  who  paid  not  less  than  £20  per  annum 
nt     The  remaining  twelve  members  were  nominated  by 

^  t  included  several  men  of  vcny  grea  t  ability.    TIh^  nios? 

I.stmguished  of  these,  apart  from  Wentworth.  was  Robert 

l-we.  who  came  out  in  Australia  during  the  Govmior- 
s  np  ot  Gipps  (1838-4.),  with  a  brilliant  sc-h-.^X  "^^^^^ 

.  t  on,  And  was  appointed  a  n.ember  of  tlu>  Council 
»'tinn  a  few  months  of  his  arrival  in  1842.  For^Sht 
ais  l  ovve  was  in  tlu>  thick  of  every  political  controveSv 
-V  uhite-headed  young  man  whosV  tongue  rattS  S 
'nnazing  fluency,  he  developed  the  caustic  ^TZ\^t 
^  .arkiing  eloquence  which  were  afterwards  to  ilium  nate 

le  debates  of  the  House  of  Co.mnons.  a,  d  vXrh^ 
'became  Lord  .Sherbrooke),  the  House  of  Lor  is  whHe 
handling  such  questions  as  the  minimum  prte  ofsqu^^ 
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tinK  laiuls.  tin-  (h.tv  on  Hour,  and  the  *«l""«';^ibility  of 
Siginals  as  witnesses.  C  lassieal  allusions  f^M  m 
his  rapid  sentences.  In  his  newspaper  tlie  Aths,  he 
lavished  a  wealth  of  learning  on  coio.ua  problems  and 
o,rasioually  lu-  sprinkl,  d  a  jet  of  satmeal  eouplets  on 
persons  wlio  oiiendcd  hini. 

But  Lowe's  acid  sarcasm  and  vehement  tempc'i  in- 
volved him  in  numy  quarrels,  including  one  which  broke 
his  tricndship  with  Oipps.  Twice  at  least  he  received 
challenges  to  iiglit  duels  from  opponents,  who  though  no 
ma  eh  for  him  in  dialectic,  thought  th,>y  could  do  better 
Tth  pistols.  He  was  wholly  with  Wentwoi^h  on  the 
question  of  extcndn.g  free  institutions  to  Australia,  and 
had  noble  visions,  such  as  were  very  rare  ^g";  J'^f^ 

tion  of  the  future  of  the  relations  between  (.v( at  B  itain 
3  her  colonies.    In  1S44  he  said  i.i  th.  Legislative 
Council  that    he  hoped  the  time  was  not  remote  when 
Great  Britain  would  give  up  the  idea  -^'i^'-rM-ft 
deLndcncies  (.f  the  Crown  as  children  to  be  cast  adnft 
K  Ihcir  parent  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  manhood 
and  substitute  for  it  the  far  truer  and  nobler  policy  of 
knitting  herself  and  her  colonies  into  one  mighty  con- 
^" I'lacv.  conlident  against  the  v  orld  in  arts  and  amis 
Thlt  note  had  never  been  struck  in  Australian  po htic 
b  .fore  Lowe's  time  ;   and  none  but  he  was  capable  of 
s;;nding  it  in  language  which  was  then   res h  and  in- 
spiring, though  much  that  is  like  it-hardly  better  ex- 
messed,  how  evei- has  been  heard  since. 
-^  Lowe's  expi^rience  of  Australian  politics  stood  him  in 
goonca.l  Then,  on  his  return  to  Ei^lancl  he  secured 
fscat  in  the  House  of  Conunons.  ^^f''^''^'^^^' 
Wun  C  hancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his    abmet  of  1868 
It  is  in<lcc.l  ivnuukabl.  that  both  m  (;la<lstones  first 
anc!  second  ( '.binets  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer 
should  liave  been  held  hy  ,nen  who  acquired  their  ground- 
ing m  practical  politics  in  Australia.    The  second  instance 
was  that  of   Hugh   ChiUU-rs  (Chancellor  1 882-5).  who 
was  a  member  of  the  tiist  Government  of  \  ictoria. 


-1^  l.'-v  .-r.- 
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CHARTER  XI 

THE  I'KOHLKM   OF  THE  lUVEKS 

Oxlov  s  explnrati()nH  ()n  flu.  Liu  hliin  ami  tho  AfHf.<,M,,.l  .  i 

Alan  t  iinninKlmrn  explores  the  Liv,.rno-.l  H  u.,/^"  s,  • 
t.ou8-He  discovers  the  Darin,.      L.  v  t       ",t ,  '  .r  '"''''T"- 
.•xploration  to  the  Hea-Tl„.  n.,.ni.,.  uf  ."l.  \ 
«li8c.over8  Au8tr»Ua  FeUx-The  Hentys  al  Portland 

The  discovery  of  a  practical  route  across  the  Bh.e  Moun- 
tarns  0JHMU..I  the  interior  of  Australia,  (irsf  to  exolomt  nn 
and  secondly  to  settlement.    Uftc-n  the-  ear  v  s']  iTu  " 
Jumself  an  explorer  ;  for,  whilst  tiu>  nanus  of  sonre  n  en 
who  undertook  long  and  hazardous  journeys  w  h  t  " 
•specihe  object  of  investigation  stand  out  on' tlu  .0 
of  history  there  wcmc  hun.lreds  who  contributed    o  k 
Mork  of  discovery  by  the  process  of  seekin-^  for  1 
pasturage  and  water-eoursc.s.    A  great  v:ri%^  tinen 
wherein  there  w^s  not  a  yard  of  cultivate,!  land     "  '^^^ 
the  limits  of  the  small  east-coast  colony  and  its'  fW 
offshoots,  awaited  revelation.    That  it  was  a  eontineni 
was  now  known  ;    Flinders  had  shatten.!  the  t  "oiy 
that  It  was  a  group  of  islands.    But  little  nunv  than  thaT 
was  known  till  after  1813.    An  area  of         m>  Zulrl 
.ndes,  full  of  incalculable,  possibilities,  lav.  as  it  had  lahi 
lor  an  eternity,  remote  and  nnavallahi,^  the  b.violate 
sanctuary  of  'cenotaphs  of  species  dead  elsewhere  '  " 
George  Evans,  the  Deputy  Survcyor-Ceneral,  showed 
uhat  might  be  expected  when,  following  up  ihv  mth 

covered  the  Macquarie  and  Lachlan  Kivers  wateriuLr  th,^ 
nc  h  Bathurst  Plains.    In  1815  the  town  of  sSwa 
founded,  the   ast  miaud  town  in  Australia.  (;ove-nor 
^Ircquarie  utilised  convict  labour  to  construct  a  good 
load  across  the  mountains  to  this  new  centre  of  activity 
hrom  this  time  commenced  a  series  of  explorations 
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which  rapidiv  ievtHle.1  the  inland  geograpliy  of  the 
continent.    The  first  iin})ortant  name  m  tlie  story  is  that 
of  John  Oxley.    He  was  a  naval  otheer  who  had  seeure( 
the   Snrvevoi-Cenendship   on   tlie   recommendation  ot 
FUiuleis.  and  who.  hc-ing  Noung  and  energetic,  was  not 
content  to  confijie  hin>selt  to  his  Sydney  ollue.  but 
aesirod  to  lake  tlie  lead  in  diseovery.    The  problem  to 
wliich  lu-  dirccteil  liis  attention  was  tlie  course  ot  the 
two  rivers  which  had  been  named  after  the  (Unernor, 
the  Lachlan  and  the  Maciiuarie.    They  rose  m  the  1  lue 
Momdains  ;    Kvans  had  traced  them  lor  a  lew  miles  ; 
they  ran  westerly  :  but  whither  i    It  took  over  twenty 
years  fuUv  to  discover  that  these,  and  a  wontlerful  spread 
of  waterJoursis  of  which  Ihey  formed  part,  were  con- 
tributors t<.  the*  immense  basui  of  the  Murray,  whidi, 
with  its  princii)al  tributary  the  Darling,  makes  one  of  the 
trreat  river-systems  of  the  world. 

On  his  journev  ..f  1^17  Oxhy  followed  the  wmdings 
of  the  Lachlan  for  hundreds  of  miles  over  a  dead  level 
plain   through  shallow,  reedy  lagoons,  and  hnally  to  a 
poiid  whei-e  the  river  binamc  a  successio.i  of  stagnant 
pods  leading  to  a  mere  damp  depression  in  the  earth. 
Tlu-  volume  of  water  which  had  borne  his  boats  m  the 
upper  reaches  had  been  sucked  up  by  the  spongy  soil 
before  it  reache.l  the  .Murrundudgee.    Oxley  had.  m  tact, 
Miade  an  astonished  acciuaintance   with  that  strange 
phenomenon  of  Australia,  where  nature  starts  many  a 
fine  river  but  gives  it  no  firm  c-hannel  wherem  to  flow, 
so  that  the  water  evaporato  from  the  intense  heat  of  the 
plains,  or  percolates  into  the  earth  and  perhaps  helps  to 
fill  those  subterranean  cauldrons  of  rock  which  modern 
pa.t(ualists  have  learnt  lo  lap  with  artesian  bores 

In  Ihe  watershed  of  the  .Macquarie,  winch  was  explored 
after  the  batiiing  advent tnes  on  the  Lachlan,  Oxley  found 
'a  countrv  of  runnina  waters,  on  every  hill  a  spring  and 
in  every  valUn-  a  rivulet  .■  The  prospects  were  so  inviting 
that  he  led  a"  second  expedition  to  investigate  this  river 
in  1818  But  here  again  a  broad,  deep,  vigorously  flow- 
ing stream  flattered  the  tmvellers  at  the  beginningb  o£ 
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thoir  journey,  and  mocked  them  by  disappearing  aft(  r 
carrying  their  boats  for  about  a  hundretl  and  fifty  miks. 
It  flowed  over  a  great  jilain,  maintained  its  current 
through  a  chain  of  sprinvlitig  pools,  and  then,  as  Oxley 
recorded,  '\vitho\it  anv  previous  change  in  the  breadth, 
depth,  and  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and  when  J  \\as 
sanguine  in  the  expectation  of  soon  entcrnig  the  iong- 
sought-for  lake,  it  all  at  r.nce  dueled  our  further  pursuit 
by  spreading  at  all  points  from  north-west  to  north-east 
over  the  plains  of  reed  that  surKjuiulcd  us.  the  river 
decreasing  in  depth  from  upwards  of  twi'uty  i(  r{  to  less 
than  five  feet  and  fiowing  over  a  bottom  of  tenacious 
blue  mud.' 

On  his  return  journey  to  Sydney  across  the  Liverpool 
Plains,  Oxlev  and  his*  party  crossed  twelve  liveis,  in- 
cluding the  Cast  lercagli  ami  the  Namoi  (or  Peel).  The 
whole  of  them  had  their  origin  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  flowed  inland,  \\  luvi  became  of  them  on 
occasions  when  their  ci  aunels  carried  a  full  Hood  of  water 
through  their  entire  length,  instead  of  losing  it  on  the 
way,  was  still  an  unsolved  enigma.  Oxley.  who  had 
been'  accompanied  l)v  Allan  Cunningham,  the  botanist, 
and  by  Evans,  had  completed  the  longest  land  journey 
yet  achieved  in  Australia,  a  very  adventurous  and  difTi- 
cult  piece  of  work,  much  of  it  in  rough  country,  all  of 
it  in  countrv  previously  untravcrscd  by  Europeans. 

The  discovery  of  these  rich,  well- watered  plains  beyond 
the  mountains  opened  a  ne\\  realm.  It  was  now  cer- 
tain that  for  .")<»(»  miles  west  of  Sydney  there  w='  land 
^\here  great  flocks  and  liei'ds  could  pasture  a..v.  large 
communities  of  people  could  thrive.  From  this  time 
the  attitude  of  the  British  (Jov(>rnnu'nt  towards  iree 
settlement  in  Australia  changed.  Before  the  journeys 
of  Evans  and  Oxley  the  official  disposition  had  not  been 
encouragiiig.  New  ^.outh  Wales  was  a  pei.al  colony  first 
and  foremost,  and.  i>-  \\<-  have  seen.  Alacquarie  during 
his  long  governorship  cared  far  more  about  the  weliarc 
of  the  convicts  and  emancipists  than  about  free  colonists. 
He  franklv  disliked  what  he  called  '  gentlemen  settlers, 
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who  wantid  coiK-cssions  ami  were  oltcn  ve.vitiousl\ 
critical.  He  grumbled  that  it  had  become  a  constant 
liractu'c  '  for  persons  who  wish  to  get  rid  of  Home  trouble- 
some coniuxiou.s  to  obtain  permission  from  tlic  .Secre- 
tary of  State's  office  for  tJieir  being  allowed  to  come  out 
licjv.  Let  tin  111  stay  in  England;  he  did  not  want 
them.  The  (Jovernnient  in  Kngland,  loo.  required 
'  satisfactory  testimonials  and  reconuiiendations  from 
Iiersons  of  known  respectability'  before  granting  per- 
mission to  persons  to  emigrate  to  New  South  Wales. 

lint  the  discoveries  on  the  far  side  of  the  mountains 
changed  the  point  of  view  cntiniv.    As  soon  as  the 
ncAvs  reached  England  a  fresh  policy  was  inaugurated 
I  he  (Jovernment  not  only  threw  down  the  ))arriejs  but 
began  to  advertise  the  attractions  of  Ni-w  South  Wales 
as  a  field  for  immigration.    Newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  frequently  appeared  which  enlarged  upon  the 
opportunities  jHcsented  by  this  woiuh-rful.  new.  unoc- 
cupied dominion,  where  land  grants  coukl  be  obtainetl 
so  easily  and  where  a  small  capital  would  secure  for  a 
man  a  greater  stretch  of  broad  acres  than  we'-  owned 
by  many  a  prosperous  English  squire.    A  n^       la  liad 
dawned,    in  18KS  Lord  Sidmouth  said  in  th.  douse  of 
Conmions.   'the  dread  of  transportation  had  almost 
entirely  Mibsided.  and  Jiad  bei>n  succeeded  by  a  desire 
to  ,  II  .grate  to  New  South  Wales.'    Proofs  of  the  change 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.    The  emigrant  sliij)  as  well 
as  the  convict  transport  became  familiar  in  Port  Jackson. 
Australia  came  to  be  loolad  uj)()n  as  a  land  of  hope  and 
l»i()mise  instead  vi  as  an  abode  of  despair.    Ihis  great 
and  striking  difference  was  made  by  the  discovery  of 
the  plffins  across  tlu  Blue  .Mountains. 

Tlie  inflow  of  immigranfs  lu-ci-ssitatcd  a  change  of 
policy  in  the  classification  of  convicts.  It  was  evidently 
<l(-sirable  to  keep  Sydney  as  free  as  possible  from  charac- 
U'l-s  who  would  be  likely  to  give  trouble.  Consequently 
It  was  desirable  lo  find  a  place  along  the  coast  where 
an  establishment  might  be  formed  for  the  handling  of 
bad  cases. 
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In  soareh  of  sudi  ^  platr,  .I<.lui  (  in  i^S.i  wrnt 

north  in  the  M,rmaui.  He  exarnim*-!  Port  Cu-tis. 
did  not  think  it  snituhlr.    On  iiis  ret  un  \u  i""' 

Moreton  Bay.  '  '"^       "  ^^""^^^  ,'  \'  !i 

white  man  lianu.l  l'aiii|'l»lt-i-         t  >r  Moveral  'v«-('ks  ii  vcl 
been  living  with  a  tri^«  of  aboripnals .    Pan  niilr'  b '« 
been  one  of  a  buaf-        >•  who  !   ■    lc<'n  blov  ■  ut 
sea  and  wr  <  kc<l  on  MoivK 1-    n<l       -aeot      ^  t (  - 
iDnipanioi,    i.aa  died  ot  thirst   a  He.  ^ 'in    ^ad    ^  d 
tramp  to  S   hiey.  whilst  the  '   ml.  Finn, 
time  when  Oxir     m.     Panipli  -f  on'  nui 
chief  of  th.  aboriginal  tribe,  whw  haul  ne 
men  with  great  IdndneHs.    On  ihe  f"li  \v\i 
•net  Fintn'iian.    From  il  est  two  i- 
exi>-t.  a.  (    a  large  river  falling  ii      U*.  ' 
had  v  i-o-Md  It,  and  were  the  di  vere- 
guide<l  by  Finnegan.  txanni  ed  i,    '>r      n  i 
the  mouth,  md,     'iigi     iila      '  him    i  "i 
of  tttf  largest  fresli-wa.er  rive      i  th*    ast  »  oa 
Soi.ih  Wales,  nanunl  \i  the  Br  4}ai     'lur  ht 

Jv  the  following  year.  1K'_>4 
bai  .v.-  of  I  tie  Brisb  ti,    a  n- 
punishment  ot  con  ict    v  hc 
South  Wales  bad  eon\ 
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o£f«M  I  moll  e  for  it  His  companion  nrjied  him  to 
*=iL..  and  ht  was  -:  bom  o  do  so  wlu-n  he  lo.  xed  at  his 
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with  his  .   i^.    1  guvo  lum,  Jiowever,  the  axe  and  the 

liandkiTciu.  f.' 

KarJy  in    S24  (.  ivcinor  Bris])ano,  desiring  t.  obtain 
11  toniialion  about  the  country  to  the  sout'  ,,t  Sydii.  v- 
ti  nt  IK,  the  part  now  known  us  Victoria- (  (wneived  "the 
aiii:e  hi.  a  v  landing  a  party  of  convicts  near  Wilson's 
roniontory  .    Cape  Howe,  providing  tJi.  in  u  ith  equip- 
•nt  tor  a  long  jo.irney,  aiul  directing  tiieni  to  make  tlie 
•est  of  their  way  in  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson.    If  thev 
irrivcd  safely  tl.       .'re  to  iveeivv  '  suitable  rewards  and 
ndu;  ences.'    It        v  died  on  tiie  wav  that  would  be 
hen    usfortnn.       .,it  he  was  dissi.aded  from  this  plan, 
■      t.  adofi,  ,  >iaves. .me  assistance  t(^  an  expedition 
je<i       \l,  sv..  Hnce  and  Hnv  ll. 

lii.  party  started  from  ilume's  r.  -idence  Uikc 
Wg.-  in  Ootob-r  1824,  crossed  the  mers  Murrum- 
bidgc.-.  Hum.  (Mil  ray),  Mitta-Alitta,  Ovens,  and  Goulbum 
and  reached  tl„>  ,.,  .i^,  .,„j,  p|,iiijp  ^^^j,  jj^, 
site  of  Get  Ion,  ,,.\  made  a  mis  e  as  lo  their  where- 
iil.outs,  and  .  Iieir  return  a  r.  port  was  publislicd 

tl om  informal liotl  by  t hem  wherein  it  was  stated 
tliat  tliey        re.  A'esternport .    '1.  mistake  was  (.f 

some  importH»H-e  in  1826  (  .vernor  Darling  sent 

-  ut  the  expeuiM.,  .cupy  WeMernport  in  suspicion 

tiuit  the  French  ui..u-r  Diiniont  DTrvillc  iritended  to  do 
so.    Messrs.  Hume  and  Hovell  had  travi'rse.l  excell. m 
country,  and,  had  rheir  report  indicated  thai  it  lay  to 
lie  uesl  of  Port  PhUJip,  the  expedition  of  1826  would  un* 
.  'ibtedly  have  been  'iin-ted  to  setth^  there  instead  of 
at  WesterniKnt,  where,  ,Ux     iiiv  ligation,  the  conditions 
were  not  d( "lued  to  be  suitable  fci'  permanent  occupation, 
(^nite  a  diti.  rent  verdiel  would  have  been  returned  had 
Hie  expedition  directed  more  of  its  attention  to  Pot 
Phillip.    It  iti  very  curious  to  observe  how  Uttic  v 
known  in  1825  of  the  work  of  the .  arjier  .■xplorcr.'^,  W 
iJnsbane  receive^  the  report  of  Me    rs.  Hume  and  Hov. 
he  wrote  lo  London  :   '  It  is  my  iinentioti.  as  soon 
fiave  the  means,  to  send  a  colonial  rtmel  to  Western} 
to  have  it  explored,  as  it  seems  to  have  escaped  Flinttci. 
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und  otheiH;  The  Governor  was  wholly  unaware  that 
the  port  was  discovered  by  Bass  in  ITDS.  and  that  it  had 
since  been  thoroughly  exi)lored  and  mapped  by  ^^^^rmy. 
Grant,  Barrallier,  and  Robbins,  in  the  lirst  decade  of  the 

century.  ,  ■ 

Allan  Cvnininghnni.  not  less  keen  as  an  explorer  than 
as  a  botanist,  fought  his  way  across  the  Liverpool  Kange 
in  1827,  penetrated  the  Darling  Downs,  and  discovered 
the  Gwydir,  the  Dumaresq.  and  the  Condamnie  Hivers. 
Where  did  thev  fiow  >  Jictw(-cn  the  Condanune  m  the 
north  and  the  Goulburn  in  the  south  was  a  distance  as 
great  as  from  the  Orkneys  to  Lands  End.  Nobody 
suspected  that  all  the  intervening  rivers,  and  some  more 
to  the  west  not  vet  discoveird,  belonged  to  the  same 
riparian  scheme.  '  That  great  discovery  had  yet  to  be 

made.  ,      .    ,      ,  , 

The  problem  of  the  rivers  was  takin  ni  hand  l)y  one 
of  the  most  heroic  and  daring  of  Australuni  explorers 
when  Captain  Charles  Sturt  applietl  himself  lo  it  m  1828. 
Sturt.  had  come  to  the  country  with  his  regnnc-nt,  the 
mh  (Dorsets)  in  the  previous  year,  and  at  once  became 
fascinated  by  the  question  ot  what  became  of  tlie  largo 
streams  which  Oxley  had  navigated,  and  \\hich  Hume 
and  Hovell  had  crossed.  It  was  speculated  that  they 
poured  their  waters  iiito  a  great  inland  sea.  If  that  were 
true  where  was  that  sea  ?  Sturt  WTote  that  he  midertook 
his  series  of  toilsome  explorations  from  '  a  wish  to  contri- 
bute to  th.>  public  good  '  :  •  I  should  excc-eduigly  regret, 
1m>  S  lid  '  if  it  were  thought  1  had  volunteered  hazardous 
and  important  undertakings  for  the  love  of  advc-nture 
alone.'    The  spirit  of  his  work  was  entirely  in  accord  with 

that  profession.  ,.    .    j  v 

For  three  years  prcviouslv  to  1828  Australia  had  been 
severelv  aflSicted  by  drought.  Crops  failed  and  stock 
died  foV  lack  of  grass  and  \\ater  in  districts  where  there 
,v„u  niunuhui'«'  in  normal  seasons.  If  there  were  well- 
watered  areas  in  the  interior,  beyond  the  zone  which  had 
hitherto  been  examined,  it  was  urgent  that  they  should  be 
found. 
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Sturt  s  i  xpedition  was  therefore  equipped  by  Governor 
Darling  with  the  view  of  following  up  the  channel  of  the 
Macquarie.  It  was  pursued  in  a  }K)at  as  long  as  there 
was  H  sufficient  depth  of  water,  and  then  the  explorers 
started  off  on  horseback,  travelling  a  full  month  over 
barren,  sun-baked,  drought -smitten  j)lains,  till  suddenly 
they  found  tlu-niselv-'s  on  the  precipitous  banks  of  a  river 
which  gleamed  forty  feet  below  tlu  n).  They  had  found 
the  Darling.  The  water  in  it,  to  llicir  deep  disappoint- 
ment, was  bracki^l).  but  there  were  fortunately  occasional 
pools  of  drinkable  water  with  which  they  could  refresh 
tiiemselves  and  their  cattle.  The  parched  beds  of  the 
Bogan  and  the  Castlereajrh  were  examined  before  the 
party  were  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat  buck  to  the 
Macquarie. 

The  discovery  of  the  Darling  was  of  capital  importance. 
Though  Sturt  found  it  in  a  drought  season,  when  the 
water  was  low  and  salt,  and  for  considerable  stretches  the 
bed  was  quite  dry,  >et  it  was  evident  that  those  steep 
banks,  down  which  the  cattle  could  not  safely  be  taken, 
sometimes  held  a  trreat,  dec]),  raging  river.  Here  was  a 
new  problem.  Whence  did  this  river  come  (  Whither 
did  it  go  ? 

In  1829  the  intrepid  Sturt  attacked  the  river  problem 
at  a  fresh  point.  Hume  and  Hovcll  had  cnssscd  the 
Murrumbidgee  on  their  ovcrhuul  jounu-y  to  Port  Phillip. 
The  direction  of  this  river's  flow  and  that  f)f  the  Darling 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  two  formed  a  juiicliou  some- 
where. The  speculation  was  well  founded,  and  the  new 
journey  was  to  |.rove  itself  one  of  high  historicnl  interest. 

Sturt  left  Sydney  on  Xovember  ^  and  striick  Ih" 
banks  of  the  >iurrumbidt£cc  lu-ar  V-  i  November  2:{. 
There  it  was  a  rapid,  foaming  sti  fresh  from  the 
snowy  mountains  to  the  east.  Its  bh.)ks  were  followed 
until  the  water  shallowed  into  reed-beds.  Thin  Sturt, 
with  undaunted  resourci^  ;Uid  energy,  dtcided  to  leave 
his  cattle  and  stores,  put  together  a  whak  boat  the  planks 
and  parts  of  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  set  out 
to  explore  the  further  course  of  the  river  in  it.  He 
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Heleeted  seven  of  his  party  to  accompany  liim,  three  of 
t  hern  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  three  convicts,  all  men  upon 
wliose  ckvotion  and  rourage  ho  could  implicitly  rely. 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  Jamtary  7,  1830 
commenced  the  very  remarkable  v()^aoo  which,  was  to 
]»rove  tlic  jiMK  ti(.n  of  the  .Murnind)id^cc  and  the  Darling 
with  the  .Murray,  and  was  to  trace  the  whole  course  of 
that  great  waterway  to  tlu*  sea. 

After  a  dangerous  and  exciting  journey  of  a  week 
piL.ting  the  boat  through  foi inidable  barriers  of  sna./s' 
siuhlenly  and  unexptctidly  the  river  current  ti^ok^u 
southern  course.    At  two  in  the  afternoon  of  January  14 
the  boat  shot  out  of  the  .\larrumbidgee  into  a  broad  and 
noble  river  with  such  f..rc,    that   the  explf)rers  ^^vro 
'  carried  nearly  to  the  bank  (ii)posite  its  mouth,'  while  * 
lhe>  •  gazed  in  silent  wonder  '  upon  the  large  channel  thev 
iiad  entered.    Niiu>  days  later  a  new  and  beautiful  river 
was  found  pourhig  itself  into  the  main  stream  and  Sturf 
feh  sure  that  this  was  the  Darling,  which  he  had  dis- 
<over(<l.  a  salt  and  shrunken  ribbon  of  water,  300  miles 
to  the  uorth-east,  on  his  previous  journey.    The  itlentitv 
\yas  not  completely  established  till  some\i.ars  later  but 
Sturt's  reasoning  in  1830  was  really  suflieient  to  make 
the  point  clear. 

The  boat  was  carried  down  by  the  current  until  the 
Murray  emptieu  itself  into  the  great  lake  at  its  mouth 
and  the  explorers  saw  to  the  westward  of  them  the  blue 
waters  ot  Encounter  Bay.    Stuit  uave  to  the  great  river 
the  name  of  Sir  George  .Murray,  who  happened  to  be 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  tin-  Colonies  for  a  few 
months  in  l828-.'{(>.    He  was  a  man  whom  the  Duke  of 
Uellingt(m  took  into  his  (  al)iiiet  because  he  liked  him  as 
a  soldier  l)ut  who  i.,  described  by  an  English  historian 
MS  one  who  '  had  given  no  signs  of  any  capacity  in  debate 
and  had  displayed  no  (iiialifications  for  administering  a 
civil  (,fhce,'    Murray  had  .yen  ceaxd  to  W  a  miniSer 
before  the  news  reached  England  tliat  liis  name  had 
been  given  to  the  trunk  of  the  great  river-system  of 
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riio  tol.il  cost  1()  the  (iovminu'iit  of  ('(juipping  the 
expedition  from  which  m)  imik  h  resulted  was  £*2().">  I9s.  4?(/. 

Alexaii(h>r  Hume,  the  U-.uU  v  (»t  tlie  expedition  of  i«24, 
claimed  that  the  Murnvy  was  simply  tlie  lower  part  of 
the  river  which  he  had  discovered  and  n;inu d  after  him- 
self ;  and.  really,  he  was  ((uite  riL'ht.    'i  nie,  iie  had  not 
explored  it  for  more  than  a  few  miles,  nor  could  lie  have 
done  so  consistently  with  carryinf:  out  the  plan  upon 
which  he  was  engaged;   whereas  Stmt  lu.d  followed  it 
for  l.TilU  mil'  s  ficm  its  juM.  iion  with  tlie  Muirumbidgee 
to  the  sea.    But  that  fact  does  not  ditraet  from  the 
soundness  of  HumeV  claim  ;  and  though  tlie  river  is 
likelv  to  earrv  the  nanu>  of  Murrry  perpet  u;dl\  .  there  does 
.not  seem  to  i)e  any  better  reason  for  thus  ((kltratmg  an 
obscure  politician  (wlio.  when  (pu-stioned  late  in  1830, 
did  not  kflow  who  Stiirt  was  or  w  hei  i-  t \w  river  was)  than 
that  it  is  too  well  e>tablished  to  be  aUeretl. 

Sturt's  two  great  journeys  oi  1828-,'1<»  wen-  tlie  most 
important  pieces  of  inland  exploration  in  Australian 
history.    Others  may  have  h.ul  more  exeitiim  iidventmes 
and  endured  ureater  hardshii)s.    Sturt   himself  in  his 
expedition  from  Adelaide  in  1844-  to  be  discussed  here- 
after—did a  more  desperately  brave  thing.    But  the 
discovery  of  the  Darling  jmh!  the  e\pi(.r:it  ion  of  the 
Murray  "to  its  mouth  :  the  laying  down  upon  the  map  of 
the  main  arteries  of  the  enormous  spread  of  river-veins 
which  take  the  water  from  414,253  square  miles  of 
territorv—double  the  area  of  France;    the  cpening  of 
a  new.  ri(  h,  well-watered  province  for  Briti>!>  colonization 
—this  was  the  consummate  achievement  of  Sturt 's  career 
as  an  explorer.    Withal,  he  was  a  kiml  and  cousiderate 
gentlen\an.  "  brave  as  a  iKiLulin.  gentle  as  a  girl,'  a  leader 
of  men  who  was  followeil  l)y  his  ehosen  bund  in  any  ri.sk 
because  he  was  trusted  and  beloved.    Exposjire,  ]iriva- 
tions,  anxiety,  and  severe  laboiu'  oii  these  expeditions 
iirouuht  on  bad  health  and  a  period  of  blindness  ;  and  he 
never  received  adequate  ie( vgnhion  and  honour  for  what 
he  had  done,  . 
The  Surveyor-General  of  New  South  Wales,  Major 
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TstTdid  n^;"  f  PP^^"^^'!      that  office  L 

1828),  did  not  conceal  his  ealousy  and  annoyance  that 

Hver  rjb£:""H  T'^T  *^^-P^ditions  t^oTve  the 
1  iver  problem.  He  himself  was  keen  to  attain  fame  as 
an  explorer  and  thought  that  the  ta.sk  should  have  been 
.  ntrusted  to  hini.  But  there  was  plenty  of  vluiable 
work  still  to  In;  done  in  this  field,  and  MitcLu  had  W 
lant  opportunities  of  proving  his  own  worth.  Hi  first 
expeditions  vvere  to  the  upper  Darling  country  Tn  1831 

wired  fhr  K  -7?  '^"^  ^^'"'"^  ^^"d  «weet- 
«ov(ud  that  Alhm  Cunningham's  Gwydir  and  Dumareso 
-ere.  tributaries  of  the  Darling.  The  fragmeZ  of 
streams  found  by  erne  explorer  after  another,  and  marked 
"  thm,  disconnected  streaks  upon  their  maps  were 
htroining  hnked  up.  *"»P8,  were 

In  the  following  year,  1836,  Mitchell  planned  his  most 
famous  expedition.  He  was  instructed  to  ft^d  onJ 
JvhethexMhe  Darling  was  the  same  r  ver  as  S^rt  had 

n.Tk-    I  ^^'^^oning  ;  his  jealousy  apparentlv 

nade  him  hope  that  Sturt  was  wrong.    But  everbefore 
•e  reached  the  point  of  junction  he  reaLd  that  th« 
i>ar  ing  was  indeed  a  tributary  of  the  Murray  ' 
1  hp  problem  was  solved,  and  if  Mitchell  had  returned 
Sydney  when  he  realized  that  his  allotted  task  was 
d  'uc  the  expedition  of  1836  would  have  fallen  short  of 

or  about  a  fortnight,  he  crossed  over  to  the  south  side 
-t  It,  eajn,K^d  at  Swan  Hill,  kept  moving  southerly  and 
-ended  Mount  Hope  and  Pyramid  Hilh    There  h^  had 
-   1  ^sgah-sight  which  fascinated  him.    All  around  hfm 
■  explorer  saw  a  magnificent  stretch  of  freT  country 

\L  "P      hands  in  ranture 

>  OSes  had  never  entered  the  Promised  uld    hut  Z' 
">'nas  Mitchell,  beheld  a  perfect  Paradi.r^ollh L  in 
^'u  e    and  golden  glory  before  his  eyes,  and  IZZ  ^ 

1/ 


m[£jg  ,m^m^  ^AmM^ 
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the  ti-t  to  traverse  it.  'As  1  stood,'  he  wrote,  'the 
first  intruder  on  the  sublime  solitude  of  these  verdant 
plains,  as  vet  untouched  by  flocks  ard  herds,  1  telt 
(■on-ciou^  .  .f  being  the  harbinger  of  mighty  changes  there  ; 
for  our  steps  would  soon  be  tollowed  by  the  men  and  the 
animals  for  which  it  seemed  to  have  ^^''''\V^'Y'''^. 
Into  '  this  Eden '  he  believed  that  he  was  the  farst  to 

^'But  in  thai  he  was  mistaken.  When  he  had  led  his 
party  bv  easy  and  pleasant  stages  through  the  western 
district  of  Victoria,  had  di^coverrd  the  Glenelg  River, 
and  had  startc.l  on  his  homeward  route,  he  suddenly 
obtained  a  glimpse  of  Portland  Harbour,  and  there,  to 
his  great  surprise,  he  beheld  a  hr\-  lying  at  anchor,  and 
what  he  at  first  took  for  grey  rocks  proved,  on  exanimation 
through  las  telescope,  to  be  a  cluster  of  comfortable  huts 

on  the  shore.  ,  . 

For,  in  DeccndM T  1 8:U-that  is.  a  year  and  nine  nmnths 
before  :\litclull  appeared  upon  the  scene-the  Henty 
brollicrs  luid  taken  up  their  unauthorized  abode  at  Fort- 
land    with  flock.,  herds,  poultry,  and   a  serviceable 
whalin<r  .lui).    Fruit  -tree  s  and  vines  were  growing  garden 
flowers  and  vegetables  were  floiirishing  and  fields  were 
under  cultivation  in  Australia  Felix  before  the  explorer 
who  called  the  country  by  that  name  set  out  f;'"")^f!y^»i7- 
Tlie  brig  in  the  bav  was  the-  Hcntys'  vessel,  the  Lhzabeth  , 
and  while  Mitchell  was  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  these 
pioneers  a  hunchback  whale  came  into  the  bay  and 
Afforded  an  opportunity  to  him  of  witnessing  an  exciting 
ehase     '  It  was  not  tin-  least  interesting  scene  in  these 
my  Australian  travels,'  wrote  Mitchell,  '  thus  to  witijess. 
from  a  verandah,  on  a  b<.autiful  aftern<.on  at  For  and 
Bay,  the  humours  of  tin-  whale  fishery  a ncl  all  iho^ 
wondrous  perils  of  harpooners  and  whaleboats  of  which 
I  had  delighted  to  read  a.  ^nes  of  the  stormy  north 

And  these  were  not  th<-  only  precursors  ot  -ett  e^nent 
in  Victoria  at  this  very  time.    In  the  year  before  Mitchell 
started-in  June  1835-John  B**"^'^^  ^^"^^^^ 
boat  up  the  river  Yarra,  and  exclaimed,    This  wiU  be 
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Ausf  Ha  ancUho  eaSA/^tiot-^'^  .IJ^^^^^^ 
regulations-DeHiro  for  convict  iMnniRrantV-V  Zn^T  T'" 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  transport  at  ^  ./f  sy  stV.n. 

The  scene  shifts  to  the  western  lobe  of  the  continonf 
to  the  shores  which  the  Dutch  navigators  L^sf  often 
>  "on  on  thou-  voyages  to  and  frotn  the  East  Indies  and 

S\hat"?;Tt  '""f"^^^  ''''''  oold  dtPrage 
nent  that   if  t  were  not  for  that  sort  of  pleasure  which 

tiK  ,,aj  to  the  settler.    I;  has  previously  been  shown 

\kunng  had  named  (' Swaenerevier ')  becau  J  h  f 
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bilitii's  of  the  Hoil.  Not  only  in  his  official  report,  but 
also  in  private  letters  to  influential  persons,  did  Stirling 
proclaim  the  value  of  his  discoveries.  In  one  such  k-ttt^r 
ho  said  that  the  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Swaii,  ot  all 
that  1  have  seen  in  various  quarters  of  the  world,  possesses 
the  tzrcatest  natural  attractions.'  It  was  a  spot  so 
eligible  for  settlenu-nt  that  it  cannot  long  renmni  un- 
„(.(  upied  :  it  is  not  inferior  in  any  natural  essential 
nualitv  to  the  plain  of  Lonibardy.' 

^  As  soon  as  Darling  received  the  report  he  was  anxious 
that  a  settlement  ^l^o..l<l  be  founded  on  the  Swan  Kiver. 
Loekvcr's  little  colony  at  Albany  had  no  promising  back 
counfrv.  but  Stirling's  report  indicateci  boundless  poss^ 
bUities  The  (Jovernor  therefore  sent  him  to  England 
in  order  that  he  might  present  it  to  the  (iovernment  in 
person,  and  back  up  Darling's  very  strong  recommenda- 
t'on  that  the  Swan  River  should  be  peopled  without 

^^The  British  Government  was  still  imbued  with  ideas 
as  to  French  designs.   Curiously  enough,  too.  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty  pressed  the  point  that  there  was 
a  danger  lest  the  'French  or  the  Americans  should 
assume  possession  of  the  only  safe  anchorage  on  the 
^v•est  coast  of  Australia  -though  what  ground  there 
was  for  thinking  that  America,  in  IS2H.  t.  ok  any  interes 
in  Western  Australia  is  by  no  means  apparen  .  15ut 
the  Government,  however  willing  it  might  be  that  the 
Swan  River  should  b.  oecup.-a.  was  .letennmcd  not 
•to  incur  expense.    The  (  haiu eUor  ot  the  Exchequer  was 
eutting  dov.n  expenditure,  and  1"^;  colleagues  did  no 
see  any  ad^ ;  ntage  in  extendmg  the  area  ot  British 
occupation  in  Australia.    The  Colonial  Sc-cretary,  Hus- 
kisson  suggested  that  the  East  India  Company  might 
found"  a    co'ony,  the  Government  promising  everj" 
facilitv    hut  the  Company  would  not  undertake  tfu 
venture'    Then  Stirling  undertook  1-  form  a  compaiiy  ot 
nrivate  capitalists  to  colonize  uiuUr  a  Royal  Charter  , 
but  the  (;overnment  would  not  entertain  that  proposi- 
tion   Indeed,  they  did  not  seem  to  see  any  particular 
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rra.s(,n  for  exerting  llu.,nst.Jv(.s.  Th...-.  .as,  i<  was  now 
abundantly  Hear,  unbounded  Hcopt,  for  ex,>.insiou  in 
\.;w  South  \\al<.s.  As  long  as  foreigners  eould  be  kept 
ofl  other  portions  of  the  coastline  1,n  waving  the  I'nion 
Jack,  dmnp.ng  down  a  few  eonviets"  at  points  like  Wes- 
ternport.  All.any,  and  Melville  Island,  and  saving  finnlv 
m  d.pIoMPitic  language,  'This  is  all  ours '--that  wWs 
Si.  hoient.  The  lion  lay  eouehant  after  a  heavv  meal, 
wi  h  his  paws  on  what  he  intended  for  his  supp^-r 

lint  there  were  Knglishnien  xvho,  attracted  by  Stir- 
-MM  s  aeoount  of  th,-  Sv.an  kiver.  believed  in  th,-  possi- 
•ilily  o  niakitig  a  prolitable  investment  and  at  the  san.e 
'">;•  ot  p(.rforniing  valuable  Imperial  service  there 
M.llowing  the  How   of  free  immigration  to  Australia,' 
.Masses  of  English  capital  were  awaiting  scope  for  in- 
vestment m  the  country.    The  Australian  Agricultural 
(  ompany,  w,th  a  capital  of  £1,000,000,  commenced  to 
operate  n,  New  South  Wales  in  1824;   in  ISiT,  the  Van 
l)icmens  Un(l  ( •ompany  acquired  a  great  estate  in  the 
southern  island.    News  about  the  Swan  River  came  to 
.n..d  just  at  Jie  time  when  these  enterprises  had  been 
taken  in  liand. 

Mr.  Thomas  Peel,  a  cousin  of  .Sir  Robert  I'evl  was  the 
I'r..ne  inover  in  the  new  scheme.    He  umlerstook,  on 
••'half  of  a  syndicate  formed  for  the  purpose  to  convev 
l<>.<M»0  immigrants  to  Western  Australia  and  settle  then, 

If  Sen  n^  ^•^^^"^f  ^'^^^  P-r  lu-ad,  or  a  total 

or  i.{00,(»oo.  in  return  for  a  grant  of  4.000,000  acres 
valued  at  l.v.  (x/.  per  acre,  which  would  exactiv  recouu' 
Ins  outlay  Peel  had  sundry  inteiviews  with' Colonial 
ntiue  officials,  from  which,  being  am  of  extremely 
sanguine  disposition,  he  drew  the  interence  that  the 
syndicate  s  terms  were  acceptt'd.  He  even  went  so  far 
i'lunigran'rs    ''''  «-  «'"P  ^^i'  conveying  his  Hist  batch  of 

Hut  though  the  CJovernment  did  not  wish  to  incur 
...ancial  obligations  in  behalf  of  the  Swan  River  the 
<  olonial  Office  considered  that  Peel  s  terms  were  extra- 
vagant.   They  knew  from  their  experience  of  conveying 
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,„„VKtH  that  tlu-  .u.t  i>c>r  head  would  nut  n;-'  to  £30. 
and  P.  grant  ot  4,(»o(M.uu  acres-a  larger  area  than  \ork- 
shii^-of  unknown  value,  wan  rath.r  u  F-., 
nav    though  thr  (\.m|>=^Hy  undertook  to  grant^  JK» 
to  ea.^.  ot  tlu-  inun.grants.  llu.s  disposing  of  one 
halt  the  t..tal  domain.    The  C.lonial  (Mhee  cut  < Own  the 
laml  gmnt  to  1.<MH.,«MM>  acres.    Kaeh  unnn^rant  uas  o 
a.t  40  aeres  for  every  £:»  investt.1  l.y  Inn.  u,  and  a 
Is.  one  aere  for  every  1..  (W  invested  ;  '""^  ' 
was  not  to  beeotnt.  the  freehold  i,n)iH«rty  ..I  the  set  l<  i 
unless  he  >|H  nt  l.s.  tV/.  per  acre  in  in.iiroving  it  witlnn 
the  lirst  three  vears.  ^    e  a* 

Peels  partners  did  not  see  much  prospect  of  proht 
in  these  tUms.  But  he  himself  as,.ire.l  to  be  one  ot  the 
founders  of  '  new  n.ajesties  of  n.ighty  states  and  to 
make  1  .mme  for  hin^self,  like  Penn  and  De  aware  m 
America,  as  well  as  to  invest  his  money  o  advantage  , 
anHs  he  was  to  get  2r>(....U0  aeres  tor  hnns.  .  as  the 
Cider  of  the  eolony-and  that  area,  ^^^^^^'^^^^^^^ 
bigger  pieee  o.  territory  than  the  county  of  Huntmgdon 
—he  decitled  to  proceetl. 

l>,..-i  invested  £50.000  of  his  own  money  in  the  sehenu  . 
and  1..S1  n.ost  of  it.  Stirling  was  appointe<l  (Jovernor,. 
u,ul  he  arrived  in  the  Parmella  with  fifty-five  ,>assengers 

'*'\''l"etlv"  where  the  a.bninistrative  centre  should  b, 
located  had  not  yet  bec-n  determined.    The  port,  of  Fre 
maJile  wa  d^med  unsuitable,  and,  until  the  beaut. t. 
•rJ  of  Perth  was  ehos,.n  and  the  f..undatu,n  ot  a  town- 
shiv.  laid  (August  12),  Stirling  encamped  his  people  on 
C  a  den  Island!  a  sandy  waste  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Swan     Here  they  endured  severe  privations  t.. 
t^^Z\^^u.ny  liVing  hke  blaek-fcllow.  sheltered 
rl  the  sharp  ocean  winds  only  by  brushwood  sereens^ 
From  this  place  exploring  parties  were  sent  out  to  look 
for  cultivable  land.    Meanwhile,  more  nnmigrant  ships 
quick  succession  brought  their  living  freight,  the  hopetu 
Colonists  having  been  induced  to  leave  England  by  the 
a?Sve  reports  circulated  by  Peel's  agents.    Peel  him. 
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self  took  out  300  ,K.<.,,le.  ulu,.u  he  er.gagc.l  to  work  upon 
IIS  my..  la..(l.    By  January  1830  twenty-five  ships  had 
lam      sr,i,  persons  i„  the  Swa.i  Kivt-.'  colony,  there  was 
H  total  population  of  l,.-iO(>.  a.id  oL>r,..»(.o  ac.-,  s\,f  land  ha.l 
been  a  lotted.    hnring  that  year  al.cul  a  thousand  n.>re 
aiTived.     he.vw.  .,M  attk'.  sheep.  hors(s.  fruit-trees,  plants 
M'i'ds  tools,  and  all  flu-  ....(cs.si.y  (•(p.ipnu  .it  of  a  .■olony' 
But  the  e.xpe.in.e.,(  xsas  a  failure;   and  the  philan- 
thropic investor  burnt  his  fingers.    It  failed  f.)r  .several 
mis(„is     |„  plant  s„me  hu.ulreds  of  settlers  upon  large 
uieas  ot  iaii.l  necessarily  i.uant  (•.(atiiirr  a  very  seatte.ed 
community.    Eve.y  nuin  lived  ..dies  away  from  every 
other  ...a...    Me  was  ...onareh  of  all  he  surveyed,  but  he 
surveycl  o.,ly  soi.tude.    There  were  no  .-..ads.    '|  hes- 
i-.nglish  people  had  not  been  accustonud  to  a  life  of 
that  kind.    «ome,  it  is  true,  were  bravely  venturesome 
Acting  under  the  impulse  of  novelty.'  reported  Stirling 
there  were  many  who  at  once  established  themselves 
T.i  Ti*"  .•  ^I'^'f^ir  iron,  the  .latives  a.ul 

ni  the  difficulty  they  encountemi  in  removing  their  uoods 
from  the  coast.' 

The...  the  Western  Australian  aboriginals  icsentcd 
he  occupation  of  their  happy  hunting-grounds  by  this 
lu.rdc  of  while  people  who  had  descended  suddenly 
upon  the  counliy.  I.'ampier  had  not  liked  the  look  Jf 
the  Uesle...  Aust.alia.,  blacks  Mhe  Hodmacl.xls  (f 
•Monomatapa,  he  said,  'though  a  nastv  people,  are 
LM  iitienie,,  to  tl.rse  "  and  Peel's  sittl.  rs  liked  them  less 
iluv  attacked  the  i.itrud,  ,s.  and  the  k^^  suMiti-,  whom' 
^tirl.ng  had  with  hi.n  wife  torceil  to  shoot  some 

iM.ither.  the  task  ut  building  houses  in  the  wilderness 
-t  deani.u  land.  .  ultivati.ig.  ami  t.-nding  stock,  was 
'Usperately  hard  uo.k.  Uestern  Aust.alia  is  a  <.ou.,try 
-n.r  and  a  half  times  as  big  as  France,  three  times  as 
"ig  as  (  .enii  Miy,  a  cuntry  of  huge  forests  and  bush  land 
aiui  ot  immense,  waterless  plains.  Jt  was  not  easy  for 
un.n.grants  from  a  thickly  populated  country  to  make 
home,  for  then.s^elves  there,  especially  as  there  was 
nobody  to  take  them  in  hand  and  show  them  the  way 
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of  it  Wry  stout-hearted  men  wi  u  n  mnivd  to  supoml 
in  such  circumstances,  and  not  a  very  larjre  proportion 
of  the  settlers  were  of  that  kind.  '  .Many  the  s.  tt  .  rs 
who  have  eoine.'  said  Stirling,  'should  never  have  lelt 
a  dale  and  tranquil  state  of  life.'  Naturally,  many  gave 
up  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  clung  t(.  the  eeutre  of 
the  settlement,  Perth,  wlu  n-  they  had  to  l)c  ted  r  u 
the  Covcrnment  stores.  Others  left  the  Swan  Kiver 
altogether,  lo  try  their  luck  in  other  parts  of  Australia. 
One  such  family,  as  we  shall  see,  became  the  first  settlers 

in  Victoria  ...       .  j 

Peel  s  own  eou.pany  of  selected  uumigrants  melted 
away  from  him.    Others  who  had  <.l>ini.  d  larg(>  grunts 
of  land  and  had  brou-ht  their  own  la ». .Mirers  from  hng- 
land  endured  a  similar  experience.     I  hese  servants  had 
not  been  chosen  with  care.    'Many  indented  servants, 
Stirling  reported,  '  were  rccommen.led  to  then-  employers 
bv  parish  officers,'  and  "  their  habits  were  of  the  loos^  ^t 
description.-    Indeed,  the  >  greater  ,        of  the  servants 
were  the  'outcasts  of  parishes'  in  England,  persons 
who  being  a  constant  ch;i  sc  on  the  p.-or-rates  a*  home, 
parish  officers  were  ver  y  glad  ot  the  chance  of  s^endmg 
abroad.    At  the  ^anie  time  it  must  be  said  that  some 
of  Peel's  people  were  competent  farm  workers  and  were 
willing  to  give  him  loval  service.    But  he  had  inden- 
tured them  for  a  wage  of  :is.  per  day,  and  they  could 
earn  more  by  working  for  other  settlers  ;  and  though 
he  did  secure  the  punishment  of  some  lot  breach 
indentures,  he  gave  permission  to  others  to  leave  his 
servnce     '  A  number  of  theui,'  \\  rote  Captain  Irwin,  who 
uuhlishrd  a  little  book  about  the  colony.  "  were  excellent 
run  who  would  have  conseientiousiN   adhered  to  linii 
had  he  not  given  them  the  option  of  working  for  othei^. 
But  Peel,  though  his  aims  were  good,  was  not  a  successful 
leader  of  men.    Finally,  conscious  of  failure,  he  sur- 
rendered his  grant  at  a  ruinous  loss  and  returned  to 
England,  with  the  painful  consciousness  that  to  found 
a  new  colony  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems  when  read  abou< 
in  books. 
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nut  though  IWi.  ...xiR-rinu-nt  taik-d.  and  his  svU\v. 
.m  ..(  uas  .IrscribHi   in  '  tho  Hc-anTrow  of  c-ivili/aticn,' 
<  <'l<'My  of  V\,.sf..r„  An.iralia  emliiml  ;  and  the  very 
tailurc  brought  into  rxistc-nee  another  colony  on  the 
southern  const  of  Anstralia. 

That  \\Vsf,.,„  Australia  was  not  abandone<I  after  the 
<-ll''F,,s,.  of  thr  first  niisfaki-n  n.dtHvour  was  duo  prin- 
<  <Maily  1.)  the  vuvigy  and  ri-sourcr  ot  .Stiriir.c.    It  u  fs  on 
Ins  rcconunendation  that  the  Swan  Hiv(T  S.-tlltMnent 
un.  lound,..!.  and.  fhough  ho  ha.l  had  no  oxp^-rienre  of 
«<.  oni/..njr.  at.d  had  l.oth  s.-rionsly  nn.l.  ,Tat..<l  thv  difTi- 
i-ulUvH  and  ina<U.quat,.Iy  pivj^inHl  to  encounter  them 
I'nl  n.can  to  let  his  colony  dif  on  his  hands  He 
was  ,n  th..  prime  of  liiV.  thirf y-.-ight.  an.l  his  training  as 
a  naval  ,fh<-.  r  had  made  him  an  a(h-,,t  in  leadership  and 
•  1  hndn.g  ex|H'(hpnts.    He  had  i,rought  his  young  wife 
..t  twcnty-fvvo  out  with  him.  to  'rough  it '  in  the  wU- 
'l.mcss,  an.l  she,  ^^ith  her  nfinement  and  social  tact, 
was  no  nuonsKlerabJ*-  factor  in  making  possible  a  toler- 

■  >iy  agreeable  i.fe  for  the  pt>ople  over  whom  her  husbaml 

'1.    He  was  jnd<.|,ui!r,-^ble  in  personally  conducting 
-  y-)rmg  parlios  and  in  dntcting  the  .'t]orts  of  intcrnlinK 
jiers  into  ,,robablv  M.oti^d.le  channeis.    For  nine  v  cars 
he  wa-       ,n.-  l:..ad  of  the  government,  except 

1    -VVI''  ^^"f-''^"^*'  .  xplaining  to  the 

(  olonial  Ofhce  the  ca.iMs  of  the  initial  taiiure  and  secnr- 
MiM  support-  foi  his  future  efforts.    Pat   nee  and  an  in- 
u-m  optm;i.m  w^re  1,,  ^uidiu,  lights,  and  with 
-  and  his  adn.mistrativ,-  ability  he  pulled  the  colony 
through  the  trouble,-  of  its  infancy  ^ 
'rhere  was  no  suspicion  as  yet  of  the  gorg.   us  deposits 

■  gold  ..M.eh  lay  nrxler  the  sands  ,.f  Western  Australia 
l  lK-  colu-  •  had  to  endure  fu  ni  the  products  of  its  soil 
Ntir  ing  rea  ,zed  that  it  was  hopeless  at  this  stage  to 

stablish  a  thriving  community  on  small  holdings'  It 
was  no  country  for  ^asant  proprietors.  It  had  nmgnifi- 
cent  timber  resources,  but  there  was  at  ,,resent  b'.t  a 
small  market  for  that  commodity.  The  only  chance  ol 
success  was  to  offer  inducements  to  those  who  could 
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take  up  fairly  large  areas  for  mixed  farming  and  grazing. 
Agrieulture  alone  offered  no  fruitful  i)ros poets  but 
sheep  and  eattle  raising  and  horse  breeding  cou  d  be 
made  to  pay.  In  more  recent  times,  when  a  larger 
population  has  created  more  demands  for  land  tor  wheat 
farming  and  fruit  eulture.  the  large  i.oldings  have  been 
felt  to  be  an  end)arra(;sment ;  but  it  has  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  creation  of  these  estates  in  the  earher 
years  of  Western  Australia's  existence  was  the  policy 
which  saved  it  from  bankruptcy  and  abandonment. 

The  cuive  of  the  population  figures  shows  how  the 
colony  fared.  In  1830  there  had  been  as  many  as  4,000 
persons  in  Western  Australia.  The  greater  part  of  them 
drifted  awav,  and  in  1832  there  were  oidy  1,500.  Then, 
little  by  little,  a  period  of  growth  commenced.  It  was  a 
very  slow  process,  truly,  but  the  corner  luid  l.cdi  turned. 
In  1840  ther;'  was  a  population  of  2,350;  mi  1850  it 
numbered  over  5,000. 

These  people  were  separated  from  the  other  Australian 
colonies  bv  vast  trackless  deserts  and  2.«MMt  miles  of 
ocean.    It'was  easier  to  trade  with  l^ndon  than  with 
Sydiuy.    Nearly  everything  i)roduced  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia was  also  produced  in  larger  t|uantities  in  the  olcU'r 
settlements.    Consetpieiit Iv  tlure  was  little  scope  tor 
trade  with  them.    The  colony  came  to  feel  thaf  it  was 
divided  in  its  interests  as  well  as  geographically  from  other 
colonies  on  the  same  i  ainland  ;  and  it  ^Ix.wed  that 
feeling  in  an  acute  fashion  when  it  asked  tor  ccnvict 
immigration  x  veral  years  after  transportation  to  New 
South  Wales  had  ceased,  ai.d  the  public  conscience  hnd 
revolted  from  it.    The  s.ory  ..f  the  ending  of  the  convic'. 
system  elsewhere  will  be  told  in  a  later  chapter  :  here  it 
is  ne(  essary  to  explain  why  it  was  ir.augurntcd  in  Western 
Au>tralia. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  a  distnict  determination 
that  convicts  should  not  be  introduced,  and  a  feeling  of 
pride  that  the  western  colony  had  lome  into  existence 
bv  other  means  than  New  S.uth  Wales  c-.hI  Van  Diemen's 
Und  had  ilone.    Captain  I  win,  in  his  .Stale  and  Posxhon 
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of  Western  AmtnUia,  1836,  spoke  of  the  'feeling  of  dis- 
gust '  aroused  by  a  proposition  to  bring  convicts  to  King 
George's  Sound  ;  it  was,  he  said,  a  '  monstrous  project ' 
which  was  'not  likely  to  gain  many  adherents  in  the 
country  '  iVd  had  stipulated  that  convicts  were  not 
to  be  taken  to  the  Swan  iiiver.  and  the  h()ir->(}overnment 
never  violated  this  condition.  Anxiety  was  even  ex- 
pressed  lest  convicts  who  had  served  their  sentences  in 
the  penal  setllenu-nts  shotdd  come  westward,  and  in  1846 
there  was  a  demand  that  expirees  should  be  prohibited 
from  landing  at  Perth. 

Put  at  this  very  time  a  change  was  brewing.  Labour 
was  scarce.    Thv  population  increased  by  immigration 
but  at  the  same  tnue  the  colony  lost  labourers  by  emigra- 
tion to  the  eastern  and  southern  colonies.    The  supply  of 
hands  was  madequate  to  work  the  farms  and  tend  the 
stock.    Western  Australia  Mas  threatened  with  stagna- 
tion just  when  the  preliminary  rough  work  of  pioneering 
had  been  done,  and  an  era  of  ])rosperity  had  seemed  to 
be  within  sight.    Moreover,  the  Imperial  Government 
had  lately  introduced  a  new  land  policy.    Acting  on 
Ideas  which  will  be  explained  later,  ministers  raised  the 
minimum  price  of  land  to  £1  per  acre  throughout  the 
Australian   colonies  without   regard   to  differences  in 
quality.    'J'his  regulation  hit  Western  Australia  in  thrtc 
ways.    F irst,  it  deprived  the  colony  of  the  opport  unity  of 
attracting  settlers  by  the  olTer  of  very  cheap  land  If 
an  immigrant  to  Australia  had  to  pay  at  least  £1  per 
acre,  he  would  be  likely  to  go  elsewhere' than  to  the  Swan 
Hiver.    Secondly,  by  thus  decreasing  the  land  sales  it 
deprived  the  <„|„ny  of  the  fund  which  it  had  been  using 
tor  bringing  out  labourers.    Thiidlv.  it  prevented  the 
inflow  of  fresh  capital,  which  every  immigrant  brought 
with  him  to  a  greater  ;.r  lesser  degree.    Depression  and 
gloom  hung  oyer  the  Swan  River.    Trade  was  at  a 
standstill,    l^md  was  unsaleable. 

In  1848  the  English  Government  inaugurated  a  new 
\vstein  of  treating  conyicts.  What  the  con.litional 
J  •anion  system  was,  and  why  it  was  brought  into  being 
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will  be  explained  in  Chapter  XVITI.    H(  r,-  il  is  >uffi.  ii  nt 
to  indicate  tlwit  in  the  year  nu-ntu.ned  (iovdii.-i  (  Iwirlis 
Fitzgerald,  who  hud  juht  assumed  office  m  IVrtli,  inquuvd 
among  the  leading  colonists  whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  relieve  the  situation  in  regard  to  tlie  >h<irtage 
of  labour  by  receiving  convicts  under  this  plan.    'J he 
subject  was  much  canvassed  tor  .several  months,  and 
early  in  1849  a  public  meeting  held  at  Perth  passed  a 
resolution  asking  the  Imperial  C.vernment  '  to  erect 
this  eolonv  into  a  reszular  ])enal  settlement.  J^itzgerald 
forwarded"  the  resok.ti..n  to  Lund.m  with  the  expression 
of  his  opinion  that  the  maiorit  y  -  .t  t  he  | ,«  n,  ,|,  u  <  mi  Id  -hi.l  y 
learn  that  Western  Australia  had  l)e(  n  <1i..m  ii  tor  the 
reception  of  convicts.    Accordingly,  on  May  12,  1849, 
Orders  in  Council  were  passed  appointing  Western 
Australia  a  place  to  which  such  persons  might  be  de- 
spatched, and  the  first  batch  arrived  in  June  185<). 

In  these  circumstances  Western  Australia  became  a 
penal  settlement  after  the  other  Australian  colonies 
except  Van  Diemeii's  Land,  had  by  their  own  dcierininofl 
etforts  thrf)wn  otT  the  incubus  of  convictism.    The  system 
endured  for  sixteen  years.    It  resulted  in  nearly  10.0«0 
convicts  being  introduced;   but.  at  the  same  time,  in 
accordance  with  an  und(  rstaiuling  made  a1   tlie  com- 
mencement,  and  scrupulously  curried  out  by  the  imperial 
Cioveriinuiit,  an  etpiivalent  number  of  free  immigrants 
were  conveved  to  the  Swan  River.    Thus,  ii.  the  lune 
vcars  from "18.-).-.  to  the  .  ii.l  of  IS(i:J.  4.8nn  convicts  und 
4^rAi  free  immigrants,  wh..t,e  passages  were  paid  from 
England,  arrived.    Some  of  the  participants  in  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  1848  were  amongst  the  convict  cla^>. 

The  svstem  ended  Ncrv  largely  in  cunseiiueiice  ot 
vigorous*  protests  made  by  the  other  Australian  colonies 
against  the  continued  shipping  of  British  felons  to  any 
purt  of  the  continent.  The  list  <  .mvi.t  ^hu.  to_bring  its 
unhappy  freight  to  these  shores  arrived  m  IStiT. 

The  introduction  of  a  lalnniT  supply,  even  from  this 
muddied  source,  did  undoubtrdk  relic  v  lh.'  depn-si.m 
in  1840  and  the  following  years,  and  it  was  especially 
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valuHble  in  providing'  the  Government  with  labour  for  the 

(•on.t ruction  of  roa.ls  and  bridges  and  the  erection  of 
I)ubiic  buildnigs.    Moreover,  the  maintenance  of  the 
^ystem  on  the  banks  of  the  Swan  cost  the  Imperial 
...vernmcnt  1:98,000  per  annum,  and  the  expetiditure  of  a 
large  part  ot  tins  money  on  commodities  produced  in  the 
colony  necessaniy  benefited  the  settlers.    But  in  the 
long  run  t  he  system  was  not  advantageous.    The  deposit 
of  (» »(.  .„nvi<  ts  per  annum  in  Perth  soon  made  the  pcrtion 
of  the  popidation  who  had  been  sentdi.rd  more  numerous 
than  the  free  settlers.    Many  cf  those  whose  term  of 
service  expn-ed  drifted  t<.  thr  other  colonies,  or,  as  a 
memoiui   forwarded  ,n  the  Imperial  Government  from 
those  colonies  stated,  W.-stern  Australia  is.  in  fact  a 
mere  eonduit  pipe  through  which  the  moral  ..ewage  of 
t  roal  firitam  is  pomed  upon  those  communities.'  The 
<  xj)irees  who  remained  in  Western  Australia  <-ntered  into 
-oinpetition  with  the  free  peopj.  and  made  themidis- 
content(d  with  the  system,  which  constantlv  tended  to 
<lnve  out  tlie  free  class.    From  England  s  point  of  view 
oonvietism,  as  practised  in  Western  Australia,  was  a 
costly  failure.    As  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
said.   Oui' experiment  has  been  anything  but  successful : 
the  establishment  has  been  (>normouslv  costly  in  nro- 
portion  to  the  relief  which  this  country  has  enjoyed.' 
hngland  lu.leed  would  have  dropped  the  svstem  before 
had  ,t  not  been  believed  i|,at  its  continuance  was  a 
.  onvemi^ico  to  Western  Australia,    \\  hen  it  became  ,  lear 
that  such  was  no  longer  the  case,  ami  that  the  eastern 
nul  scuihern  coh.nies  very  deeply  resented  the  further 
contamination  of  the  countrv,  it  ceased. 
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CHAPIEK  Xill 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  AND  THE  WAKEFIELD 

THEORY 

\V..k(>(i..M-.   I.'if'    from  .sV///»fV-His  theory  of 

r'.lu.uMl  Ortu..  an.l  \V,.k..tipl.l's  Principle- AH  to  est^bl.«h  hm.th 
\„slr  il.a  Colonists  ..t,  K,.Mi:aro..  lslan(J-l  nlonel  Light^  HelectB 
sito  ul  \a.-lHi.lo-  Kocill  of  Governor  HiiidrnarHh— l.awler  B 
govt-rnorshii)— (Jrcy  appointed  (;ovi'rnor— His  reforms. 

The  failure  of  Thonms  Peel's  Swan  River  experiment 
occurred  at  a  time  when  mueh  interest  was  being  taken 
ill   En^lantl  in   >vstcmatic  colonization.    The  Revolu- 
lionarv  and  Napoleonic  wurs  had  thrown  E-.irope  into 
disorder  for  a  quarter  .)t  a  century,  and  |)arallel  with 
them  went  the  creation  ot  tl.<'  frrcat  change  m  conditions 
of  manufacture  which  is  known  as  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion   The  new  system,  while  it  made  employers  rich, 
plunged  the  mass  of  the  working  cla^si-s  into  .Iccp  poverty. 
Pauperism  was  '  breaking  down  the  country,  thougli  the 
total  wealth  ot  England  was  increasing  enormously. 
Wages  were  miserably  low.  food  was  dear,  and  there  wa 
not  sufficient  einnlovment  to  absorb  the  tiiousands  who 
saw  their  old  iiaiui-industrics  rapidly  disairpcanng  in 
conseciuenee  of  the  api)li.  ation  of  steam-driven  machmery 
to  production.    I'.migration  was  advocated  as  a  remedy 
for  thes..  paiiifullv  manifest  ills.    England  was  hciicved 
to'  bo  over-populated.     But  she  had  vast  empty  p.K.ses- 
sions  oversea.    These  could  be  used  io  relieve  the  prrssuro 
at  home     But  there  was  a  d.  siiv  to  use  them  in  a  syste- 
matic, scientific  manner.    Tl."  tunc  \.as  ripe  for  some  one 
to  show  liow  this  was  to  be  done. 

The  man  who  came  forward  with  1  lie  nx  st  convmcnig 
,)lan  was  Edward  Cihbon  Wakeiiclo.  This  ingenious  and 
persuasive  wriu>r  (who  had  spent  some  time  in  Newgate 
prison.  ^^ hither  he  had  been  consigned  to-'  marrymg  a 
ward  in  chancery),  published  in  1829  a  little  hook  called 
A  Letter  jrom  Sydney,  whic  h  immediate  ly  captivated  the 
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ininds  of  many  politicians  and  officials  who  wore  stan  hinii 
about  for  a  rational  theory  of  colonization.    It  was 
written  in  so  attractive  and  vivid  a  My]v  that  not  onlv 
contemporanes  but  some  later  historians  also-,  thought 
thai  1  procee,  ed  hot  from  the  personal  experience  of  one 
who  had  sludied  Australian   conditions  on  the  spot 
I  h.is.  h,r  Spencer  Walpolt^,  in  his  Hisiory  of  Enqland 
( v<  .  VK.  ,>  ;}60),  stated  that  'the  letter  was-'writtenCm 
.uy.     Ji„t.  ni  fact,  Wakefield  had  never  been  to 
Sydnt;^-,  nor  to  any  othc-  colony.    He  wr<,te  his  little 
book  m  London  ;  but  he  was  so  plausible,  and  he  put 
into  It  so  inany  cunning  and  racy  little  touches,  that  he 
•nadc  people  believe  that  he  was  describing  what  he  had 
ol)served. 

Wakefield  followed  up  his  success  by  writing  numerous 
■u tides  and  letters  m  public  journals,  and  by  discussing 
lus  Ideas  with  prominent  men.  until  (,uite  a'large  partv 
u^s  formed  whic-h  believed  in  him  as  the  genius  who  had 
at  last  giv,  n  to  the  world  the  true  and  only  plan  of  found- 
ing and  u (.tkmg  a  colony  on  sound  lines.  1'he  Wakefield 
lnnci]>le  w-as  always  m.nlioncd  by  sn,,,,  journals  with 
the  reverential  homage  of  a  capital  letter,  and  there  were 
a.lvocatcs  of  ,t  who,  as  a  distinguished  critic  said,  re- 
garded It  as  -  the  one  thing  needful  to  make  mankind 
n<h  virtuous  and  happy  for  the  ivst  of  their  time  on 
earth,  a  specific  for  all  the  disorders  of  the  world  ' 

.V.u-  the  Wal<.  field  Princi,,le  was  the  verv  opposite 
of  theplun  whi..h  'IhomasPeel  ha.i  endeavoured  to  carry 
ou  m  his  Western  Australian  colony  ;  and,  as  the  news 
nt  ttiat  failure  was  being  much  di.scussed  in  the  verv  vear 
^^l.en  the  Utter  from  Sydnn,  was  j.ubli.hed,  Wakefield 
and  his  supporters  were  able  ,.,  .t,,.ss  th,-  virtues  of  their 
own  theory  by  reference  to  the  (,bvious  defects  of  others 
I0..I  had  sought  to  attract  settlers  by  the  offer  of  an 
al'imdance  of  cheap  land.  Tlu>  very  essence  of  Wake- 
u-l.l  s  system  wa.s  that  land  in  a  new  colonv  should  never 
'"-  sold  cheaply,  but  always  at  a  'sufficient  i,rice  ' 

U  a  kef. eld  <1(  v.loped  his  ideas  in  a  number  of  books  and 
i'M.ter  publications,  but  they  may  be  explained  in  simple 
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terms  as  follows.    A  colony  depends  upon  three  main 
elements  for  success  :  land  upon  which  to  settle,  capital 
to  apply  to  the  land,  and  labour  to  work  it.    If  land  in 
a  new  colony  is  obtainable  very  cheaply,  he  argued, 
labourers  will  not  continue  to  work  for  settlers  ;  for  they 
will  soon  save  enough  money  to  buy  land  of  their  own. 
Consequently,  there  will  hv  no  dependable  supply  of 
labour.    But  a  colony  cannot  prosper  unless  there  is  an 
abundance  of  labour.    Settlers  with  capital  will  not  come 
out  unless  they  can  get  labour  to  work  their  properties. 
Therefore  you  require  two  tilings  :  lirst,  a  fund  by  means 
of  which  you  can  bring  to  your  colony  labour  from  the 
mother-country,  where  there  is  an  excess  of  it  ;  and. 
secoiullv,  a  means  of  keeping  them  in  the  jmsition  of 
labourers  when  you  get  them  to  the  colony.    If,  then, 
you  sell  your  colonial  lands,  not  very  cheaply,  as  was 
done  at  the  Swan  River,  but  at  a  'sufficient  price'  U> 
enable  vou  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to  bring  out  all 
the  labour  which  the  colonists  require,  and  if  you  devote 
the  entire  proceeds  of  your  land  sales  to  this  purpose,  you 
will  maintain  an  exact  balance  between  the  land  you 
desire  to  have  occupied,  the  capital  necessary  to  develop 
it,  and  the  labour  required  to  work  it.    Your  labourers 
will  have  to  remain  laboiuers  for  two  oi-  three  years, 
because  the  savings  frf)m  their  wages  will  not  be  suiticient 
to  enable  them  to  buv  laud  of  their  own  until  they  get 
enough  to  pav  the  'sufficient  price  '  ;  and  the  'sufficient 
price'  obtahi'ed  for  the  laud  will  enable  you  to  nunntam 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh  labour  from  the  overflowing 
reservoir  of  Europe- provided  (and  this  was  an  essential 
feature  of  Wakefield  s  system)  that  you  do  not  use  t  he 
proceeds  o^  land  sales  for  any  other  purpose  than  paymg 
for  imnugration. 

In  1830  Wakefield  formed  a  Colonization  Society  to 
carry  out  his  ideas  :  and.  by  a  coincidence  fortunate  for 
him.  it  ha{)pcned  that  in  tliai  year  news  arrived  of  Charles 
►Sturt's  great  boat  journey  down  the  Murray  and  his 
discovery  of  great  areas  of  fertile  land  in  the  basin  of 
that  river.    Here,  then,  were  (1)  a  man  with  a  theory  ; 
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(2)  an  organization  formed  to  give  effect  to  it  •  Ci\  on 
unoccupied  t(  1  litorv  *u         ''"t^t  10  it  ,    j)  an 

social  laboratory  wherein     ^Zn.   ^"^"^^^  P"*'^^"^^  » 

-l.emo.  wl,icl.  huvc  fu  '7,, re"^^?™*''"'"?  ^ 

ivliclhor  f„rni..,l  i„  '""'"'".'"■'"''"■"'"I,  ami  which, 
(:ovJ,VnK;       rt,     .       ",'',  "f'  ''■^  '"dividual,  or  the 

::'."..r;"wr;!'"r  ^^^^^^^^^ 
-,;^P"^^..'■n^;,^,;r"7;.7,i,;:;:;:'■■  '^'^ 

1 1..^  t.ovcnuueut.  under  procure  of  opinion,  at  length 
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agreed  that  a  new  colony  should  be  founded,  ^ut  would 
not  grant  a  charter  to  the  con^.any.  and  ins.strd  tha 
Z  c  olon V  should  be  placed  under  a  (iovernor  appointed 
Uu.  (Vown.  An  Aet  ot  Parliament^  T  r^'^'^h  . 
IHIU  establishing  the  colony  of  South  Australia  w  th  . 
Governor  to  preside  over  it,  but  also  w.th  a  body  ot 
Co~ionerrwho  wer.  to  finance  the  by  rau. 

inga  loan,  and  were  to  eonlr.,1  the  sale  of  land,  wmch 
\yl  not  to  be  disposed  of  for  less  than  1  -'s.  per  ae,e.  The 
transportation  of  c.)nvic1>  v. a.  expressly  barre.l. 

The  whole  project  would  have  collapse  d  for  lack  of 
lina  eia  baekL  but  for  the  exertions  of  George  bife 
a  wealthy  and  influential  merchant  who  had 
great  interest  in  it  and         'M.ponU.  a  m^^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners.    A  capital  of  £200  000 
Is  re4uire<l  to  float  the  colony.    But  how  w     t  a 
monev  to  be  raised  >.    The  Kxche.iucr  sH  i  s  haul  tacc 
r"nst  (iovernnu-nt  aid.  an.l  rich  plulantl»ropists  did 
noropen  their  <.heciue-books  with  any  noticeable  eager- 
T  s    Wakefield's  iwn  band  of  disciples  were  not  weU 
Xased  with  the  way  in  whi.  h  the  ^'"l^"''^  .  <>^^«J^?f, 
handled  the  Principle.  "  Without  some  assoention  to  assist 
r  comnnssioners.'  Angns  said,  'I  do  not  sec  how  the 
Act  i«  to  be  carried  into  ertect.'    H(>  therefore   ormed  a 
eompanv  with  a  working  capital  of  i--'"*'/.""*- ^^^^ 

"tValian  Ou^pany,  of  winch  Anga.  Inmse If  w^ 
chairman    It  was  this  company,  not  the  ^ 
nof  the Connnissioners.  which  really    fuunclcl  South 
'  Australia  :  an<l  of  course  those  who  invested  their  monej 

in  it  looked  for  a  reward.  ,     ,       ,  i, 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  had  wntt,    a  book  on  (■<>  .  /.  - 
tion  was  olTcre.1  the  Governorship.  .>ut       '^'-^^Y/  ^ 
ilu!;;   w.>uld   l>e   Hnanc.a!   diiruuhie..   and   woukl  o 
a<.crpt  tlu>  p..st  unless  he  were  given  some  troops  a. 
iutlLitv  to  draw  on  the  British  Tnas.ny 
„eeessit;-     Vhv  ( iovernnu-nt.  however,  dul  not  mte.a 

accep,  any  linanc.al  obligations,  and  <if^l'"f  ^^^.T-e 
terms  •  whereupon  he  refuse<l  office    and  went  t.)  India, 

eve^v  s  udenVof  the  history  of  that  country  is  aware. 
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•n  ved  at  Kangaroo  Island  in  JuJy  of  that  year  Nc^ 

ZnJ:^  •"^^•^•-^       find  o,?t  whether 

AJi  that  the  promoters  knev.  about  it  thev  had  leirnt 
t  om  the  desc  ription  of  Flinders  in  his  Vomg^L  ivm 
M^s,  and  tro,n  th.  artist  UVstall's  cham  „g  dmw 

Mrength  of  that  meagre  amount  of  knowledge  thev  ha  I 

wiihtr  ,h  i!:''  'r'     i--ign.s^,!!::?rj  j 

Tbode  of  M  assurance  that  in  •■■As 

abode  of  blKss.   uhere  kangaroos  and  emus  .lu- 

'^-S;t^U.r;'"r^  ^^""^'^  IH  lltth'^moi 

uerelv  fh  '  immigrant  than  if  he  had 

^T)evoth^^^^^^^^  '^"-^-^  to  Cmiberla^ 

or  uevonshire.     But  the  first  immigrants  found  Kan 
Karoo  Island  no  mor.  suitable  for  fotmdir.g  a  cXw  than 

wt  '"V'  J'^''^"'!  -^-vfn  years  be  oJ^ 

H  hen  Colonel  U  illiam  Light,  with  his  su^vS  imrtv" 

1,;"  .i^'^' '''' ^» 

inv  .\  IV  \  ^'H'refore  commenced  to  search 

o  it  a  d'  ^  '■^'J*'^'^*  "'  Lincoln  o^ng 

Si  V  nee  ft\  C'uTh^'H^  T'"       — '"aticm  of 

si  e  u"s    ,  ;         '  '^^.^f^™'"^  that  (he  best  available 
Mt(  u.is  flKit  upon  which  the  city  of  Adelaide  wa^  aftpr 
wardsxeared     V\hen  Governor  H indn.arsh  a^•i^^t  in  the 

.\  mmUh  creek,  sendnig  its  trickle  of  water  through  a 

.11  I  0  onel  Light  s  city-area  was  sex  en  n.iles  fror  i  the 
s  a.  I  here  was  bitter  controversy  over  the  sifn  nr^l  r 
mdmarsh  favoured  Eiu-ounter^;;  ^.^  'ju^^  ^  .^^^^ 
ort^  Lincoln.  But  Light  persisted  ihat  his  .h':  v  w^f 
<  ught  one.  ;  an<l,  as  the  final  authority  in  this  n.atter 
l.ad  been  entrusted  to  him,  his  yiew  pLailed.  flight 
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t\  «n«loubtc<Hv  saNs     rlhoi  an«l  clearer  into  the  future  than 

1  Z  critics  aid.  ami  probably  nob.Klv  ....wa.hiys  w.mlcl 

'  ftLn  that  ho  .as  wronu.     Infa-t.  Mind.uarsh.  though 

|i'  hr  publidv  si.h  .1  Nvith  Light  s  opponents,  Nvmte  in  nuite 

,5  Hi  a  a.lVere.a  strain  to  London.    The  cty  ^'to.  he  sau 

\i  ,„  a  letter  to  Angas,   s  >s  «  on  the  bank  nt  a  bea  lU 

-n*'  .tream.  with  thousa.nls  ,.t  acres  .,t  the  richest  l.mtl  1 

I  !H  c.ver  saw  ;  altogether  a  nu.re  beaut itul  sju.t^  ^'^^'^ 

r  It?  be  imagined.'    The  city  was  named  Adelaide,  after  the 

I  Queen,  at  the  express  vish  ..1  William  l\. 
1  k  But  th<.  .marrel.>  ..ver  this  issue  developed  into  othei.s. 

I    1'  The  Covernl^r  and  t  he  represe  ntative  of  the  ( •ommissioners 

f  could  not  agree  ;  and.  as  the 

sponsible  tor  the  business  n.nna^e.nent   ..t  the  c o  on> 

■  theCohMiialOlb-  ..railed  llmdmarsh  m  I^.JS.    He  ^as 

i  succeeded  i)V  Colonel  George  (Jawler. 
HI  To  avoid  further  trouble  between  the  <-<;vcn.o.  and 

\  '  the  resi.lent  ( -omnMssicmiT.  the  tunetions  ot  l>»th  wen. 

!  combined  m  (Uvwler.    Hut,  even  >o.  he  found  himself 

i  confronted  with  serious  difficulties.    'Ihe  treasury  wa^ 
'.K.nlut,olv  emotv'    at  ..ne  tn„r  .luring  Hmdnu  rsh  s 
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'absohitely  empty'    at  ..ne  time  .luring 
,K.riml  thc^  iron  sate  which  held  the  (Jovernment  funds 
,  had  cuntamed  only  1..  (V/.    Debts  had  been  incurred 

salaries  were  overdue,  aiul.  as  Cawh  ,  u.ote  home  witlnn 
r  ortnight  of  his  arrival.  ^  the  credit  ut  the  Government 
fs  inuSsly  low.'  What  uas  a  distracted  new  Governor 
to  do  with  officials  and  crwlitors  clamouring  for  pay- 
ment and  no  numey  to  nu-.-t  their  clain^s  i  "  I  must 
wrote  (;awler,  surpass  my  instructions,  and  look  to 
Engiandtoreunsi(U>rableunanthorizi'dfinancia  assistance. 

In  other  words,  ho  felt  co.npelle.l  to  issue-  bills,  which  he 
■  ex  .ecte<l  the  ('(mimissiciu  IS  afterwards  to  huiumr 

'  ^Vhat  had  happen,  d  in  South  Australia  was  that^in- 
stead  .  »  iand  being  eultivateti  and  the  produce  being 
sold  thus  bringing  in  a  l.  -ntimatdy  earned  "'V.  nue,  an 
orgy  ot  land  sp.eulation  had  been  started.  ^ 
?  ^?ietlv  balanced  sysie.n.  which  ought  to  have  run 

Loma^i.allv  like  a  piec-  of  beautitu  I v  designed  .huk- 
k  work-land  'sold,  labourers  imported,  laud  cultivated, 
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moro  land  sold,  more  hil)„ur,.rs  iniportnl.  rnorr  land 
0  Itivated  and  «o  on  ad  infi,ntum-~U\  failed  to  n.ake 
allowanco  for  that  singular  hunmn  frailtv.  the  desire  to 
m  rich  quK-kly  and  without  working'  hard.    •  Xam  dives 

UW  I' "l^  '*"  ^"i*  ^^-^       P«^'t  -rl  to 

U  hat  actually  happened  was  that  land  was  duly  sold  and 

thr  money  wass,.nt  to  Holland  to  stinndntr  innnigration 

f'''''!!' ''''  if ''''V'""'* "">'•<•  l-ind  hut 
nnd  here  the  sohemo  w(Mit  unm-v)  in.s„u.l  of  cultivating 
tl).-  land    buyers  uamM.-d  j,,  land  values.    The  first 
'••"ners.  who  had  s.-lect,.!  the  n,o.(  desirable  pieees  of 
■".d,   oi.nd  that  they '-ouidumke  more  mon.-y  hvsHling 
lew  land  to  new-comers  than  }>y  growing  wheat  or 
-•I     So  they  sold,  and  bougt.  n.or,.  land,  and  sold 
hat  ;   and  the  sreond  comers         the  sam<.  ;   and  the 
third  comers  joined  in.    The  South  Australia  Companv 
Itself  became  no  longer  a  promoter  of  colonization  but 
'tn  organization  tor  speculation 

Meanwhile  the  labourers  had  no  work  to  do  •  so  thev 
.rowded  mto  the  town  and  clamoured  at  tlu«  doors  of 
the  ^.o^,.rnm.•nt  offices  for  food.  For  a  while  things 
boonied  because  Cawler.  with  his  l,ills-  which  were 
believed  to  be  a.s  good  as  eash  promoted  p,d,lie  works 
Money,  the  proceeds  of  land  sales,  went  to  Kugland.  and 
the  eommis.mners  sent  out  some  thousands  of  immi- 
grants.   In  183H  nearly  4().(K»0  acres  wen    -old  at  £1 

-r.wf""^-  ^""^  --"^^  P^'""""^  J»  l«-i9  ...arlv 

.•".00(»,„  res  were  sold,  and  <5,(MM)  immigrants  arrived  Bv 
1S41  'im.um  acres  ha.l  bec-n  s..l.l  ^  H.„  onlv  -  MO 
acr,>s  wciv  under  cultivation.  Speculation  had  pl.-ntv  to 
P^y  with   and  the  scramble  for  town  allot  na-nts  was 

o^a  fufrow  '      '  P'*""^^  ^'""^^ 

Meanwhile  there  wa.s  no  legitimate  field  of  emplovment 
for  the  immigrants.  If  Gawler  had  been  a  resolute  states- 
man, M-lth  a  clear  underetanding  of  what  was  happening. 

tellent,  well-meaning  man,  and  a  brave  soldier^he  had 
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fought  nobly  in  the  Peninsular  War— he  had  no  sense  of 
the  kind  of  desperate  remedy  which  the  situation  required. 
He  set  the  unemployed  labourers  to  work  erecting  ex- 
pensive public  buildings.  Roads  and  bridges  were 
built.  Harbour  works  were  commenced.  Everything 
was  done  on  a  scale  of  substantial  completeness  that 
might  have  caused  an  ill-itiforined  stranger  to  draw  the 
inference  that  the  (iovernur  had  a  flourishing  revenue  at 
his  disposal.  But,  in  fact,  Gawler  was  paying  for  his 
elaborate  buildings  with  bills.  Adelaide  was  a  spreading 
I.O.U.  in  stones  and  mortar.  He  had  actually  spent  in 
excess  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of  £291,000. 

When  the  bills  rolled  in  upon  the  English  Commis- 
sioners, and  they  reported  to  the  Exchequer,  there  was 
a  sensation.  News  drifted  through  to  Adelaide  that 
the  bills  had  been  dishonoured  in  London.  Gawler  could 
not  believe  it.  The  Commissioners  had  not  stopped 
him  while  the  expenditure  was  in  progress,  and  he 
protested  that  he  considered  that  he  was  pursuing  a 
proper  policy  in  building  up  the  colony  and  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  labourers.  But  the  dishonouring  of 
the  bills  pricked  the  speculation  bubble.  When  those 
who  had  purchased  the  documents  for  paying  their 
London  creditors  found  that  the  paper  was  worthless 
because  the  Commissioners  could  not  honour  it  and  the 
Exchequer  would  not,  there  was  a  total  collapse  of  credit, 
and  thousands  who  had  fancied  themselves  rich  stag- 
gered on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

On  May  10,  1841,  a  slim,  bronzed  young  officer  of 
twenty-eight,  with  piercing  blue  eyes  and  a  confident, 
masterful  manner,  stepped  off  the  ship  Lord  Okiulg  at 
Port  Adelaide  and  made  his  way  to  Government  House. 
The  same  ship  carried  an  important  despatch  for  Gawler. 
The  officer  was  Captain  George  Grey,  and  the  despatch 
informed  the  Governor  that,  as  he  had  drawn  bills  in 
excess  of  the  authority  given  to  him,  he  had  been  relieved 
of  his  office,  and  that  Grey  had  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  afterwards 
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inquired  into  Gawler's  administration,  and  admitted 
that  the  condition  of  the  colony  on  his  arrival  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  exceed  his  instructions.  They 
blan.ed  the  Act  under  which  the  colony  was  lounded, 
and  thought  that  the  Commissitmers  had  not  shown  •  any 
(•  ear  foresight  oi  the  necessities  of  such  a  communitV 
placed  1-1  such  circuuKstanees.'  Cawlej's  failure  endeil 
the  control  of  the  Commissiouers,  and  the  Act  'for  the 
better  Government  of  the  i^rovince  of  Nouth  Australia  ' 
passed  in  1842,  placed  the  administration  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  Crown  Colony. 

Few  men  have  had  a  more  thankless  task  to  perform 
than  George  Grey  had  when  he  took  up  his  post  The 
colony  was  bankrupt.    Many  men  who  came  out  with 
money  to  invest  were  penniless.    It  was  the  task  of  this 
remarkable  imperial  statesman,  whose  connexion  with 
Australia  extended  from  these  early  days  of  distress 
and  failure  down  to  the  beginnings  of  the  federation 
iiioyement,  to  rescue  South  Australia,  to  place  it  firmly 
on  Its  feet,  to  make  production  take  the  place  of  specula- 
tion.   Grey  acted  with  firmness,  and  occasionally  with 
audacity— but    he    performed    his   task.    The  British 
Kxchequer  at  first  absolutely  refused  to  accept  financial 
responsibility  for  the  debts  incurred  during  Gawler's 
admmistration.    But  Grey  saw  that  he  could  not  make 
the  colony  a  success  if  the  colonists  who  had  taken  up 
the  dishonoured  bills  were  not  paid.    He  therefore  pci^ 
^istetl  in  his  demand  that  the  Government  should  wipe 
«Mit  the  obligations,  amounting  now  to  a  total  of  £405  000 
m  order  that  South  Australia  might  make  a  fresh  start' 
It  was  a  pill  which  the  Exchequer  did  not  like  to  swallow 
but  Grey's  stubbornness  won.    The  British  Government,' 
though  it  had  previously  refused  to  comply,  was  now 
inclined  to  relax  its  attitude  and  make  the  concession 
as  Grey  was  ruling  with  such  rigorous  economy  and  such 
rc  orming  energy  that  the  colony  promised  soon  to  be 
self-supporting  and  prosperous.    By  the  end  of  1K4'> 
he  had  '  stopped  the  leak,'  and  the  financial  crisis  was 
at  an,  end. 
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Naturally,  the  cessation  of  lavish  expenditure  made 

Grey  unpopular  with  those  who  had  profited  from  it. 
Even  the  aboriginals,  it  is  reported,  were  wont  to  say, 
'  No  good  Gubner  Grey,  berry  good  Gubner  Gawler — 
plenty  tuck  out,'  But  '  plenty  tuck  out '  based  on 
fictitious  credit  was  what  Grey  had  set  himself  to  end  ; 
and  he  knew  that  the  progress  of  agriculture,  which  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  witness,  would  make  for  sound 
and  enduring  prosperity.  He  not  only  did  not  refute 
the  attacks  upon  him.  lie  never  road  thein.  But  his  firm, 
judicious,  and  wise  rule  amply  earned  the  handsome 
tribute  paid  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
who  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  '  I  must  say  th^t 
in  four  or  five  years  of  his  administration  he  has  solved 
the  problem  with  a  degree  of  energy  and  success  which 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  any  one.  He  has 
extricated  the  colony  and  gained  the  good-will  of  both 
settlers  and  aboriginals.'  Grey's  very  memorable  governor- 
ship of  South  Australia  ended  when  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  New  Zealand  in  1845. 
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THE  PORT  PHILLIP  DISTRICT 

The  Henty  family — Batman  in  Port  Philip — His  '  treaty '  with  the 
natives — He  determines  on  '  the  place  for  a  village  ' — Fawkner'a 
party  on  the  Yarra — Official  objection  to  Port  Phillip  Settlement — 
Captain  Lonsdale  takes  ihuige — Bourke  iiaine.s  .Mi-lboiirne — 
Latrobo  appointed  supcriiitcudent — Batman's  reward  and  death." 

As  explained  in  Chapter  XI,  ^vhen  Major  Mitchell  came 
upon  Portland  Bay  during  his  overland  journey  in  1836, 
he  found  that  the  Henty  brothers  had  formed  a  settle- 
ment there.  Their  father,  an  English  farmer,  had 
emigrated  with  his  whole  family  from  Sussex  eight 
years  before,  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  becoming 
possessed  of  a  great  estate  on  the  Swan  River.  But 
the  Hentys  were  amongst  those  who  discovered  th^ 
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reality  feU  far  short  of  the  fancy  picture  d  iwn  bv  the 
promoters  of  Thomas  Peel's  colony ;  and  tC  famUv 
after  prospecting  for  hundreds  of  miles  and  finding  no 
piece  of  land  upon  which  they  would  care  to  settle 
transferred  their  capital  to  Van  Diemen's  Land 

I  homas  Henty  was  a  man  of  seventy  and  was  possessed 
pt  about  £10.0(,(,,  after  realizing  his  former  property 

not  t"n'w.     t  ^"^^'"g  England  was 

not  to  better  himself,  but  to  establisl,  his  seven  strong 
and  enterprLsnig  sons  on  properties  of  their  oAvn  in 
Australia.    Three  of  them  had  wrestled  with  the  Swan 
Kiver  disappomtnient  for  some  months  after  their  brothers 
Ijad  departed  ;   a  fourth,  Edward,  whilst  on  a  cruise 
exammmg  the  southern  shores  of  Australia,  ran  into 
Portland  Bay,  where  not  a  soul  then  lived.    He  saw 
there  the  prospect  of  establishing  a  profitable  farm 
rhere  was  abundance  of  rich  grass  land,  and  there  was 
nobody  to  dispute  his  right  to  build  a  home.  Thomas 
Hentj  went  to  look  at    the  place,  and  approved  of 
Mward  s  choice  ;  so,  in  November  1834,  they  chartered 
the  schooner  Thistle  of  Launceston.  loaded  her  with  live- 
stock, agricultural  implements,  tools,  plants,  and  fishing 
tackle,  engaged  labourers,  and  with  these  Edward  Hentv 
commenced  the  first  Victorian  settlement.    A  little  later 
he  was  jomed  by  his  brothers  Francis,  Stephen,  and 
John  ;  and  the  four  entered  upon  a  partnership  in  whal- 
ing, shgep-farming,  and  cattle-raising.     Their  father 
mother,  and  three  brothers  remained  in  the  southenl 
island.    The  Hentys  had  their  houses  built,  their  stock 
at  grass,  their  gardens  under  cultivation,  long  before  the 

n  ^^^""^y  ^"^^        ^  «^"gie  rood  of  land 

south  of  the  Murray  was  occupied. 

Seven  years  before  these  sturdy  Sussex  yeomen  fixed 
upon  Portland  Bay  two  Launceston  men,  J  T  Gelli- 
brand  and  John  Batman,  had  proposed  to  Governor 
Darling  that  they  should  be  allowed  grants  of  land  at 
U  estemport,  where  they  wished  to  pasture  sheep,  cattle 
and  horses  to  the  value  of  £4,000  But  in  1827  Darling 
was  not  eager  to  encourage  settlement  there.  The 
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Westemport  settlement  which  had  been  started  lest  the 
French  should  select  a  site,  was  abandoned  at  the  end 
of  1826,  and  the  Governor  was  not  disposed  to  allow 
private  persons  to  try  to  succeed  where  an  official  settle- 
ment had  failed.  So  he  minuted  the  application : 
'Acknowledge,  and  inform  them  that,  no  determination 
having  been  come  to  with  ri'spect  to  the  settlement  of 
Westerni)ort.  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  com|)ly  with  the 
request.' 

But  John  Batman,  a  maii  of  dogged  perseverance, 
fond  of  adventure,  fixed  his  gaze  steadily  on  the  main- 
land to  the  north  of  Bass  Strait,  interest  in  which  was 
increased  when  the  story  of  Messrs.  Hume  and  Hovell's 
overland  journey  was  published.  In  ISIU  he  joined  a 
syndicate  of  fifteen  Launceston  men  who  found  the 
money  for  sending  out  a  small  expedition  to  examine 
Port  Phillip.  In  a  thirty-ton  schooner,  the  Rebecca, 
Batman  put  forth  in  May  of  that  year,  landed,  and 
traversed  country  which  made  his  eyes  sparkle.  '  I  never 
saw  anything  equal  to  the  land  ;  I  never  was  so  aston- 
ished in  my  life,'  he  wrote  in  his  journal. 

Two  very  memorable  things  occurred  durinjj  this  ex- 
pedition. The  first  was  Batman's  encounter  with  a 
party  of  aboriginals  with  whom  he  made  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  legitimate  bargain  for  the  sale  of  two 
tracts  of  land,  having  a  total  area  of  about  600,000  acres 
—rather  more  than  the  whole  of  Warwickshire.  The 
black-fellows  were  friendly,  and  he  distributed  knives, 
scissors,  mirrors,  and  blankets  among  them.  He  then 
produced  two  portentous  pieces  of  parchment,  previously 
prepared  by  lawyer  Gellibrand.  Upon  each  of  them 
was  Inscribed  a  rigmarole  setting  forth  that  the  '  chiefs  ' 
granted  this  huge  territory  to  him  '  with  livery  of  seisin.' 
They  had,  he  solemnly  wrote  afterwards  in  an  official 
letter,  marked  the  trees  at  the  boundaries  of  the  terri- 
tory assigned  to  him,  '  and  they  also  gave  me  their  own 
private  mark,  which  is  kept  sacred  by  them,  even  so 
much  that  the  women  are  not  allowed  to  see  it.'  He 
averred  that  the  '  chiefs '  quite  knew  whav  they  were 
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doing,  though  in  truth  the  aboriginals  understood  no- 
v!!f  °^P"^fe  land  ownership.  These  untutored 
children  of  the  bush  were  supposed  to  know  what  '  1  very 
of  seism  meant ;  a.i.l  they  even  put  mycticai  marks 
against  what  Batman  alleged  to  be  their" names  The 

Jagajaga,  (  oolo(.look,  and  Momma rnKiIar.  and  may  really 
haye  stood  for  such  noises  as  the  blacks  n.ade  when 

alleged  marks,  as  an  examination  of  the  original  parch- 
ment shows  were  made  by  a  hand  accustomed  t.)  use 
a  pen,  which  could  haye  been  none  other  than  that  of 
Batman  himself.  Yet  on  the  strength  of  these  weird 
documents-copies  of  which  were  formally  handed  to 
the  chiefs  -Batman  expressed  the  hope  that  '  the 
British  Government  will  duly  appreciate  the  treaty 
which  I  haye  made  with  these  tribes,  and  will  not  in  any 
manner   molest   arrangements   which   I   haye  mad/' 

hr^JhT  ^rt-'  '7^^'  ^^^'"^"'^  diplomacy  was 

brought  under  his  notice,  was  the  issue  of  a  proclamation 

rwTfand  ^  trLpasseif 

The  second  notable  thing  done  by  Batman  on  this 
expedition  was  to  take  the  Bebecca's  boat  up  the  riyer 
Yarra  to  a  place  where  a  ridge  of  rocks  blocked  the  in- 
rush of  the  tide,  and  where  therefore  he  could  obtain 
fresh  water.  He  scrutinized  the  slope  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  stream,  and  pencilled  in  his  notebook  these 

(V-  u  }  "^^""^  "P       ^^^g^  "ver  I  haye  spoken 

of,  which  comes  from  the  east,  and  I  am  glad  to  state 
about  six  miles  up  found  the  river  all  go(S  water  and 
very  deep.    This  will  be  the  place  for  a  vniage  '  C 
man  did  not  discover  the  Yarra,  nor  was  he  the  first 

in\Tr  «  .7^  "P^"..'^^'  been  done 

in  1803.  But  he  was  the  man  to  i  iicate  where  Mel- 
bourne would  be  built ;  and  he  actually  marked  uoon 
his  sket<5h-map  the  words  'reserved  for  a  township  ind 
other  purposes.'  *^ 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  of  the  six  statp  capitals  of 
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Australia,  the  only  one  which  stands  to-day  precisely  in 
the  place  where  it  was  in  the  first  instance  intended  to 
build  it,  is  Melbourne.  TTiree  of  the  states  were  originally 
colonized  from  England,  and  in  not  one  of  those  instances 
was  any  survey  made,  before  shiploads  of  people  were 
sent  16,000  miles,  to  ascertain  where  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  put  them.  A  sensible  man  would  not  start 
to  build  a  house  without  making  a  preliminary  exaniina- 

n  of  the  ground  available,  in  order  that  he  might  lay 
foundations  in  the  best  situation.  But  no  such 
.urethought  was  shown  in  (kternuninfi  the  proper 
localities  for  three  colonies  which  were  to  be  the  homes 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  New  South  Wales 
was  originally  intended  to  be  centred  at  Botany  Bay, 
and  had  Arthu"  Phillip  followed  the  letter  of  his  instruc- 
tions he  woul  xve  commenced  his  work  with  misfortune 
and  failure.  His  own  promptitude  and  initiative  saved 
the  situation  there.  In  the  Western  Australian  instance 
the  first  colonists  were  left  shivering  in  misery  on  the 
white  sand-dunes  of  Garden  Island  until  the  site  of 
Perth  was  found.  South  Australia  was  intended  to  be 
established  on  Kangaroo  Island,  wiiich  was  lauded  in 
glowing  descriptions  written  by  those  who  had  never 
been  there  ;  but  Colonel  Light  .  -  <  <  d  at  a  glance 
that  a  blunder  had  been  perpetra'  .  msisted  on  the 
site  of  Adelaide.  The  cases  of  Hol.  ■ .  t  ad  Brisbane  are 
not  so  serious,  though  there  also  tiie  situations  originally 
chosen  were  afterwards  found  to  be  undesirable.  But 
John  Batman's  '  place  for  a  village  '  was  an  excellent 
choice,  which  had  not  to  be  altered  afterwards,  and  the 
village — rather  large  for  its  name,  however — stands  in 
justification  of  his  judgement. 

Batman  hurried  back  to  Launceston  to  report  what  he 
had  done,  and  to  advance  the  claims  of  his  syndicate,  the 
Port  Phillip  Association,  to  the  territory  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  acquired  by  treaty.  He  left  behind  him 
three  of  his  servants,  with  three  months'  rations,  to  guard 
the  estate  against  intruders. 

The  latter  move  was  not  so  absuxd  as  it  may  seem. 
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Batman  knew  that  there  were  other  Launceston  adven- 
turers, who  had  designs  upon  Port  Phillip.    In  fact,  his 

rivals  wore  on  the  move  while  he  was  engaged  in  writing 
volununous  letters  in  support,  of  his  claims.    The  leader 
of  the  opposition  party  was  John  Pascoe  Fawkner  who 
as  a  lad  of  eleven,  had.  in  company  with  his  father,  been 
one  ot  Colonel  Collins's  party  in  the  Cakntta  when  that 
officer  8  abortive  colony  at  Port  Phillip  was  founded  and 
abandoned  in  1803.    Fawkner  had  purchased  the  Enter- 
prhse,  and  was  making  preparations  for  an  expedition  of 
his  own  when  Batman  returned  with  his  astonisliing  tale 
On  July  29  the  schooner  sailed.    Fawkner  himself  went 
on  board  but  became  so  ill  that  he  had  to  be  put  ashore. 
Hardly  had  the  Enterprise  entered  Port  Phillip  than 
Batman  s  representatives,  in  a  whaleboat,  stopped  her 
and  warned  her  company  that  'trespassers  would  be 
prosecuted.'    But  there  was  no  quarrel,  and  the  ErUerpriae 
worked  her  way  up  the  bay  and   the  river,  landing 
fawkner  s  people  on  the  very  site  which  Batman  had 
selected  for  his  village. 

Three  days  later  appeared  J.  H.  Wedge,  Assistant 
hurveyor-Gencral  of  Van  Dieraen's  Land  and  one  of  Bat- 
man s  syndicate,  who  informed  the  invaders  that  they 
were  encamped  upon  the  tract  of  land  obtained  by 
Batman  '  by  a  treaty  with  the  natives.'  But  both  parties 
remained,  and  both  were  alike  trespassers  in  the  view 
ot  Covemor  Bourke.  The  solemn  proclamation  issued 
by  him  commerced  :  '  Whereas  it  hath  been  represented 
to  me  that  divers  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  have  taken 
possession  of  lands  of  the  Crown  '  ;  it  admonished  them 
that  they  were  liable  to  be  dealt  with  '  as  other  invaders 
upon  the  vacant  lands  of  the  Crown  '  ;  and  it  ended 
with  the  customary  flourish,  '  God  save  the  King.' 

But  It  was  useless  to  issue  prohibitions.  Batman's 
l)arty  and  Fawkner's  were  alike  eager  discoverers  of  good 
pastures,  and  at  Port  Phillip  they  found  great  areas  of 
grass-land  upon  which  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle 
could  fatten.  To  permit  this  great  stretch  of  rich  country 
to  remain  unoccupied  was  absuid.    Even  before  either 
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of  the  rival  syndicates  could  bring  their  sheep  acros^ 
Bass  Strait,  a  third  claimant,  John  Aitkin,  landed  a  flock 
on  the  ea  .t  side  of  Port  Phillip— near  Arthur's  Seat— 
and  became  the  first  squatter  in  this  |mrt  of  Australia  ; 
and  there  was  quite  a  rush  of  land -seekers  to  the  new 
territory  before  any  of  them  knew  of  (Jovcrnor  Bourke's 
proclamation.  '  Ail  1  see  1  claim,'  was  the  rule  of  the 
new-comers  as  they  ascended  hills  overlooking  desirable 
territory. 

It  is  deal  from  the  official  correspondence  that  Port 
Phillip  was  not  settled  with  the  countenance  of  the  British 
Government,  but  in  spite  of  its  di8appro\  \  1 .  The  Colonial 
Office  did  not  conceal  its  vexation.  The  L'nder-Secretary 
(R.  VV.  Hay),  wrote  in  December  1835,  with  reference  to 
Batman's  case, '  all  schemes  of  this  kind  have  been  of  late 
years  discountenanced  as  leading  continually  to  the 
establishment  of  fresh  settlements  and  fresh  expense; 
and  if  every  one  were  allowed  to  follow  his  own  inclina- 
tion by  selecting  a  fit  place  of  residence  on  the  coast  of 
New  Holland,  all  hopes  of  restricting  the  limits  of  our 
settlements  in  that  quarter  must  be  at  once  abandoned.' 
The  limitation  of  settlement  was,  then,  the  policy  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  The  expansion  of  settlement  was  the 
policy  which  the  colonists  themselves  enforced. 

To  eject  the  settlers  was  out  of  the  question.  They 
had  entered  into  occupation  of  vacant  land  and  could 
not  be  got  out  of  it  by  issuing  proclamations,  and  writing 
letters  from  Downing  Street.  Governor  Bourke  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  '  simply  could 
not  prevent '  settlers  from  pasturing  their  flocks  and 
herds  outside  the  official  boundaries.  Something  would 
have"  to  be  done  to  regulate  the  settlement  and  adjust 
the  claims.  The  Crown  asserted  a  right  over  the  whole  of 
the  territory  comprised  within  the  Governor's  commission, 
and  that  certainly  included  Port  Phillip.  By  an  Act  passed 
by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  New  South  Wales  earlier 
in  1835,  the  occupation  of  crown  lands  without  authority, 
by  residing  or  erecting  any  hut  or  tent  upon  them,  was 
made  an  otteuce  punishable  by  tine ;  but  when  that  Act 
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was  passed  the-  spontaneous  rush  of  settlers  into  Port 
Philhp  was  not  contemplated.    Still,  the  lands  there 

came  within  the  purview  of  the  Aet.  F<:ven  the  learned 
counsel  in  London,  who.sc  opinion  Batnian's  Associn^ •  • 
obtained,  advised  that  'the  Crown  can  legally  oust 
Assonation  from  their  possession.'  The  law  need  not 
respect  the  elaims  of  (uther  Batman  or  Fawkner  which 
were  mutually  asserted  with  such  energy  that  there  was 
talk  of  using  force.  Each  party  respnted  the  intrusion 
ot  the  other  and  of  independent  groups  of  squatters. 

I  t'n»"  supporters  advocated  '  at  once  setting 
on  the  blacks  to  eat  them  out  or  drive  them  out '  ;  but 
Batman  himself  would  have  no  violence.  'I  should 
think  a  long  time'  he  wrote,  '  before  I  would  cause  the 
nrnves  to  use  anything  like  violence  towards  any  whites 
a^  1  fully  agree  as  to  the  consequences  that  might  occur 
hereafter  towards  ourselves.'  So  the  rivals  lived  on  un- 
controlled by  authority,  disregarding  Bourke's  proclama- 
«  'I"^^  "Pon  each  other,  and  brandishing  their 

hctitious  claims,  until,  in  May  1836,  Bourke  sent  over 
a  police  magistrate  to  report  upon  the  situation 

The  magistrate,  George  Stewart,  found  177  people 
settled  upon  or  near  the  site  of  Melbourne,  and  f  hev  had 
MOU  sheep.    There  were  about  800  aboriginals  in  the 
vicinity.    Already  conflict  between  the  m  lies  and  the 
blacks  had  occurred.    The  aboriginals  ha    no  not  un  of 
Jaw  or  property.    They  speared  and  ate  the  svftler.s 
sheep,  and  the  settlers  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  '  t^«ch 
tliem  a  lesson.'    The  Government  at  Sydney  was 
I^elled  to  take  notice  of  these  outrages,  and'it  was  al^^ 
necessary  to  have  a  magistrate  permanently  on  the  spot 
nivested  with  administrative  powers. 

^^"g"'^^  ^^36,  therefore.  Bourke"  sent  over  Canfin,, 
Uilliam  Lonsdale  of  the  4th  (King's  Own)  Regiment  to 
aiu-  charge.  He  was  not  only  to  exercise  the  ordinarv 
nmttions  of  a  magistrate,  but  was  also  to  take  '  the 
general  superintendence  in  the  new  settlement  of  all  such 
Miatters  as  require  the  immediate  exercise  of  the  authority 
ot  the  Government.'   He  was  to  protect  the  natives. 
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endeavouring  '  to  conciliate  them  by  kind  treatment  and 
presents,'  and  to  '  improve  by  all  practical  means  their 

moral  and  social  condition.' 

Lonsdale  arrived  upon  the  scene  on  September  29  in 
the  Rattlesnake .  Captain  Hohson,  and  from  that  time  the 
career  of  the  Port  I'hillip  District,  hereafter  to  become 
the  state  of  Victoria,  commenced. 

The  first  important  piece  of  business  which  Lonsdale 
had  to  undertake  was  to  detcniiine  whci.'  the  settlement 
was  to  be  j)ermanently  tixcd.  Bat  man  s  and  Fivvkner's 
people  had  both  erected  their  huts  on  the  slope  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Yarra.  But  from  some  aspects  a  situa- 
tion closer  to  the  sea  seemed  more  dcsirahk'.  There  ■^'as 
a  good  .site  near  to  the  anchorage,  nanied  (Jcllibru/^u's 
Point.  But  there  was  an  inadequate  water  supply  there, 
whereas  Batman's  '  place  tor  a  villa<zc  '  otTend  an  abun- 
dant supply.  '  1  examined  several  |)laees  tor  location 
previously  to  coming  to  any  determination,'  wrote 
Lonsdale  to  the  Governor,  '  and  have  finally  fixed  upon 
the  place  already  chosen  as  the  settlement,  and  where 
the  greate:<t  number  of  persons  reside  '  ;  this  '  being  the 
most  convenient  place  for  the  performance  of  my  civil 
duties,  1  have  selected  it.' 

Robert  Russell,  the  surveyor,  commenced  to  plot  out 
a  township  ;  and  in  March  1837  Sir  Richard  Bourko 
himself  came  from  Sydney  to  in.-<pect  and  name  the 
settlement.  His  perception  of  the  probable  trend  of 
development  was  less  clear  than  that  of  Lonsdale,  for 
he  thought  that  Gellibrand  s  Point  was  the  more  impor- 
tant position,  and  named  it  Williamstown,  after  the 
sovereign,  whilst  he  gave  to  the  '  village  '  the  name  of 
the 'Prime  Minister,  Lord  Melbourne.  Bourke  was  only 
just  in  time  to  connect  this  new  province  with  the  pre- 
Victorian  era  by  giving  the  name  of  the  last  male  sovereign 
of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  to  one  of  its  towns.  Three 
months  later  William  IV  was  dead. 

Lonsdale  continued  to  administer  the  Port  PHillip 
District  till  1839,  when  (i.  J.  Latrobe  was  appointed 
Superintendent,  or  Lieutenant-Governor.    In  the  mean- 
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margin  of  discretion,  .nd.  a«  l.o  p^uv  .H,^  lilt 

vi»  on  of  ,h„  Govor,,,,.,  J.L::^i  '^::^z:u  ,:7"- 
uJ','-;:;r';r.*'.!f 

"f  I'.-rl  IMuMin  V, ,..  ,,l  ;  '■'■'•;•«"««'■   The  lands 

Chapter  X  7  "',,^p,;;r^;,,iff'^''»''>v"'''^''''■" 

of  New  Soiifh  Woi„        """^^'^  itiigth  the  Govenumnt 

«f  ^J»»ch  £7.000  was  remitted  hy  the  Govern^ 

Batman  himself  did  not  live  long  in  the  counlrv  to' 
iod  in'?/  «trange'circum.tan"  s.^'^H: 

I  F  that  he  was  gcnciousi^ 

i  dose  tTthc";!  Ih''  y 
huu  u         I      ;        Government  merely  allowiii.r  the 

inauj^uice     Ihe  day  oi  free  land  grants  was  gone  But 
Ba  man  whatever  amusenant  may  be  derived  'on/  1 
;  at^  had  done  enterprising  and  courageous  work  and 
t'^}  -^"-^b!^  -n.  'There  we^e  e^ 
th  In  ah  f  hi  I'^'^y  ^-njoying  enormous  ineomos 

'    u"fy   faXe'wh^  ^^^'^        '^^^  to  the 

iu^d  grown  ri^rL  "  ^^"^  ^^^^'^  ^^t^^^d,  and 
ovc  Ja^  1  consequence  of  the  ri«e  in  v^!np^ 

II  1.  0  pioneer  of  settlement  was  sliabbiiv  liandlcH 
iio  did  not  happen  to  be  one  of  fortune's  favl^Kd 
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the  haughty  frown  of  authority  was  turned  more  severely 
on  him,  perhaps,  because  he  had  forced  the  road  for 
advancing  fcettlcment  in  spite  of  official  disapproval. 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  policy,  the  Hentys  of  Portland 
were  not  permitted,  after  1843,  to  hold  the  land  upon 
which  they  had  settled  in  1834.  The  pioneers  were 
certainly  not  treated  liberally  by  the  Government. 


CHAPTER  XV 
FROM  VAN  PIEMEN'S  LAND  TO  TAS:\UNIA 

Death  of  ColUna  and  Paterson— Davey  Lieutenant-Governor— Tho  rule 
of  Colonel  Arthur-The  convict  systcm-Macquario  Harbour- 
Port  Arthur-Buahranging-Thc  black  war-Arthur  s  black 
drive— Robinson's  work  among  the  aborigmals-Insh  poUtical 
prisoners— The  Dorsetshire  labourers— Jorgensen— Tasmania 
named. 

The  reasons  why  settlements  were  made  at  Hobart  ui 
1803,  and  at  Port  Dalrymple  (Launceston)  in  1804,  have 
.been  explained  in  Chapter  VIII.    Colonel  David  Collins, 
the  founder  of  Hobart  and  its  Lieutenant-Governor  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life,  died  there  in  1810,  and  his 
second  in  command.  Lieutenant  Lord,  incurred  the 
censure  of  Governor  Macquarie  by  spending  £500  on  his 
funeral.    The  vmdertaker's  bill,  which  is  extant,  is  surely 
one  of  the  most  curious  documents  of  the  kind  on  record. 
It  included  120  yards  of  material  for  the  pall,  11  black 
gowns  for  marines'  wives,  11  pairs  of  stockings  for  ditto, 
11  petticoats  for  ditto,  a  large  number  of  handker- 
chiefs, and  two  gallons  of  the  best  vinegar!  Collins 
wrote  the  first  History  of  New  South  Wales,  and  his  work 
endures  as  an  authentic  and  interesting  contemporary 
record  of  the  establishment  of  British  rule  in  Australia. 
In  the  same  year  died,  on  his  way  home  to  England, 
Colonel  Paterson,  the  founder  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Launceston,  and  one  of  the  principal  officers  in  the 
service  of  Australia  since  the  days  of  Phillip. 

The  history  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  while  it  remained 
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a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales  is  that  of  a  penal 
sett  enient  whose  system  of  control  presented  no  ^e 
markable  difference  from  that  of  the  parent  colony 

Tnnn.   .         licut^nant-govemorships  of  Hobart  and 
Launceston  gave  place  to  a  single  Lieutenant-Governor 
appom  ed  from  England.    The  first  was  Colonel  Dave^ 

i;  T   i?'    '"'Y'"''  ^'^d  fought  under  Nelson 

atjrafalgar.    A  jovial  but  eccentric  man,  who  made  Ms 
officml  entry  into  Hobart  in  his  shirt-skeves,  with  h 
coat  over  his  arm,  because  the  weather  was  hot,  Davey 
secured  popularity  by  means  which  were  not  ca  culaled 
o  ma,„tam  either  a  fair  standard  of  discipline  or  re  pect 
for  his  office    He  would  frequently  carouse  with  boon 
companions,  including  convicts,  and  he  revelled  in  rough 
horseplay  frolics.    With  those  who  pleased  him  ie  would 
drink  deep  ;  those  who  offended  him  he  would  flog^ 
hang    He  required  plenty  of  rum  and  rone  Th,« 
rollicking  Toby  Belch  resigned  under  preZ^  fT^m 
Governor  Macquarie.  who  sternly  disapproved  of  hS 
manners  and  methods. 

ih?7^l  ''''''  succeeded  by  Colonel  William  Sorell,  of 

a  Iministrator.    He  was  the  last  of  the  Lieutenant 
(-ovcruors  who  ruled  in  subordination  to  tL '  Wernol 
m-Chief  '  m  New  South  Wales.  ^vernor 

Colonel  George  Arthur  inaugurated  the  now  system 
o  ru  e  m  1825  a  year  after  he  assumed  office.  Under 
an  Act  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  power  was 
taken  to  separate  the  Government  of  Van  Dieme^^s 
Land  rom  that  of  New  South  Wales.  A  Legislative 
Council  was  appointed,  consisting  of  seven  member. 
Mth  powers  aiKl  functions  similar  to  those  exeSd  by 
the  corresponding  body  in  the  older  colony  ;  and  the 

<>  -  civ  1.0  hini.    The  ad niira^f  ration  of  justice  was  purified 

districts,  each  under  a  paid  magistrate.  A  Sunreme 
Court  was  established.   Arthur  showed  thaf  he  meant 
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to  keep  a  tight  rem  over  the  execution  of  the  lav  by 
peremptorily  dismissing  the  Attorney-Genera],  GeUi- 
brand,  for  having  taken  fees  from  a  client  for  drawmg 
the  pleadit^gs  in  his  case  and  afterwards  appearing  against 
him  in  court. 

Throughout  its  history  as  a  convict  settlement  Van 
Diemen's  Land  was  the  i<ccne  of  f;uch  a  degree  of  callous 
brutality  as  can  hardly  have  been  equalled  in  any  other 
country  within  civilized  times.    Statesmen  like  Russell 
and  Grey  said  that  the  assignment  system  really  meant 
slavery ;  but,  in  truth,  slavery  as  practised  in  America 
and  elsewhere  was  usually  conducted  with  less  cruelty 
than  was  the  assignment  system  in  this  beautiful  island. 
That  it  was  accompanied  here  by  a  degree  of  degradation 
and  torture  surpassing  what  prevailed  in  New  South 
Wales  is  to  be  explained  by  several  cu'cumstances. 
From  the  beginning  the  convicts  were  to  a  large  extent 
a  worse  class  than  those  who  were  detained  in  New 
South  Wales.    Hobart  was  origii.ally  peopled  with  drafts 
from  Norfolk  Island,  and  that  station  had  been  used 
(though  not  exclusively  so)  as  a  place  of  intensified 
punishment  for  those  who  committed  offences  after  trans- 
portation.   Consequently  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
make  the  discipline  harsh.   The  class  of  convicts  avail- 
able for  assignment  to  settlers  being  generally  less 
dependable  than  was  the  case  at  Sydney,  a  custoni  of 
desperately  severe  punishment  became  established.  The 
magistrates  ordered  the  application  of  the  lash  on  the 
mere  complaint  of  an  angry  master.    There  are  recorded 
instances  of  assigned  servants  being  mercilessly  whipped 
for- 1 ho    insolence'  of  smiling  when  given  an  order. 
Magistrates  would  flog  a  man  to  the  point  of  collapse  on 
his  master^s  request  by  letter.    No  evidence  of  wrong- 
doing was  required  ;  the  mere  application  was  sufficient. 
Semblance  of  justice  there  was  none.    Governor  Arthur 
stated  in  evidence  that,  of  17,000  convi^^ts  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Laiul  in  1833,  5,000  had  never  had  any  complamts 
made  against  them,  and  he  regarded  this  as  a  favourable 
oircumBtance.    But  obviously  his  own  figures  showed 
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that  12,000  had  had  complaints  made  against  them- 
and  the  simple  making  of  a  complaint  entailed  flogging 

So  much  was  Van  Diemen's  Land  regarded  as  I  place 
for  the  reception  of  desperate  characters  that  in  1821 
Macquarie  Harbour,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  was 
especially  chosen  as  a  place  of  punishment  for  the  very 
worst  class  of  criminals.    Situated  on  a  lonely,  bleak 
rugged,  and  rain-drenched  coast,  frowned  over  by  huge 
mountain  masses  of  such  desolate  aspect  that  the  navi- 
gator Flinders  looked  upon  their  peaks  '  with  astonish- 
ment and  horror.'  fronted  by  a  sea  constantly  subject 
to  the  fury  of  Antarctic  gales.  JMacquarie  Harbour  be- 
came a  place  of  wTath  and  groans  for  untamed  desperadoes. 
Here,  covered  by  the  muskets  of  their  jaile..,  prisoners 
u^re  clad  in  the  coarse,  ugly,  yellow  dress,  marked 
black  with  broad  arrows,  which  was  the  distinctive  and 
clctested  garb  of  the  incorrigible  class  of  offenders 
Ordinary  convicts  wore  grey  or  blue.    Gangs  of  them 
laboured  at  felling  the  huge  trees  of  the  forest!  and  £Z 
gmg  the  timber  to  the  shore,  or  were  loaded  with  chains 
ett  colci  and  hungry  on  storm-swept  rocks,  and  exposed 

many  of  them  diseases  which  aflflicted  them  tUl  death 

UolvTcT  "''T.r  *°  Harbour  was  caUed 

Weil  s  Gate,  and  tho  name  was  not  inaptly  chosen.  It 
was  used  for  its  dreadful  purpose  until  Governor  Arthur 
reared  a  new  prison  on  the  Tasman  Peninsula  and  set 
a  guard  of  armed  constables  and  a  complete  chain  of 

ained  ferocious  dogs  to  patrol  the  narrow  neck  connect- 
ing the  convict  area  with  the  mainland.    The  walls 
.^id  turrets  of  Port  Arthur,  standing  in  picturesque  ru^ 
n  a  scene  of  solitary  grandeur,  remind  later  genera- 
tions ot  a  grim  and  terrible  past.  * 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  abandonment  of  Macquarie 
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read  of  '  William  Page,  the  bushranger,'  in  the  Sydney 
Gazette  as  early  as  1806,  and  Bligh,  writing  of  the  state  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land  in  1809,  referred  to  'a  set  of  free- 
booters, bushrangers  as  they  are  called.' 

Both  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  South  Wales 
great,  unoccupied  spaces  at  the  back  of  the  settled  por- 
tions offered  unrivalled  opportunities  to  men  inchned  to 
a  lawless,  predatory  life.    Convicts  who  had  ser/ed  their 
sentences  or  escaped  from  servitude  would  often  '  take 
to  the  bush,'  steal  a  horse,  roam  around  plundering,  and 
lead  a  life  of  wild  excitement  until  they  were  shot  yr 
caught.    More  dangerous  were  bands  of  armed  bandits 
who  lived  by  outrage  and  spoliation.    Van  Diemen's 
Land  was  the  scene  of  wild  bushranging  escapades  for 
about  a  score  of  years,  the  worst  cases  being  those  who 
had  fled  from  custody,  and,  knowing  that  they  would 
be  hanged  if  they  were  caught,  united  cunning  and 
bush-craft  to  the  daring  required  by  the  life  they  led. 
There  were  mountain  fastnesses  hiding  deep  glens  where 
a  man  could  conceal  himself  with  little  risk  cf  discovery. 
Kangaroo  meat  was  abundant.    A  raid  upon  a  country 
station,  the  robbery  of  a  mail,  the  plunder  of  a  store, 
would  furnish  other  requirements. 

Macquarie  Harbour  proved  to  be  very  difficult  to 
manage.  Its  stormy  approaches  made  it  inaccessible  at 
certain  seasons.  To  escape  from  the  secluded  and  deso- 
late place,  either  by  boat,  or  by  land  across  trackless 
mountains  and  through  thick  tangles  of  the  peculiar 
horizontal  scrub  which  grows  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island,  was  indeed  a  desperate  adventure.  About  a 
hundred  tried,  but  most  of  them  perished  in  the  attempt 
or  were  shot.  A  party  who  got  away  to  the  bush  were 
driven  by  hunger  to  murder  each  other,  and  ten  are 
known  to  have  been  killed  and  eaten  by  their  com- 
panions. Two  of  the  wretched  survivors  were  captured 
with  portions  of  human  flesh  still  in  their  possession.  A 
few  escaped  and  joined  others  of  their  class  in  plundering 
raids.  Kany  assigned  servants,  there  is  no  d<  ubt,  were 
driven  to  consort  with  the  outlaws  by  the  cruelty  with 
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which  they  were  treated  by  their  inhuman  masters,  and 
It  IS  not  strange  that  these  took  a  terrible  revenge  on 

.heir  former  oppressors. 

The  bushranging  evil  was  at  its  height  when  Arthur 
became  Lieutenant-Governor.    An  army  of  as  many  as 
a  hundiC'I  resohite  ruffians,  Mell  mounted  and  f  .illy  armed 
roamed  over  the  country  in  1826,  imposing  a  reign  of 
terror  upon  settlers.    They  murdered,  burnt,  and  pillaged. 
Brady,  a  Macquarie  Rnrbour  escapee,  led  a  band  which 
captured  the  town  of     rell,  surprised  and  locked  up  the 
raihtary  force  sent  to  arrest  them,  and  liberate!  the 
prisoners  in  the  jai!.         Launceston  the  same  br  gand 
chief  conducted  a  raid  with  the  organized  skill  of  a 
military  operation.    Michael  Howe,  the  most  notorious 
of  the  bushrangers  of  this  period,  called  himself  '  Governor 
of  the  Rangers,'  aiid  the  head  of   cue  Government 

Governor  of  the  Toun,'  and  so  largely  did  this  foul 
rascal  terrorize  the  country  that  there  was  a  smack  of 
truth  m  the  saying. 

Governor  Arthur  was  compelled  to  take  the  sup- 
pression of  bushranging  in  hand  in  an  organized  fashion 
^arms  were  barricaded  against  attack  and  loopholed  for 
defence.    A  law  was  enacted  enablmg  any  settler  to 
shoot  at  ..ight  a  convict,  in  arms.    Companies  of  soldiers 
strengthened  by  armed  settlers,  swept  over  the  countrv 
in  search  of  the  malefactors.   Arthur  himself  took  part 
in  tn«  hunt,  which  was  so  thoroughly  pursued  that 
■^hu-ty-seven  bushrangers  were  tried  and  sentenced  to 
dea.h  at  one  sitting  of  the  court.    More  than  a  hundred 
were  hanged  in  the  two  years  1825-6.    If  these  vigorous 
measures  did  not  eradicate  1     '.ranging-  ...nd  they  did 
not  because  it  was  an  inevita      consequence  of  deposit- 
ing thousands  of  criminals  in  a  rough  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated country-at  all  events  they  suppressed  the  most 
senous  aspect  of  the  evil,  the  ravaging  of  the  colony  by 
organized  companies.  ^  ' 

Some  popular  fiction  of  a  later  date  has  ca?,t  a  kmd  of 
glamour  over  bushranging.  just  as  in  England  poetry 
and  romance  have  gilded  the  deeds  of  the  highwayman 
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But  in  sober  truth  there  was  no  chivalry  in  the  escapades 
of  these  men.   They  were  simply  ferocious  criminals, 

dangerously  at  largo 

There  was  some  bushranging  on  the  mainland,  and  in 
1834  Dr.  Warden,  Wentworth's  friend,  was  shot  dead  oy 
a  bushranger  in  the  grounds  of  his  own  house  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  depredations  and  capture  of  the  Kelly 
Gang  in  Victoria  ( 1 880)  made  a  very  exciting  story  of  crime 
and  adventure.  But  the  t;  uuble  in  the  mainland  colonies 
never  attained  the  proportions  that  it  did  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land. 

The  bushrangers  were  only  partly  responsible  for  the 
'Black  War,'  which  led  to  the  extermination,  within  half 
a  century,  of  one  of  the  races  of  mankind — homo  tas- 
manianus.    The  aboriginals  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  were 
different  from  those  of  the  mainland.    At  some  remote 
geological  period  there  was  land  connexion  between  the 
island  and  Australia.    But  a  subsidence  of  the  ocean  bed 
broke  the  bridge,  and  left  the  negrito  stock  isolated  and 
unaffected  by  the  fresh  blends  which    changed  the 
characteristics  of  the  mainland  blacks.    These  natives 
were  disposed  to  be  a  harmless  and  peaceable  people. 
English  and  French  explorers  who  had  met  with  them 
had  found  them  unaggressive  and  good-humoured.  Had 
they  received  decent  treatment  they  would  not  have 
been  likely  to  cause  trouble.    But  neither  the  settlers 
nor  their  assigned  servants  would  allow  the  natives  to 
live  in  peace.    As  settlement  spread,  cases  of  murder 
and  outrage  were  frequently  reported.    The  evidence  is 
conclusive  that  the  wrong-doing  was  on  the  side  of  the 
whiles.    'The  resentment  of  these  poor,  uncultivated 
blacks'  wTote  Davey  in  a  proclamation  of  1813,  'has 
been  justly  provoked  by  a  most  barbarous  and  inhuman 
mode  of  proceeding,  viz.  the  robbing  of  their  children. 
Let  any  man  put  his  hand  to  his  heart  and  ask,  which  is 
the  savage,  the  wliite  man  who  robs  the  parent  of  his 
children,  or  the  black  man  who  boldly  steps  forward  to 
resent  the  injury  and  recover  his  stolon  offspring.' 
During  Sorell's  term  of  office  the  outrages  continued, 
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aggravatt^d  now  by  the  fiendish  depredations  of  the 
bushrangers.  No  fcrm  of  physical  torture  and  moral 
wrong  was  spared  to  these  hapless  children  of  nature  bv 
the  decadent  outcasts  of  civilization  who  were  thus 
thrust  among  them. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  aboriginals  should  at 
length  turn  upon  their  oppressors  ;  and  this  they  were 
(lomg  when  Arthur  became  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1824 
I  ho  revenges  which  they  took  did  but  increase  the 
nuinber  of  tho^^e  who  shed  their  blood.    Black  hated 
white  and  white  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  black.  But 
the  whites  had  the  better  weapons.    Waddies  and  spears 
More  no  match  for  muskets.    Blocks  were  shot  in  groups 
as  they  bathed  or  sat  rounc]  .iu>ir  camp-fires  at  night 
John  West,  the  author  of  a  History  of  Tas,mnia,  who 
wrote  near  enough  to  those  times  to  get  his  facts  from 
Jmng  witnesses,  tells  the  story  in  one  vivid  sentence  • 
I  lie  wounded  were  brained;  the  infant  cast  into  the 
tiames  ;  the  bayonet  was  driven  into  the  quivering  flesh  • 
the  social  fire  around  which  the  natives  gathered  to 
■slumber  became  before  morning  their  funeral  pile  ' 

Arthur  was  well  informed  as  to  the  treatment  which 
he  aboriginals  had  received,  and  made  an  honest  effort 
to  protect  them.  An  Aborigines  Protection  Committee, 
termed  under  his  direction,  pointed  out  that  liio  instances 
of  savage  vengeance  which  the  native  people  had  taken 
^^  ore  the  result  of  injuries  they  had  received.  But  he 
could  not,  as  a  responsible  administrator,  permit  a  state 
ot  anarchy  to  prevail.  The  blacks  no  longer  made  any 
distinction  between  friends  and  foes.  They  killed  all 
whites  who  came  ^^•ithin  range  of  their  spears.  Arthur 
tried  to  abate  the  evil  by  offering  rewards  for  the  capture 
ot  aboriginals  uninjured-£5  for  e- ery  adult  and  £2  for 
ov(Ty  child-and  this  led  to  the  formation  of  capture 
fw  ^^""^^^  ^^^"^       same.    John  Batman,  the 

nr.fi  •    i     Pwneer,  was  one  of  those  who  became  most 
proficient  m  this  occupation. 

dirf  nnl""''        .V'^  ^^^^^  independent  parties 

^iid  not  sufficiently  abat-  the  trouble  Arthur  determined 
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to  organize  a  great  '  drive,'  with  the  object  of  sweeping 

the  whole  of  the  blacks  in  the  centre  and  south  of  the 
island  into  the  Tasinan  peninsula.  A  complete  chain  of 
soldiers,  police,  and  armed  settlers  stretched  right  across 
the  country  from  the  Great  Lake  to  St.  Patrick's  Head 
on  the  east  coast.  Xearly  five  thousand  men  shared  in 
the  operations,  and  the  Governor  himself  took  supreme 
command.  The  forces  were  marshalled  under  miHtary 
officers,  each  of  whom  superintended  the  scouring  of  an 
allotted  area.  Great  stores  of  cartridges,  guns,  and 
handcuffs,  were  gathered. 

The  line  commenced  the  advance  southward  on 
October  7,  1830,  and  every  man  in  it  believed  that  he 
was  helping  to  push  the  natives  into  a  compound  where 
they  would  be  held  as  captives.  But  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  operations  only  one  man  and  a  boy  had  been 
caught.  With  these  exceptions  the  whole  of  the  aboriginals 
had  quietly  slipped  through  the  line.  Arthur  s  Black 
Drive  cost  £30,000,  and  was  as  futile  as  trying  to  catch 
sunbeams  with  a  butterfly  net. 

After  this  failure  George  Robinson,   a  Methodist 
bricklayer,  who  had  already  had  a  little  experience 
among  the  aboriginals,  had  learnt  their  language,  and 
had  a  warm-hearted  sympathy  with  them,  made  a 
proposition  which  seemed  to  his  contemporaries  to  mark 
him  out  either  as  a  lunatic  or  an  impostor.    He  actually 
proposed  to  go  among  them  unarmed,  as  a  friend,  to 
reason  with  them,  and  explain  to  them  that,  however 
some  settlers  and  convicts  might  treat  them,  the  object 
of  the  Government  was  to  better  their  condition.  His 
one  stipulation  was  that  tlie  hunting  of  the  blacks  should 
cease,  and  tha<^  it  should  be  prohibited  even  to  carry 
firearms  in  their  presence.    And  this  little  obscure  man 
did  wonderful  things.    He  tramped  hundreds  of  miles, 
he  endured  extraordinary  hardships,  he  dared  anything 
to  accomplish  his  mission  ;  and  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  the  things  he  did  was  to  show  that  these  hunted 
black  people  had  the  souls  of  human  beings,  and  to  bring 
their  souls  into  grateful  communion  with  his  own.  He 
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took  a  few  blacks  whom  he  knew  well  as  companions  and 
guided  by  thvm,  \  isit(.d  the  far-off  hiding-places  where 
the  tribes  liad  taken  refuge.  Often  he  was  in  grave 
danger,  but  his  cool  eonfidence  always  saved  him.  He 
would  walk  up  to  a  group  of  warriors  who  had  their 
spears  poised  to  hurl  at  him,  and  shake  hands  with  them. 
He  led  the  remnant  of  one  of  the  most  savage  tribes  to 
Government  House  in  Hobart,  where  Arthur,  to  welcome 
them,  ordered  the  brass  band  to  play.  The  natives 
screamed  with  terror,  and  clustered  round  Robinson  for 
protection. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  there  could  be  no  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulty  so  long  as  aboriginals,  settlers,  and 
convicts  lived  together  in  the  same  country.  Robinson 
could  not  be  everywhere  at  once.    He  could  make  the 
tribesmen  do  anything  by  sheer  force  of  persuasion,  but 
where  he  was  not  trouble  recurred.    It  was,  therefore 
resolved  in  1832  that  Robinson  should  gather  together 
all  the  surviving  blacks  and  should  take  them  to  Flinders 
Island  in  Bass  Strait.    This  policy  was  carried  out  in 
183"),  though  the  total  number  removec'  was  only  203, 
the  survivors  of  a  race  of  whom  several  thousands  were 
liymg  when  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  first  colonized  by 
iMiropeans.    This   small  community   was  tended  by 
Kobinson  and  others  with  every  kindness.    But  all  efforts 
to  keep  the  race  alive  failed.    They  sickened  and  pined 
and  died.    Some  half-castes  still  remain,  but  the  last 
pure-blooded  homo  tasmaniamts  died  in  1860. 

The  final  phases  of  convictism  in  Van  iJiemen's  Land 
will  be  related  in  Chapter  XVII.  While  the  island  was 
devoted  to  penal  purposes  it  was  the  place  of  exile  of 
some  remarkable  men.  Thomas  Wainwright,  forgt-r  and 
poisoner,  artist  and  man  of  letters,  the  friend  of  Charles 
Lamb  and  the  painter  of  Royal  Academy  pictures  was 
one  of  these.  The  Chartist  leaders  Frost,  Jones,  and 
Uilliams  were  iiansported  in  1839  on  account  of  their 
share  m  a  not  at  Newport,  Wales.  In  an  earlier  age 
the  punishment  for  high  treason,  of  which  they  were 
convicted,  would  have  been  death ;  but  these  three  led 
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very  comfortable  lives  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  liv  d 
to  sc^  nearly  all  the  'points'  of  the  Kiiglish  ehartis,-; 
adopted  as  part  of  the  political  system  of  Australia. 
The  Irish  Rebellion  of  1848  brought  a  distinguished  group 
of  political  prisoners  to  the  couiilry,  i  u-hidiiiK  Smith 
O'Brien.  Thomas  Meagher,  and  John  Mitchel,  men  of 
ability  and  education,  who,  as  .Mcajj^her  ciuite  frankly 
wrote,  had  'played  for  a  high  stake  and  lost  the  game.' 
They  were  marked  out  ft)r  especially  considerate  treat- 
ment, and  were  allowed  a  large  measure  of  freedom  on 
parole.  One  of  them,  O'Donohuc,  started  a  newspaper  in 
Hobart,  called  the  Irifth  Exih.  They  were  indeed  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  what  Artlnu-  described  in  an 
official  paper  as  '  that  class  of  otTenders  denominated  in 
familiar  language  gentlemen  convicts.'  '  With  a  willing 
heart  and  ready  hand  we  rtuglit  like  honourable  men  to 
pay  the  forfeit  and  say  no  more  about  it,'  wrote  Meagher 
to 'his  friend,  Gavan  Duffy.  Smith  O'Brien  fretted  in 
exile  and  brought  upon  himself  more  restraint  than  he 
need  have  done.  Mitclicl  brought  his  wife  and  children 
from  Ireland  to  live  with  him.  After  nearly  five  years 
in  the  island  he  made  his  escape  to  America,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  his  companions,  aided  by  Irish  American 
sympathizers,  managed  to  do  the  same. 

Another  little  group  of  prisoners  were  the  victims 
(1834)  of  the  antipathy  of  the  English  Government  to 
•  the  beginnings  of  the  Trade  Union  movement.  George 
Loveless  and  four  other  Dorsetshire  labourers  were  trans- 
ported for  seven  years  for  their  connexion  with  the 
Friendly  Society  of  Agricultural  Laboun-rs,  which 
pledged  its  members  not  to  work  for  less  than  lOs.  per 
week.  They  were  liberated  in  response  to  public  agita- 
tion in  1836.  Loveless,  a  sincere  and  honest  man,  who 
worked  with  a  simple  desire  to  improve  the  lot  of  his 
fellows,  wrote  after  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  servi- 
tude a  little  book  called  Victims  of  Whiggery,  wherein 
he  said  some  interesting  things  about  the  convict  system 
as  he  saw  it  in  operation. 

One  of  the  most  singular  characters  who  inliabited 
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Van  Diemen's  Liind  during  these  uild,  bad  years  was  a 
lull  blue-eyed  Dane  named  Jorgennen,  a  rascal  touched 
with  gennis,  whose  life  had  been  erowded  with  romance 
and  adventure.  Ho  had  made  discovery  voyages  under 
he  command  of  Flinders,  and  had  been  mate  on  board 
the  La,f>/  Adson.  He  was  an  officer  on  the  ship  which 
conveyed  the  first  eoinpaiiy  to  Kis(h.Ji  Cove,  and  there- 
fore witnessed  tlie  estabhslnnent  of  the  colony  wliich  he 
was  afterwards  to  inhabit  as  a  convict  himself  On 
returnmg  to  Euroju'  he  had  sen-ed  on  a  Danish  privateer 

-  '""^^^''.^^A'"^^'""*^  •''"^^  ^'^'^'^  prisoner 

l  y  the  British.    Being  sent  on  a  ship  to  Iceland  to  carry 
provisions  to  the  inhabitants,  he  most  audaciously  cap- 
lured  the  Danish  Governor  and  announced  to  the  people 
by  proclamation  thai  he  liad  been  sent  bv  the  British 
,overnment  to  annex  the  island.    He  established  trial 
l)y  jury,  improved  the  educational  svstem,  set  himself 
upas^Goyernor.  a;  I  sent  a  despatch  to  London  anno':nc- 
mg  that  he  had  take^i  possession  of  Iceland  as  a  purt  of 
the  British  Empire.    His  unauthorized  raid  was  of 
course  disowned.    On  his  return  to  England  he  was  sent 
T^'""""^  on  a  secret  Foreign  Office  mission. 
After  this  he  gave  free  play  to  his  gambling  propensities, 
and,  being  pressed  for  money,  stole  some  articles  of 
lurniture  trom  his  lodgings.    For  this  oflence  he  was 
convicted  and  serv-cd  four  years  of  a  sentence  of  seven 
111  iNewgate,  where  he  made  himself  useful  as  an  apo- 
thecary s  dispenser.     Liberated  froui  prison  upon  his 
promise  to  leave  the  country,  hv  failed  to  do  so.  was  re- 
arrested as  an  alien  at  large,  and  transported  for  life.  In 
\  an  Diemen's  Land  he  had  a  strange  career  as  explorer 
I'unter  of  blacks,  and  author.    He  impressed  those  who 
met  hiin  as  a  man  of  unusuai  ability.    He  certainlv  was 
versatile,  for  he  had  written  books  on  travel,  theologv 
and  pohtical  economy.  ^"^ 
The  old  name  of  the  island  whose  coasts  had  been  ev- 
plored  by  Dutch,  French,  and  English  navigators,  and 
Mhich  had  witnessed  so  much  agony  and  remorse,  went 
\nth  a  change  of  system.    Even  before  transportation 


■  i 
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ceased,  but,  whrn  the  hope  of  ending  it  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  inhabitants,  they  began  to  use  the  name 
Tasmania  ;  and  when  self-governing  institutions  were 
conferred  upon  the  island  in  1 853  that  name  was  adopted 
by  statute. 


!  t 


CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  LAND  AND    LllE  SQUAT  l  EKS 

Land  grants— Who  the  squatters  wcro— Pastcral  .lUiiirt.s  and  lu  onrrs 
— Bourke's  policy— Specinl  siit  voys-'rii.'  pound  i«<'r  twic  Hystcm 
— Oippa'a  policy— Conquest  of  Austrolia  by  tho  tolunist— Kulley  s 
stripper— Farrer's  Federation  wheat— John  Mocarthur  and  the 
wool  trade— Tho  aboriginals. 

Great  Britain,  by  becoming  possessed  of  AustraHa, 
assumed  the  task  ot  disposing  of  an  area  as  large  as  three- 
fourths  of  Europe  ineluuing  Russia.  Very  much  of  this 
country  was  equal  in  fertility  to  the  richest  soil  in  the 
world,  and  it  was  capable,  given  favourable  economic 
conditions,  of  growing  every  product  that  can  minister 
to  the  necessities  or  the  luxury  of  mankind.  All  grades 
of  climate,  from  tropical  to  temperate,  were  to  be  found 
within  this  capacious  dominion.  All  kinds  of  domestic 
animals  would  thrive  in  it.  Many  nutritious  grasses 
unknown  elsewhere  covered  its  great  plains.  Immense 
forests  of  valuable  tiniber  tiourished  on  its  hillsides.  Its 
rocks  were  veined  wi.h  n\inerals.  A  wonderful  treasury 
of  precious  metals  was  rovealed  within  a  little  over  half 
a  century. 

No  one  consistent  liii,  of  policy  could  have  been  pursued 
in  making  this  count  r^  available  to  those  who  would 
use  it,  first  because  the  "conditions  changed,  and  secondly 
because  it  was  only  gradually  that  the  possibilities  were 
realized.  In  the  beginning  the  idea  of  controlling  the 
whole  contnient  was  not  in  the  minds  of  British  states- 
men;  indeed,  they  did  nut  know  that  it  was  a  single 
continent.  Even  if  they  had  known,  they  had  no  idea 
of  its  value.    They  merely  wanted  a  remote  piece  of 
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((■rn(<.ry  f„r  tlio  purposes  of  a  eoiiviet  colony.  If  for 
•  iislancc  Napoleon  had  sai.l  f|,af  he  desi,-,.,!  *to  have  a 
piece  of  AustnUia  for  France  when  negotiating  the 
reaty  .,t  AnuenH  in  IHK),  there  is  no  reason  to  heHeve 
that  (.reat  Hntai,,  would  hav  ..l.j.-cted.  The  area 
(letuied  by  the  (  onuuission  ..I  the  (iovernor  of  Xew 
South  Wales  was  quite  sufficient  lor  her  purpose ;  and 
she  gave  up  posse  ssions  which  seemed  to  her,  then  to 
l)c  more  valuable  tliaii  this  eoinitry  was. 

It  would  be  absunl  to  blame  British  statesmen  for 
not  pursumg  a  definite  land  policy  from  the  couunence- 
iiient.  because  theie  was  :io  need  for  one.    T'  was 
plenty  of  room  for  convicts  and  settlers,  ai).'   '  med 
i.o  great  thing  to  give  a  wide  ex])anse  to         r«on  to 
whom  t  lie  Government  wished  to  be  indulgent  Governor 
Hunter  otl(>rcd  10(»  a,-res  and  a  staff  ot  .onvict  ser^'ants 
to   every   olheer   who   would   cultivate.    Murine  the 
admmistration  of  Grose  and  Paterson  convicts  who  had 
not  served  tlu  ir  sentences  amtc  given  slips  of  paper  upon 
which  wa.s  written,  'A.  B.  has  n.y  permissioirto  settle,' 
and    this  slip  of  paper  served   them  as  a  sufficient 
authority  to  fix  wherever  they  pleased.'    There  is  record 
.|i  Governors  granting  as  nnu  h  as  1,280  acres  to  the 
(laughters  ol  ,-ersons  of  g(.od  sta.Kling  as  a  nuirriage 
portion     Free  grants  were  made  down  to  the  year  1831 
when  the  Colonial  Office  ordered  the  substitution  of  the 
mc  hod  ot  sale  by  auction.    By  this  time  ;},9(3;},7()o  acres 
ha,  been  granted  either  freely  or  at  a  trilling  quit-rent. 

W  hen  the  Blue  Mountains  were  crossed,  and  the  value 
"t  the  lands  beyond  was  appreciated,  capital  as  well  as 
imnugration  was  attracte.l.  The  Australian  Agricul- 
tural  Company  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  under  a 
.i)C(ial  Act  of  Parhament,  in  1824,  'for  the  cultivation 
i'  ''l\P^"^'"^»i't  of  waste  lands  in  the  col-  ny  of  New 
bouth  Wales,' obtained  500,000  acres  for  no  r-  ^^.^^ 

e.en  given  coal-mines  at  Newcastle.  Pa  (  "tl  •  j,, 
pany's  estate  was  selected  after  1831,  Gov^no^ 
iiourke  energetically  protested  against  ^ 


of  SO  huge  an  area,  but  was  overruled  C,  ^.u/off- 
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superiors.  The  company  thus  richly  endowed  still 
carries  on  its  profitable  operations.  The  Van  Diemen's 
Land  Company,  vhich  also  worked  under  a  Royal  Charter 
(1825),  secured  over  400,000  acres  for  a  trifling  quit-rent 
of  £468. 

The  legitimate  allocation  of  land,  whether  by  grant  or 
sale,  in  large  or  moderate  areas,  was  disturbed  by  thfi 
unauthorized  proceedings  of  the  squatters.   The  word 
'squatter'  is  of  American  origin,  and  was  used  in  that 
country  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigliteenth  century  in 
very  much  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  it  was  at  first 
appUed  in  Australia.    A  squatter  was  a  person  who 
entered  into  occupation  of  land  to  which  he  had  no 
title.    Later  use  in  Australia  has  given  to  it  quite  a 
different  meaning.    A  squatter  is  now  conceived  as  a 
man  who  owns  or  leases  a  large  quantity  of  land  upon 
which  he  grows  wool  or  breeds  cattle  or  horses.    But  in 
the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
word  came  into  general  employment,  it  signified  one 
who  had  gone  out  to  the  unoccupied  territories  and  had 
there,  without  ofiicial  sanction,  built  a  hut  and  depas- 
tured sheep  or  cattle,  which  he  had  perhaps  obtained 
dishonestly.    '  These  persons,'  said  a  witness  before  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee  of  1815,  'are  almost 
invariablv  the  instigators  and  promoters  of  crime,  re- 
ceivers of  stolen  property,  illegal  vendors  of  spirits,  and 
harbourers  of  runaways,  bushrangers,  and  vagrants.' 
James  Macarthur  (the  son  of  John)  wrhing  in  a  similar 
strain  in  his  book  on  New  South  Wales  (1837),  spoke  of 
'  persons  denominated  squatters,'  as  '  mostly  convicts 
holding  tickets  of  leave  or  having  become  free  by  servi- 
tude' ;  they  carried  on  '  an  extensive  system  of  depredation 
upon  the  flocks  and  herds  and  the  property  of  the  estab- 
lished settlers.' 

Squatting,  apart  from  these  dishonest  characteristics, 
was  a  t;atnral  consequence  of  the  alt.Ncnce  of  a  land 
policy  suited  to  the  changed  conditions.  As  long  as  the 
Government  gave  land  away  to  applicants  possessed  of 
capital,  and  to  others  whom  it  wished  to  benefit,  persons 
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who  were  not  so  favoured  regarded  the  great  area. 

'^l'  r""*^'"^'  which  were  not  bestowed  L 
available  to  those  who  chose  to  occupy  them  It  wa« 
use  ess  to  try  to  restrain  settlement  withirprescribed 

oT  hurdrtds^'oT  T  T'^'^ 

TO  nundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  official  boundaries 
Ihe  landless  drove  far  afield  in  defiance  of  rcgubSs 
They  were  trespassers  in  the  eye  of  the  hw  hut^^T' 
passers  will  be  prosecuted  '  wa^  not  a  sign  whth  couTd 
be  blazoned  upon  the  heavens  and  madf  legible  aero  s 
half  a  million  square  miles  ;  and,  if  it  could  have  been 

varn'n.^  'ff ^""^  ^«  noticl  of  the 

warnmg.  Moreover,  the  wool  raised  by  the  squatter^ 
vas  a  valuable  product,  and  the  more V  it  pSed 
he  greater  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.    '  As^well  at 

sTconfi'wr      ^''^  ^  circle  traced  on  sand 

\L\  fi^  ^i"^  ^'''^''''^^  wool-growers  of  New  South 
Wales  withm  bounds  that  can  possibly  be  assiLed  to 
them,'  wrote  Governor  Gipps  in  1840  to 

regard  Jo  tZ'no'r'^^  "''?'f^      ^"^P°^^  rule  in 

'runs  '  for  u-h.v.h      '"""6  licences  to  the  occupants  of 
runs,  tor  ^^hlch  they  were  charged  a  small  fee  based 
upon  a  computation  as  to  the  number  of  sheep  whl^h  a 
Kuticular  run  would  feed.    The  granting  of  ^azina 
icences  suited  the  squatters,  because,  whife  the  hceTc! 
tee  was  not  heavy,  it  guaranteed  them  in  the  occuS„ 
0  the  ands  upon  which  they  had  entered.  Wke's 

?        rt'^'u'^  afterwards  embodied  in 

ci  statute  by  his  successor,  Gipps  ^""uiea  in 

Much  commotion  was  caused  among  the  land-owners 

vlu  l     f  7^1  ^T^''  ™  expressed  as  to  whether  tie 

Hobart  that  these  grants  had  not  been  made  in  the 
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name  of  the  King  but  of  the  Governor.  The  practice 
was  commenced  in  the  time  of  Phillip,  and  had  been 
continued  by  every  successive  Governor.  When  the  jaw 
officers  of  the  Crown  in  England  were  consulted,  they 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  grants 
from  the  foundation  of  New  South  Wales  were  invalid. 
The  insecurity  was  removed  by  the  passing  of  an  Act  in 
1836  (6  William  IV,  no.  16),  '  to  remove  such  doubts  and 
to  quiet  the  titles  of  His  JVIajesty's  subjects  holdmg  or 
entitled  to  hold  any  land  in  New  South  Wales.' 

The  regulation  imposed  by  the  CJolonial  Secretary  in 
1831,  that  land  should  be  sold  at  the  minimum  price  of 
5s  per  acre,  continued  till  1838,  wher  the  price  was  raised 
to  125  because  that  was  the  minimum  fixed  m  South 
Australia,  and  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  make  a  success 
of  that  colony  if  its  lands  were  sold  for  more  than  double 
the  price  for  which  as  good  or  better  land  could  be 
obtahied  in  New  South  Wales.   The  Wakefield  Principle 
was  then  occupying  much  attention  in  England,  and  it 
especially  affected  the  judgement  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  before  which  its  author  gave  evidence. 
This  committee,  as  well  as  the  Land  and  Emigration 
Commissioners  appointed  to  advise  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  colonial  land  questions,  were  of  opinion  that 
no  land,  whatever  its  quality  might  be,  ought  to  be  sold 
for  less  than  £1  per  acre.    Instructions  were  accordmgly 
sent  out  that  this  price  should  be  charged. 

Governor  Gipps,  who  thoroughly  understood  the  land 
question,  and  was  a  singularly  able  officer,  protested  that 
the  rule  was  unwise,  and  he  took  upon  himself  to  dis- 
obo^y-  it  in  re.-pect  to  lands  w  ithin  five  miles  of  a  township. 
The  English  Commissioners,  in  fact,  and  the  English 
Government  followmg  their  advice,  had  faUed  to  observe 
the  great  difference  in  value  between  country  lands  and 
lands  close  to  a  town.  These  Commit^sioners,  who  had 
no  practical  experience  of  colonial  conditions,  actually 
made  the  regulation  that  any  person  depositing  £5,120 
might  have  a  special  survey  made  of  5,120  acres,  or 
eight  square  miles,  of  country  anywhere  they  chose  in 
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New  South  Wales.  A  few  men  of  wealth,  who  had  a 
shrewd  Idea  that  Australian  lands  near  to  to™  would 

uZ~toitr'''''''''' ^^^^  'pp^- 

kind  w         f'f    '  ^,eP/^sentmg  eight  instances  of  the 

^W'hl  '^u'^  Gipps  peremptorily  declared 

etised  tra";  n  "^^'^  foolishness,  and 

retused  to  allow  any  more  special  surveys  to  be  iade 

t^.f"^  ZVr^^^'  menf Henry  D?ndy 

obtamed  for  his  £5,120  eight  square  miles  in  the  present' 
aielbourne  suburb  of  Brighton"  and  was  o^ered  fll  Z 

which  hT\Td'''''l^'  "^^^.^^"^      ^        °f  J-d 
^^hlch  he  had  marked  out  upon  the  map.  Another 

special  survey  purchaser.  Elgar,  selected  his  e  ght  square 

miles  close  to  the  Melbourne  suburbs  of  Kew  Hawthorn 

Hrv^tth'T"-  t"'/  CowTsecre-' 
tary  at  the  time,  had  the  good  sense  to  recognize  that 
Gipps  had  acted  rightly  in  stopping  the  speckl  surveys 
even  contrary  to  instructions  ;  and  in  1842  the  ^Iwn 
Lands  Sale  Act  was  brought  into  force,  under  whi^S 

S);^elt^/ptal^"^*^^^  ^^^^  ^  ' 
tJtlfii-3-^ 

ive  government,  when  they  were  at  liberty  tTlSll 

f^New  Siufh  V^'y.t'"!^-    ^J^^-  Legislative  SncU 
ot  JNew  South  Wales  thought  the  price  too  high  and 

ivancls  t>ale  Act  which  gave  to  the  Governor  the  ad- 
f  iitad  tor'  ^^7.— ^.P-duced  by  the  sales  Half 
workt  Bu^f?"r  ^^""g^^tion,  the  balance  on  public 
^^orks.  J3ut  the  Council  considered  that  itself  and  not 
he  Governor,  should  have  tlie  disposition  of  the  money 
^11  e  probability  is,  however,  that  the  interests  oT  S 
^:::i:rir:''''''fyy  maimah  mg  a  rat.  which  seetd 

estatP^  L,;w\  P""''  """"''y  much  ]■  iger 

states  would  have  got  into  the  possession  of  very  few 
men  than  was  actually  the  case.  ^ 
Ihe  later  period  of  the  governorship  of  Gippg  was  em- 
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bitteied  by  his  quarrel  with  the  Council  on  this  question  ; 
but  he  kept  a  stiff  back,  and  was  well  supported  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  unpopularity  which  came 
upon  him  in  consequerxce  of  his  firm  iidministration  of  the 
law  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  enduring  interest  of  the 
country  has  been  reflected  in  some  books  of  Australian 
history  especially  in  such  us  were  wTitten  at  the  time  or 
not  long  after  ilie  controv*  rsies  in  which  he  figured.  But 
he  was,  in  truth,  a  singularly  able  and  a  most  conscientious 
and  high-minded  Governor.  His  modest  claim  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure,  '  I  have  laboured  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  to  advance  the  true  interests  of  this  land  will  be 
confu-med  by  any  fair  student  of  his  rule.  Probably 
Australia  has  had  no  -bier  Governors  than  were  bir  George 
Gipps  and  his  predecessor,  Sir  Richard  Bourke. 

It  was  inevitable  that  mistakes  should  be  made  m  the 
distribution  of  the  great  quantity  of  land  which  was 
available  in  Australia.    Candour,  too,  requires  the  ad- 
mission that  much  of  what  may  seem  to  a  later  age  to 
have  been  a  policy  of  prodigality  was  not  wholly  unwise 
when  it  was  adopted.    One  generation  ca.inot  always 
anticipate  the  needs  of  its  successors.    It  has  to  do  its 
best  in  the  circumstances  confronting  it.    The  denuncia- 
tion of  the  evils  of  large  estates  has  been  a  common  theme 
in  Australian  politics  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  ;   but  such  talk  would  have  seemed  like  the 
ravings  of  lunacy  to  the  people  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
nineteenth.    Then  the  desire  was  to  get  men  for  t he  land  ; 
now  the  desire  is  to  get  land  for  the  men.    It  was  not  until 
about  1820  that  the  idea  dawned  upon  some  English 
statesmen  that  land  had  been  too  lavishly  given  away. 
'  Large  grants  of  land  to  individuals  have  been  the  bane 
of  all  o^r  colonies,'  wrote  Under-Secretary  Goulburn  in 
the  year  just  mentioned,  'and  it  has  been  the  main 
object  of  Lord  Bathurst's  administration  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  this  evil  by  every  means  of  his  power.'  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  granting  of  large  areas  was  continued 
for  some  years  after  1820.    Lord  BaJiurst's  spasm  of 
moderation  did  not  affect  h'    nc  ssors. 
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Tho  conquest  of  Australia  by  the  colonist  has  been 
acconiphshed  by  very  hard  work  aided  by  science  anS 
ingenuity.    In  many  instances  land  which  at  first  seemed 
incapable  of  profitable  cultivation  has,  by  the  appIicaSo„ 
of  specia  methods,  proved  to  be  of  valuable  quality.  S 
Victoria  tiiere  ,s  a  territory  of  eleven  million  acres  which 
in  the  early  years  was  regarded  as  a  wilderness,  and  which 
Mitchell  the  explorer  described  as  '  one  of  the  most 
barren  regions  of  the  world.'    It  consisted  chiefly  of  a 
h^k  tangle  of  scrub  called  mallee,  interspersed  with 
and    Down  to  very  recent  times  it  was  looked  upon  as 
hopeless  country.    But  skill  and  labour  have  converted 
Ins  great  territory  into  a  well-populated  place  of  settle- 
ment,  rich  m  yields  of  wheat  and  liberally  stocked  with 
sheep  and  cattle.    '  Dry  farming,'  evolved  by  Austrahan 
grain-growers,  by  taking  full  advantage  of  the  slight 
rainfall  m  districts  whore  the  climale  is  comparativdy 
and    and  by  special  modes  of  culture,  has  enabled 
P  entrful  crops  to  be  produced  on  land  which  without 
these  means  would  have  been  impossible  for  wheat  culti- 


Very  early  in  the  settlement  of  South  Australia  the  idea 

Zld  t  ^n'^t"  f  ^"^^^^''"^  that  i? 

^^ouU  be  possible  to  make  a  machine  to  reap.    In  1842 

here  was  a  plentiful  harvest,  but  there  were  not  sufficient 

labourers  to  gatlier  it.    Prizes  were  therefore  offered  for 

nnprovements  in  agricultural  machinery.    The  result 

was  that  in  1843  Kidley  invented  his  stripper,  the  fost 

StnnV  Pf^^fted  Stripper-harvester  of  to-day  as  was 
Seplensons  'Rocket'  from  the  modern  locomotive- 
but  It  enabled  ten  or  twelve  acres  to  be  reaped  in  a  da^; 
by  one  man  and  two  horses,  and  it  greatly  decreased  the 

muh?r  ;        P^°^"«*r  •  Australian  harvesting 

machm  s  are  in  use  wherever  in  the  world  climatic  con- 
lition«  approximate  to  those  of  the  country  of  their  in- 


ment '^'"^^  m''"  .^^P^^^^d  by  Australian  experi- 
inents  in  cross-fertilization,  in  the  same  ways  as  the 
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methods  of  cultivating  and  reaping  it  have  been.  William 
Farrer,  an  Oxford  graduate  of  quiet,  studious  habits  who 
had  settled  down  to  farming  in  New'South  Wales,  gener- 
ated his  'Federation'  wheat  as  the  result  of  many 
attempts  to  produce  a  grain  rich  in  yield  and  resistant  of 
the  diseases  liable  to  attack  cereals  in  this  country  ;  and 
by  means  of  it  he  increased  the  world's  food-supply  by 
millions  of  bushels  and  the  profits  of  the  Australian  farmer 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

Sheep-breeding  was  the  first  important  industry  of 
Australia  ;  and  wool  is  now  produced  to  an  export  value 
of  £28,000,000  per  annum.  Yet  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in 
1803,  confidently  expressed  the  opinion  that  sheep  would 
not  thrive  in  New  South  Wales,  that  the  grass  was  too 
coarse,  that  the  climate  and  soil  were  not  especially 
adapted  for  wool-growing,  and  that  there  was  no  good 
reason  for  encouraging  the  experiments  of  John  Mac- 
arthur.  Whether  Macarthur  was  the  very  first  man  to 
introduce  sheep  for  wool-growing  has  been  disputed.  A 
claim  for  priority  has  been  made  for  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Marsden.  But  certainly  ^lacarthur's  energy  and  intelli- 
gence applied  to  wool  production  demonstrated  how  great 
an  industry  it  might  become. 

Macarthur,  in  1794,  three  years  after  his  arrival  m 
Sydney,  purchased  some  Bengal  ewes  and  lambs  which 
produced  a  fleece  more  like  hair  than  wool.  These  he 
crossed  with  some  English  wool-bearing  rams,  with  the 
gratifying  result  that  the  lambs  produced  a  mingled 
fleece  of  hair  and  wool  of  good  quality.  In  1797  he 
bought  some  Spanish  sheep,  merinos,  from  the  Cape  of 
Goed  Hope,  taking  care  to  guard  the  breed  against 
deterioration.  Carefully  crossing  some  of  his  Spanish 
rams  with  his  mixed  breed,  he  noticed  a  remarkable  im- 
provement in  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  fleeces  of  the 
progeny.  So  he  persevered  in  this  line  of  experiment, 
with  such  remarkable  results  that  when  he  went  to 
England  in  1803  his  name  was  already  well  known  by 
the  woollen  manufacturers  of  Yorkshire,  who  manifested 
the  liveliest  interest  in  the  prospect  of  New  South  Wales 
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becoming  an"  important  source  of  supply  for  their  in- 
dustry.   In  1801  the  heaviest  fleece  shorn  in  New  South 
Wales  weighed  only  3^  lbs.,  but  in  1802  Macarthur  was 
producing  fleeces  of  fine  quality  weighing  5  lbs.  ;  and  his 
wool  was  worth  lis.  per  pound,  whereas  the  wool  of 
coarse-bred  sheep  brought  only  9d.  per  lb.    By  1803  he 
possessed  a  flock  of  4,000  sheep,  all  bred  from  his  Spanish 
rams.    He  continued  to  breed  from  merinos  only,  and 
was  the  only  person  in  New  South  Wales  who  did  so 
others  looking  to  the  sale  of  their  sheep  for  mutton] 
whilst  he  devoted  his  skill  exclusively  to  the  production 
of  fine  wool.    The  descendants  of  John  Macarthur's 
original  merinos  are  still  kept  apart  from  the  other  sheep 
at  Camden  Park,  an  exclusive  family  of  sheep-aristocrats  ; 
though  in  truth  the  merino  has  been  much  improved 
by  later  breeders,  and  the  best  kind  of  modem  fine 
wool-producing  sheep  is  superior  to  the  interesting  stock 
of  which  Macarthur  was  so  justly  proud. 

The  rapid  a  d  successful  development  of  Australia 
has  been  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  aboriginals  who 
occupied  it  before  the  advent  of  the  white  race  were  not 
an  organized,  warlike  people.  They  did,  it  is  true,  cause 
some  annoyance  when  population  was  sparse,  but  they 
never  were  at  any  time  a  serious  menace,  as  were  the 
Maorieo  to  the  New  Zealand  colonist  or  the  fierce  Bantu 
tribesmen  to  the  South  African.  They  committed 
murders,  but  were  incapable  of  anjrthing  like  military 
aggression. 

How  many  aboriginals  there  were  in  Australia  at  the 
time  of  Phillip's  foundation  of  Sydney  it  is  impossible  to 
compute.    Philip  thought  there  were  probably  1,500  in 
Botany  Bay  and  the  environs  of  Port  Jackson.    It  was 
estimated  that  there  were  about  6,000  in  the  Port  Phillip 
District  in  1 837.    There  certainly  were  far  larger  numbers 
m  the  warmer  north,  west,  and  east,  than  in  the  south 
They  were  a  people  so  low  in  the  scale  of  human  develop^ 
ment  that  they  had  no  domestic  arts  or  domestic  ar  mals. 
They  had  not  learnt  to  make  pottery  from  clay,  or  to 
extract  metals  from  the  rocks,  or  to  cultivate  the  soil,  or 
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to  develop  grain  and  fruits,  or  to  build  houses.  They 
lived  on  fish,  kangaroo,  opossum,  roots,  and  wild  plants. 
They  hunted  and  fought  with  spears,  waddies,  and  boomer- 
angs. Even  the  bow  was  beyond  their  invention,  though 
they  made  string  frum  hair  or  fibre  for  their  fishing-nets. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  their  tribal  organization 
was  not  studied  by  competent  observers  in  the  early 
years  of  the  settlement.  Nearly  all  the  really  valuable 
ethnological  work  amongst  them  has  been  done  in  recent 
times,  principally  by  Howiit,  Fison.  Roth,  John  Mathew, 
and  especially  F.  J.  Gillen  and  Baldwin  '^'nencer. 
That  work  has  revolutionized  our  knowledge  o  tiitive 
human  relationships  ;  so  that  an  eminent  au  .y  on 
classical  studies  writes  the  apparent  paradox — which, 
however,  is  the  simple  truth— that  the  modern  student 
who  would  understand  prehistoric  conditions  in  Greece 
has  to  go  to  Australia. 

In  the  beginning  the  aboriginals  were  not  aggressive. 
They  did  not  resent  the  landing  of  the  white  people  in 
their  country.  Their  natural  inquisitiveness  made  them 
somewhat  of  a  nuisance,  perhaps,  and  they  were  thieves 
from  the  white  man's  point  of  view  because,  having  no 
notion  of  property,  to  take  what  they  wanted  was  natural 
to  them.  But  conflicts  between  blacks  and  whites  were 
inevitable,  despite  the  desire  of  some  Governors  to  be  just 
and  humane.  The  decay  of  the  aboriginals  in  the  settled 
districts  proceeded  very  rapidly,  from  three  main  causes : 
from  actual  destruction  by  killing,  from  disease  and 
drink  introduced  among  them  by  the  whites,  and  from 
the  perishing  due  to  the  change  of  life  necessitated  by 
the  .limitation  of  their  hunting-grounds.  Philanthropic 
methods  failed  to  keep  them  alive,  though  honest  efforts 
were  made  to  protect  and  foster  them. 

The  worst  features  of  the  fading  out  of  the  native  race 
arose  from  sheer  brutality  and  treacherous  murder  by 
white  settlers  and  their  convict  servants.  Governor 
Brisbane  permitted  the  shooting  of  aboriginals  in  batches. 
It  was  said'  that  they  committed  outrages ;  but  bar- 
barities perpetrated  upon  them   provoked   them  to 
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reached  by  some  settlers  who  systematically  gave  natives 
arsenic  m  whoaten  cakes,  porridge,  or  other  food.  They 
murdered  under  the  guise  of  kindness.    The  Rev  Dr 
^^ftr^r^  jn  1847  stated  of  his  own  knowledge  and 
that  of  o  lu-  nidependent  witnesses  that  this  had  been 
done,  and       A.  Robinson,  who  becan.e  the  cWef  pr^ 
tcctor  of  aborigmals  in  Port  Phillip  after  his  Van  Diemen's 
Land  experience,  alleged  that  poisoning  was  undoubtedly 
one^  cause  of  the  decrease  of  the  aboriginals.    It  was 
peihaps  inevitable  that  the  native  race  should  fade  away 
in  the  parts  of  the  country  where  the  white  population 
Hcanie  hick,  and  they  were  not  a  people  who  could  be 
absorbed  or  adapted  to  civilized  life ;  but  the  tragedy 
'  rru  1?^"^^'*'*  ^'^^  "^^^y  Srim  and  hateful 

The  best  estimates  count  the  present  aboriginal  popula- 
ion  of  Austra  la  at  not  more  than  100.000,  but  these 
reside  chiefly  ,n  the  interior  of  Queensland  Western 
Australia,  South  Australia,  and  the  Northern  Terri  ^r^ 

South  Wales  ;  only  about  250  in  Victoria. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
THE  END  OF  CONVICTISM 

Sir  William  Molesworth's  committee  on  transportation-Effect  of  th» 
rotnmittco  s  report — Order  in  Pminoii  "    direct  of  the 

to  AustnUia-Effect  of  new  pobc^^^^^ 

'  Pentonvillains'-Convicts  shipped  to  Port  Ph^r^'^V^'^T- 
anti-transportation  feeUng-Sadst one's  ZLJ  Tl^~f''T',^\ 

tt^To'^et^-^^^^*"-  -  '^^^^--LoXtr.::^ 

The  whole  policy  of  transportation  was  elaborately 
reviewed  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  sat  in  1837-8,  and  which  presented  two  very  We 
rt  ports.    F or  some  years  previously  there  had  been  brisk 

rhlter^rnll-^^^^^^  the^ubiect.  Archbishop 
VVhately  of  Dubhn  i  particular  assaUed  the  system  with 
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retnarjcable  vigour,  on  throe  grounds  chiefly  :  first,  that 
it  did  not  diminish  crime  in  (hvnt  Britain,  secondly  that 
it  did  not  coii(hice  to  the  rciormatioii  of  crnuinals,  and 
thirdly  that  it  produced  a  disgraceful  state  of  depravity 
in  the  colonies  into  which  the  convicts  were  poured. 
The  system  was  costin<i  (Jrvat  l',ritain  between  £4U0,(i(»() 
and  £500,000  per  annum.  W  as  she  obtaining  an  adequate 
advantage  from  this  expenditure  ?  Nay,  more,  was  she 
not  actually  doing  evil  i 

The  agitation  induced  Sir  W  illiani  Molcsworth  to  move 
for  a  committee  of  inquiry.  The  debates  upon  his 
motion  were  very  instructive  ;  and  the  evidence  and 
reports  printed  by  the  committee  were  startling.  Few 
official  blue-books  have-  contained  such  an  exposure  of  raw 
and  bleeding  human  interest.  Novelists  have  drawn 
from  these  papers  the  colour  and  substance  of  many 
romances,  as  (  harlcs  Kcade  did  for  It  is  Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend,  and  Marcus  ( larke  when  he  wrote  that  classic 
story  of  convictism.  For  the  Term  of  his  Natural  Life. 
Here  were  over  a  thousand  folio  pages  recking  with  crim. 
and  cruelty.    They  could  not  be  read  without  shuddermg 

revulsion.  ^  j       .  i. 

One  ex-magistrate  who  gave  evidence  boasted  that  ne 
took  a  personal  pride  in  superintending  the  flogging  of 
prisoners,  and  that  '  twenty-five  lashes  uiuh  r  my  sur- 
veillance had  the  same  effect  as  a  thousand  under  any 
other  person:-  hand.'  So  far  from  there  being  any 
general  reform  of  prisoners,  the  evidence  showed  that 
many  assigned  servants  were  wont  to  prowl  about  at 
night  like  beasts  of  prey,  robbing.  '  I  suppose,'  re- 
mai-kcd  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  'being 
selected  from  the  whole  of  England,  they  are  the  most 
skilful  thieves  in  the  world?'  'Perfect  masters, 
replied  the  witness  Young  men  employed  their  leisure 
in  cockfishting  and  similar  amusements,  and  the  '  young 
ladies'  Fooked  on.  Colonel  Arthur  testified  that  the 
dreariness  and  hard  labour  in  ^losed  at  Port  Arthur 
were  so  depressing  that  he  knew  of  instances  of  convicts 
who  had  committed  crimes  for  the  purpose  <?f  getting 
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1  hen.selvt's  hanged.    'They  were  weary  of  their  Jives  ' 
Whaps  Iho  Morst  foat.nv  re  ve  aled  by  the  evidence  ^ 
iv  1'     "'""'g'.'-^"*'^  /^'"'l^^l       •>'-c'o"u.  demoralised 
fh  J  In  t  "  ^,  '''"''i'^  '  ^  ^'""k  it  is  impossible 

that  such  a  class  of  persons  can  be  residents  in  any  such 
('omn.u.nty  wuhout  fh.  n.ost  polluting  consequences' 
said  (  olonel  Arthur  ;  and  others  testified  to  a  like  effect' 
1  ho  committee  recommended  that  transportation  to 
Now  South  Wales  a,ul  the  settled  portions  If  Van  Die- 
n.ons  Land  should  be  <liseontinuc  ,l  as  soon  as  praet  e- 
.vble,  and  made  several  valuable  suggestions  for  improving 
ho  prison  system  of  Great  Britain.    Accordingly  May 
S40.  an  Order  in  Council  was  passd  by  the  Imperial 
(.oyerniuont   revoking  the  Order  aln-adv  in  o  Son 
as  to  the  sending  of  convicts  to  Australia,  but  im  Z- 

Island.  Thus,  after  an  experiment  of  fifty-two  years  was 
transportation  suspended  as  far  as  coneemed  the  maT 

The  system  had  been  responsible,  down  to  laifl  fnr 

U  H    ^  7  «  Land,  a  tota.  of  over  100  000 

At  the  date  mentioned  there  were  actually  44  799  con 
yicts  in  the  two  colonies.    Very  nuany  of  these  had 

ransported  under  a  penal  law 'which  ext  aordfnarX 
harsh  m  comparison  with  the  criminal  codes  o  othe^ 
nvdizod  countries,  and  the  sentences  iSted  upon 

horn  would  by  a  milder  age  bo  considered  excessFve^v 
severe.  How  many  were  the  victims  of  povertT  i?  ^ 
impossible  to  calculate.  Political  oflenders  were  n  Jt  ver ^ 
nu,nerous^  Many  belonged  to  the  class  quaiX  d7 
nommated  '  gentlemen  convicts,'  or  '  soSf  '  1f' 
were  educated  people  but  usuallv\.f  ^  J  ' 
character.  The  mas^were  raseX  aV^^ 
proportion  of  whom  were  of  desperately  bad  tj^^s  ^S 

whiTr.T^^  "°  refonn.  VhrcountZ 

^^hlch  bred  them  might  well  be  happy  to  be  rid  nfTh  ^ 

hut  no  other  land  could  rejoice  to  rSe  them 
iet    Australia   benefited  from  the  tmnsport^tion 
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system  both  p.  "itirally  and  industrially.  Hut  for  f  ho 
problem  of  disposing'  of  jnisonfrs  uhich  confroiiti-d  Pitt't< 
Governmont  in  tho  fourth  <iuurter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  is  not  probable  that  ministers  would  have 

been  induced  to  fonn  colonics  in  (his  coiiMtry.    A  use 
having  been  foun<l  for  if.  Ih(.u^h  an  ignol)lc  one,  and 
the  discovery  being  made  that  (Jreat  Britain  had,  as  it 
were,  stumbled  upon  an  exceedingly  valuable  territory, 
the  (htennination  to  hold  it   was  inevitable,  and  the 
capacity  to  do  so  was  a  consequence  of  tlie  oujiupotent 
sea  power  won  during  tlie  Napoleonic  wars.    When  the 
initial  stages  of   develojxnent  were  entered  upon  the 
abundan .•('  !)♦'  convict  labour  was  a  valuable  factor.  The 
radically  vicious,  it  is  true,  ntade  })oor  labourers,  but  not 
all  belonged  to  that  category.    There  were  amongst 
them  worthv  men.  branded  by  the  law.  but  not  inherently 
bad  ;  and  these  rendered  good  service  to  their  masters 
in  order  to  win  their  own  freedom.    Letters  and  remi- 
niscences written  by  landowners  of  the  assignment  era 
frequently  contain  testimony  to  the  fi(U'lity  and  reliable- 
ness of  their  servants  ;  and  there  are  some  written  by 
convicts  wherein  a  genuine  spirit  of  contrition  and  even 
gratitude  is  breathed.    '  We  have  as  nnich  lo  eat  as  we 
like  '  wrote  one  of  these.  '  as  some  masters  are  a  great 
deal  better  than  others.    All  a  man  ha^'  got  to  mind  is  to 
keep  a  still  tongue  in  his  liead  ;  but  if  he  don't  he  may 
as  well  be  h'mg  at  once,  for  they  would  take  you  to  the 
macristratcs  and  get  yor  100  lashes.'    Uf  course,  the 
country  could  have  been  opened  up  without  convict 
labour  if  free  service  had  been  available  ;  but  systematic 
cohHiization  did  not  become  a  political  expedient  till  it 
liad  l)een  shown  that  there  was  so  large  a  field  for  it 
in  Australia.    Wakefield  did  not   arouse  interest  in 
his  Principle  in  order  to  show  that  there  was  scope  for 
colonization  ;  it  was  the  fact  of  that  scope  which  gener- 
ated the   Principle.    The  convict  system,  therefore, 
served  an  important  purpose.    It  gave  a  start  to  occupa- 
tion which,  ti'  ics  and  circumstances  being  what  they 
were,  would  hardly  have  been  commenced  otherwise. 
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I  111-  ii  s^iition  of  transportation  to  Australia  after  1840 
li;..  \  wo  (listurl.in^r  rtVccts.    ('.v  at  Britain  was  not  ready 
uithaiiimprov.  d  prison  sy.sleni  oi  lu-r  own,  and  she  did  no't 
immediately  repeal  Ihe  laws  nnder  whieh  olleiulers  wero 
sentenced  to  be  caiiied  oversea.  Consequently,  durinc 
ensumg years  nearly  li.e  wl,,.].-  i.uniber  of  her  transported 
(  Ions,  about  4,(MM»  per  annum,  were  poured  into  \  an 
I  )iemon  s  Land.  Sir  John  Franklin  was  t  he  G  overnor  at  tlie 
iiiiu-  when  this  avalanche  of  human  frailty  commenced  to 
roll  upon  the  island  withsnc  h  disconcerting  volume.  I'pon 
him  fell  the  heavy  task  of  regulating  it.    Franklin's  fame 
rests  np(,n  his  achievements  as  an  arctic  discoverer,  and  his 
•lographers  have  found  no  satisfaction  in  dweHing  upon 
lus  exijerience  as  Governor  of  the  island  jail  in  the  south 
seas.    It  was,  indeed,  an  unhappy  one,  for,  as  well  as 
l'(  ing  one  of  the  bravest  of  men,  he  was  also  the  soul  of 
i-vntleness  and  scholarly  refinement,  and  his  work  cannot 
liave  been  congenial  to  his  nature. 

The  new  system  was  disastrous.    It  not  only  completely 
stopped  the  inflow  of  free  immigration,  but,  by  creating  a 
ylut  of  convict  labour,  it  drove  free  workmen  and  labour- 
ers out  of  the  colony.    W  hole  districts  became  dcpopu- 
l;ued;  streets  of  houses  became  vacant ;  tradespeople 
were  ruined  ;  industry  was  paralysed.    The  convicts  were 
lonuneenng  in  their  preponderance.    Thev  had  a  news- 
paper of  their  own,  with  a  convict  editor,  who  wrote 
that^it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  '  kick  out  of  the  colony 
Uie  tree  settlers,  who  were  denounced  as  '  puritan  moral- 
ists     Dilke,  in  lus  Grealtr  Britain  (18G8,  vol  ii  p  97) 
said  that  'the  old  free  settlers  will  tell  you  that  the 
'liadly  shade  of  slave  labour  has  not  blighted  Jamaica 
more  thoroughly  than  that  .)f  convict  labour  has  Van 
Diemen  s  Land  '  ;    and  that  blight  was  flung  upon  the 
count  ry  during  the  years  following  1840,  when  convictism 
cirenched  it  and  submerged  the  virile  energies  of  its  free 
l)oj)uJation. 

The  second  eflFect  of  the  order  of  1840  was  that  it 
Middenly  deprived  the  Liiidowiiei of  the  mainland  of 
the  source  whence  they  had  derived  their  cheap  and 
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plentiful  labour.  IHany  would  have  preferred  free 
labour,  but  it  could  not  be  obtained  at  so  low  a  price  as 
the  labour  of  assigned  servants  had  been  ;  and  the  drying 
up  of  the  supply  was  attended  with  much  inconviiie,if  e 
and  loss.  An  agitation  was  commenced  am(  the 
landowners  north  and  south  of  the  Murray.  Som  argued 
that  the  evils  of  convictism  outweighed  the  advf  lita^es, 
but  not  a  few  shared  the  view  crisply  expressed  by  a 
wealthy  wool-grower  at  a  public  meeting,  '  I  do  not  care 
to  bo  ruined  for  virtue's  sake.' 

The  Imperial  Government  sought  to  remedy  both 
troubles  by  reintroducing  convictism  to  Australia  under 
a  new  name  and  on  a  fresh  basis.  The  English  Prison 
Commissioners  had  in  1840  commenced  an  experiment 
in  reformatory  punishment.  Prisoners  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  transportation  were  first  placed  in  jMillbank 
jail,  whence  after  a  period  of  discipline  they  were  drafted 
to  Pentonville,  a  prison  specially  built  as  a  place  where 
the  guilty  might  be  passed  through  '  a  species  of  crucible 
of  discomfort.'  Prisoners  were  kept  in  separate  cells 
were  not  permitted  to  hold  converse  with  each  other, 
were  subjected  to  periods  of  solitary  confinement  for 
breaches  of  discipline,  were  taught  useful  trades,  and  were 
brought  as  much  as  possible  under  moralising  influences. 

These  methods  were  a  salutary  advance  upon  the 
savagery,  corruption,  and  unsanitariness  of  the  prison 
life  of  the  past,  and  were  due  very  greatly  to  th(^  labours 
of  such  noble  reformers  as  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth 
Fry,  and  to  the  influence  and  writings  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
Archbishop  Whately,  and  the  reformmg  school  which 
they  Jed.  But  transportation  was  an  essential  feature  of 
the  'Probation,'  or  Pentonville  system.  The  design 
was  to  keep  the  })risoners  in  the  new  model  jail  for 
eighteen  months  or  two  years,  when  the  Prison  Com- 
missioners would  select  such  as  seemed  to  have  profited 
by  the  treatnient,  and  ship  them  to  the  British  colonies. 
They  were  to  receive  '  conditional  pardons.'  The  holder 
of  a  conditional  pardon  was,  immediately  on  landing, 
perfectly  free  to  go  where  he  pleased,  on  condition  that 
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he  did  not  return  to  Great  Britain  during  the  currency 
ot  the  sentence  uiflicted  upon  him.    That  is  to  sav  if  a 
prisoner  received  a  sentence  of  fifteen  years  for  robbery 
with  violence  and  he  served  a  probationary  period  of 
two  years  m  Millbank  and  PentonviUe,  he  would  then, 
It  the  I'nsxjn  Conimissioners  were  satisfied  that  he  was 
a  reformed  character,  receive  his  conditiona]  pardon 
would  be  landed  in  a  British  colony,  and  would  be  free 
o  roam  a^bout  as  he  pleased  as  long  as  he  did  not  return 
to  Great  Britain  for  thirteen  more  years.    Thus  he  would 
have  a  larger  measure  of  freedom  than  an  ordinary  ticket- 
of-leave  man,  who  was  kept  under  official  surveillance 
or  than  an  assigned  serva.    under  the  old  system,  who 
was  subject  to  discipline.    The  new  method  consequently 
meant  the  turning  loose  of  a  large  number  of  convicted 

?'^""-m'  7^'''^'  '^''y  '''''  despatched. 
In  1844  Pentonville  luid  its  fir.t  batch  of  370  convicts 
ready  for  export,  and  they  were  placed  on  board  a  ship. 
Hut  the  Prison  Commissioners,  knowing  that  Van 
l)iemen  s  Land  ^^•as  congested  ^^iih  convicts,  and  wishing 
to  give  the  new  system  a  trial  under  the  most  favourable 

Inuf' f  r'/.^^^  Government  permission  to 
land  abou  halt  of  them  at  Port  Phillip,  a  wealthy  land- 
menrfn  P/.^^^^^^'^i'l^ving  undc  rtaken  to  find  e^nploy- 
ment  for  t  lu  nUhc^e.  \\  hether  the  n.a jority  of  the  people 
of  the  P.r  Philhp  District  wished  to  receive  convict 
abom-  o  this  class  the  Government  had  not  taken  the 
doubt  they  were  not  left  long  in 

AWbourne.  the  (entre  of  the  Port  Phillip  District,  had 
>>  this  lime  let   lar  behind  the  rude  begmnings  of  the 
l>atmaii  era,  iuid  had  grown  into  a  vigorous  and  thriving 
own,  with  a  IVIayor  and  Corporation,  spreadhig  suburbs, 

10  I'Mm^'evel'^'Tr'  "'""^  P^'I^^'/'^^^"  ^^P^^ly  rising  to  the 
10  000  level  he  people  „t  t Jiis  town  heard  with  indig- 
nation  on  Mon.lay,  xVoveinbev  8.  1844,  that  "-n  thcnrcviow^ 
Saturday  the  ship  Boyal  George  from  London  had  brought 
nu.signment  of  prisoners.  The  Port  PhiUip  Patriot 
denounced  the  attempt  to  resume  the  transportation 
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system  '  without  itn  dist  ii)lino,  with  till  i1  evils  and  none 
of  its  benefits.'  '  We  should,'  wrote  the  furious  editor 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  {uticle,  '  duck  the  scoundrels  if 
they  attempt  to  set  foot  in  a  country  of  free  men,  and 
send  them  back  as  they  came  to  the  greater  sco.  idrels 
who  dared  to  send  them  hither.' 

Tiiere  was  a  sharp  division  of  opinion  between  the 
landowning  interests  and  the  townspeople  over  the 
expediency  of  receiving  these  conditional  pardon  men. 
A  meeting'^of  landowners  decided  to  ask  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  send  more  of  them.  '  Labour  we  must  have,' 
said  one  of  the  speakers,  '  and  if  we  don't  get  it^  from 
Pentonville  we  shall  have  it  from  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
But  angry  meetings  were  held  on  the  other  side.  The 
introduction  to  the  province  of  'expatriated  villains,' 
declared  one  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  a  public  meeting 
over  which  the  ^layor  of  Melbourne  presided,  was  '  an 
act  of  wanton  injustice  to  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
population.'  Nevertheless,  the  British  Government  ig- 
nored the  protests,  and  continued  to  send  cargoes  of 
'  Pentonvillains,'  as  the  Port  Phillip  people  called  them, 
for  five  years  after  1844.  Within  that  period  1,727  were 
received. 

But  the  anti-transportation  feeling  was  growing  very 
strongly  not  only  in  Melbourne,  but  also  in  Sydney. 
Van  Diemen's  Land  added  its  cry  of  protest  .    An  Anti- 
transportation  League  formed  in  1851  had  active  adherents 
in  all  the  colonies.    The  entire  population   of  Isew 
South  Wales,  including  the  Port  Phillip  District,  was  at 
the  census  of  1841  over  130,000.    The  number  of  the 
convict  class  at  that  date  ])robably  did  not  exceed  25,000. 
Amongst  the  people  as  a  whole,  apart  from  those  whose 
business  interests  were  involved  in  the  continuation  of 
the  supply  of  convict  labour,  the  antipathy  became  in- 
tense.   But  the  landowners  had  more  direct  means  of 
bringing  their  wishes  under  the  notice  of  the  governmg 
authorities  in  England  than  had  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  thev  made  use  of  their  opportunities. 

It  happened  that  the  Olonial  Secretary,  durujg  part  oi 
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*J''\V"u7'V"^"  t^i^'-^'  troubles  were  disturbing  both  New 

Mm  ^iL  '  .^^^;^^^tone-then,  as  Macaulay  said  o 
h  m     the  rising  hope  of  the  stern,  unbending  Tories ' 

and  he  had  private  as  well  as  official  sources  of  info, ma' 

ton  concerning  the  situation  in  both  colon  s  K 
bought  that  the  o.,,ve  condition  of  glut  n  the  one  nii.ht 

be  relieved  and  the  shortage  of  labour  in  the  otier  over 
r  '       '^i^- ^        '^om^r^d  convicts  ,,(7lnm?m 
om  Van  Diemen',  Land  to  New  South  w  Je  He 

i^  v^U^vo  requested  the  Governor  to  consult  iS^  Legt 

n  t  suriv'.r./'  ''^^^y  ^-^^^  not  accent^  « 

part  supply  of  the  labour  market  the  renewal  ot  '  1 

iXSs introductioirof  Unvic? 
In  response  to  this  invitation  the  Council  annoiiitpd 

•;t  convicts  per  ai.muu  being  sent  out,  provided  that 
such  transportation  be  accompanied  wV  an  equa 
nnportatic>n  of  tree  immigrants  as  nearlv  as  poj^ibn; 
equa  proportions  as  to  sexes.'    The  Legislative  Counc 

evil    S  ""^''^'.''Zf         '"''''"^  '^'^  ^l""tion  of  the 
Jnort   Fnrl         '  'u'  '^'^  committee's 

By  the  year  1848  it  Mas  admitted  that  the  conditional 
I'ardon  system  had  not  been  a  success.    It  Imd  sSv 
meant  flooding  the  colonies  with  slnploa^ls  o  cTiSls^ 
;';;.,.y  of  whom  had  shammed  leforLation  m  o  der  t 
ocure  freedom  for  the  exercise  of  their  proclivities  n 

jan^^^andmadeh^ayrolbtj^aZSiTll^^^ 
-rd  Grey  therefor-,  deternuned  to  abaiKlon^hetsue  of 
condi  .onal  pardons,  and  to  send  out  convicts  ^^^Lt 
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of  leave.  That  meant  that,  instead  of  the  convicts  being 
at  liberty  to  wander  where  they  pleased  when  landed  in 
the  chosen  colony,  they  would  have  to  report  themselves 
to  the  police  at  stated  intervals.  . 

But  Lord  Grey  found,  to  his  great  surprise  that 
there  was  no^v  a  vigorous  public  opiinon  which  was 
determined  to  rebel  rather  than  to  receive  any  more 
convicts.  No  Secretary  of  State  was  ever  more  taken 
aback  than  was  this  respectable  Whig  peer  at  the  reception 

''Si'  AiTgt^stt  lS^D,  the  ship  Eanclolph  entered  Port 
Phillip  with  convicts  on  board.    But  the  citizens  of 
Melbourne  had  been  warned  from  London  tnat  she  was 
coming  and  several  excited  meetings  had  been  held  to 
organke  resistance.    The  tone  was  stern  and  menacmg. 
One  influential  speaker  declared,  amidst  great  cheering, 
that  'he  should  be  one  for  resisting,  even  to  the  death, 
the  landing  of  such  cargoes.'    Edward  Wilson  the  editor 
of  the  IrL-which  was  established  in  18^6-wrote  m 
his  newspaper  that  a  resort  to  force  was  '  warranted  alike 
bv  the  laws  of  God  and  man,'  and  he  urged  a  union  o 
colonists  'to  repel  by  physical  force  any  other  attempt 
to  land  convicts  on  our  shores.' 

Latrobe,  the  Superintendent  of  Port  Phillip,  recognized 
that  the  feeling  of  the  jxtpulation  was  dangerous,  and  he 
therefore  directed  the  captain  of  the  Randolph  to  take  the 
convicts  round  to  Sydney.  He  did  the  -^^J^J 
second  vessel  with  '  Pentonvillains  on  board,  the  Has  i- 
mey,  arrived  in  May.  Thus  did  the^  Melbourne  people^ 
by  the  menace  of  rebellion,  free  their  province  from 
an  infliction  which  they  loathed. 

In  Sydney  the  Governor,  Sir  (Charles  Fitzroy,  found 
himself  confronted  with  an  antipathy  hardly  less  violent. 
The-Leeislative  Council  had  already  passed  a  resolution 
protesthig  against  New  South  Wales  being  '  again  made 
a  place  to  which  British  offenders  nuty  }i^^i^^P"^'^™' 
and  public  meetings  had  .  xpressed  the  same  feehng.  I  he 
Sydney  Herald  (founded  1831)  had  as  far  b^^^'k  as  1834 
urged  that  the  convict  system  involved   an  abommabie 
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isysteiii  of  misrule  and  total  depravitv  '  anH  1  u 

its  abolition  could  this  countrr'  J«S^' «   *    i-  """^^ 
the  British  colonic^    l^rh^^  T^f-?^  "T"! 

for  the  abolition  of  the  sysu-m  and  1  '^^'^^^^'^V^^^^'d 
}-blic  opinion  had  been  fo;^' to  "  .;p:  'S^^^ 
Fitzroy  perceiving  that  the-  landing  ofVhc'  o  vi2frni,' 
the  Bandolph  and  the  Hashmey  ^^ould  probZv  W 
trouble,  sent  them  on  to  Moreton  Bay  ^'""^^^^y  ^^^^ 
Lord  Grey  quite  failed  to  understand  the  change  th«t 

native  .and  wa.  iZ^^^^^Z  1^.^:^:^:!^ 

position  that  England  wa     p!rf.  i; 

•"".ing  the  practL  of  transp^or  a,i«  to  1;  .,!!'  T,'" 

colonic-i  being  only  entitled  In  ..b  tLl  - 

ments  for  con'dneting  it'ltf,.  W^rSw 

for  the  benem':,l™';t;;i;^;  :™:rrd'' 

;>ishe«  and  interests  must  be  kept  suborth.  'tt     7  h 
(rey  commented  on  tlie  '  great  advanw^^;    .  n 

-.  -h. „.  „u„'E;?rsr  ri's 

^^^^^^^ 

;      essed  iS  a  House  of  Co   2     kbate  "Ti;  "™ 
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These  incidents  of  the  revolt  trcm  convictism  in  the 
country  which  had  been  colonized  by  the  Bnt.sh  tor 
that  very  purpose,  represented  the  death-struggle  of  the 
Hvs  eu.  in  New  South  Wales.  It  was  continued  m 
^an  Diemen'8  Land  till  1853,  and  in  Norfolk  Island 
till  1855.  The  connexion  of  Western  Australia  with  it  has 
already  been  related. 


CHAPTER  XVlli 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 

houi^^of   SonST-The   Victorian  constitution-Responsible 
government. 

Under  the  Acts  passed  by  the  Imperial  l>arlianient  in 
182'i  and  1828,  the  (iovernor  of  New  South  Wales  and  his 
Legislative  Council  made  laws  for  the  whole  of  Australia 
exclusive  of  South  Australia,  Western  Australia  and 
Tasmania.    In  South  Australia,  during  Sir  George  Grey  s 
governorship  (1842),  a  Council  of  seven  members  was  set 
up,  consisting  of  three  officials  and  four  nominees  ;  and 
there  was  an  understanding  that  a  niore  liberal  form  of 
government  would  be  instituted  as  soon  a.s  the  Population 
attained  50,000.    Western  Australia  was  from  1 838  ruled 
on  the  same  plan,  there  being  three  official  and  four  non- 
official  members  in  the  Council,    \\  hen  tlje  administra- 
tion of  Van  l)iemen-s  Land  was  separated  from  tliat  ot 
New  South  W  ales  in  1825.  a  similar  Council  was  appointed. 
These  nominee  Councils,  though  selected  by  the  Governors, 
were  still  fairlv  independent  in  their  outlook,    ihey  were 
usually  composed  of  m  n  ot  experience  and  force  oi 
character,  accustomed  to  speak  their  minds.    The  system 
served  tlu-  purpose  until  developnu  nl  and  increase  ot 
population  made  a  better  one  iinpfuatu  e. 
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Strictly,  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  was  until 
1855  the  only  presiding  official  in  Australia  who  was 
entitled  to  be  styled  Governor.    In  each  of  the  ether 
provinces  a  Lieutenant-Governor  was  at  the  head  of  the 
administration.    The  commission  of  Sir  Charles  i^tz^oy 
184(>-oo)  described  that  descendant  of  Charles  II  as 
Governor-General   of    all   Her    Majesty's  Australian 

; . riV  '  till  1861.    Fitzroy  and  Denisok 

whfheld  tr^ti  r         "i""^""^"^  South  Wales 

wno  neld  the  title  ;  but  it  gave  to  them  no  superioritv 

over  the  other  Governors.  The  title  carried  no  ^e^ 
wealth  to  preside  over  the  Common- 

of  A^trafil  ur;r^   "''^  ^"       ^'^"^tit^tional  history 
ot  Australia  was  the  passing,  in  1842,  of  the  Act  for  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  ^nd  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  which  introduced  the  elective  principle  Ver^ 
little  interest  was  taken  in  this  measure  in  the  ImperS 
Parliament  at  the  time  whon  ihc.  rvi    •  ,"^^™P®"*^ 
Lorrl  Sfn^K...      ?  tinit  \vhen  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
Lord  Stanley,  introduced  it,  and  it  was  passed  with 
•  caicely  any  criticism.    But  it  did,  in  truth^  inaugumte 
■'^  new  era     It  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  a^Ce 
shaiv  in  the  direction  of  the  atfairs  of  thdr  count^ 
^tirst  It  increased  the  number  of  members  of  the  Legi!k " 
ive  Council  to  thirty-six,  of  whom  twelve  were  to  be 
nominated  as  before,  but  twenty-four  were  to  be  elected 
Secondly  It  gave  this  Council  ^ower  to  increase^  its  own 
membership,  provided  that  the  proportion  of  one-  bird  of 
whir'"",  ^"t-o-third^s  efective  was  p^esZ^' 
linrdlj   ^^hlle  excluding  convicts  from  the  franchise  it 
conferred  voting  power  upon  those  who  had  served  thcL 
sent,Mjc(>s  or  who  had  conditional  pardons.    Fuurfhlv  iJ 
provided  that  the  qualification  for  a  vote  wa'  trconsist 
ot  the  possession  of  freehold  property  to  a  value  of  £  C 
a  V  ar  ^^r'  '  ^^^^^^  -ith  at  least  £20 

musfown  f ,  "^"'"'^^^  °f  Council 

"iU6t  own  fieehold  property  to  the  value  of  £2,000,  or 
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worth  £100  a  v.-ar.    Sixthly,  it  iv.ogtuz.'d  that  tht-  Port 
Phillip  District  had  sqwraf  interests  ot  its  own,  by 
laying  down  that  tluit  pr,  virae  should  return  at  least  five 
members  to  the  (^ouncil,  and  the  town  of  Melbourne  at 

ThiTeuarantee  of  a  proportion  of  representation  to  the 
Port  Phillip  District  was  a  concession  to  a  feehng,  already 
clearly  expressed  in  that  province,  in  favour  (  t  sep^Ta- 
Ln  Ln  New  South  Wales.    As  early  as  1  S4(K  yhen  the 
entire  population  of  the  district  had  not  attauied  10,000, 
a  petition  i.i  favour  of  independence  had  been  extensively 
signed,  and  a  Separation  Association  had  been  formed. 
The  British  fJovernmcnt  was  well  aware  of  this  movement, 
but  considered  that  the  discontents  of  the  Port  Phillip 
people  would  probably  be  appeased  by  securmg  for  them 
what  seemed  to  be  an  adequate  share  of  representation. 
The  Act  defined  the  area  included  within  the  district  to  be 
'a  straight  line  drawn  from  Cape  Howe  to  the  western 
source  of  the  river  Murray,  and  thence  the  course  ot 
that  river  to  the  eastern  boundary  ol  the  province  of 
South   Australia.'    In    this   definition   the  boundary 
diftered  from  that  prescribed  in  the  Land  Regulations 
promulgated  in  1840,  which  had  livided  1 -ew  South  VValcs 
into  three  districts.  Northern.  Middle,  and  Southern. 
The  Southern.  Port  Phillip,  District,  was  then  defined  as 
extending    by  the  rivers  Murrumbidgee  an- 1  Murray 
to  the  eastern  boundary  of  South  Australia  '  ;  and  Lord 
lohn  Russell,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  had  by  a  despatch 
dated  May  :J1,  1 840,  laid  it  down  that  the  Murrumbidgee 
should  be  the  northern  boundary  ot  Port  Phillip.  But 
the*  Lecrislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales  protested 
against'the  extensive  district  lying  between  the  Murray 
and  the  Murrumbidgee,  generally  known  as  Riverma, 
being  included  ;  and  that  protest  was  regarded  when  the 
|jo„p,i,,rv  was  defined  bv  the  Act  of  1842. 

Some  dissatisfaction  was  in  more  recent  years  expressed 
concerning  the  river  boundary,  and  an  endeavour  was 
made  to  show  that  that  mistake  was  committed  when  the 
Murray,  and  not  the  Murrumbidgee.  was  marked  as  the 
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.northern  limit  of  Victoria.  At  one  time  legal  proceed- 
iiig.  to  test  the  point  were  threatened.  But  skilSl 
~d.  "  contest,  and  the  claim  wis 

colony Tt^'mT'  r'"'^'"^  '^^^ 
colony.     Ihe   Hint  meridian  of  east  loneitude  wn^ 

declared  to  be  the  boundary  betwec-n  VietSa  dWu^^^^^ 

Australia  but  the  n.eans  of  determining  longitude  weiS 

1  .      .  '"c^  u'^/^^  than  she  was 

entitled  to  get.    South  Australia  claimed  the  recovery  of 
his  long,  narrow  strip  of  territory,  and  brought  an 
action    which  was  determined  by  the  Priyy  CouncU 

Tn^c  ti.    ^\  ^^^"^^'^  boundary  fixed  n 

1836,  though  an  error  was  undoubtedly  made  by  the  sur- 

The  Port  Phillip  people  were  not  content  with  their 

tTe'  rtrS  "  --ti*^«o«-    Few  residents  in 

the  district  were  willing  to  accept  nomination  to  the 
Council,  and  three  of  the  selected  representatives  were 
Sydney  men,  including  the  vituperative  Rev.  Dr.  Lang 
who  threw  himself  with  explosiye  eiuTgy  into  the  separfl 
jon  movement     Robert  Lowe  also  voiced  the  opS 
hat  the  separationists  had  reason  on  their  side    One  of 
he  princ  ipal  grievances  was  that  the  revenue 'collected 
from    he  province  was  yery  much  givuter  than  the 
expenditure  upon  it  the  balance  being  spent  on  the  Sydney 

ofport  Ph.r"  «''«t  -'"lemen^ 

ot  Port  PhiU  p  and  the  year  1842  it  was  claimed  that 

this  balance  had  totalled  over  £150,000  ;  and  Lang  talked 
about  a^  semi-felonious  abstraction  of  the  Port  PhilhD 
i^venues  for  the  maintenance  of  an  unnecessarily  extra? 
vagant  system  of  government.'  ^ 

The  dissatisfaction  expressed  itself  in  1848  in  a  refv-al 
to  nominate  members  to  represent  the  Port  Philho  Lis- 

Karl  Grey  for  Melbourne.  The  electors  desired*^  to 
express  m  this  way  their  belief  that  they  would  be  ^vdtp 
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as  ef.ectively  represented  in  the  Ligislativc  (  ouncil  by 
a  peer,  whom  they  kruw  uould  lu  vt  f  talu-  his  sdit.  as  by 
any  hjcal  man  whom  they  could  choose.  Uddly  enough, 
the  election  was  declared  valid  by  the  law  officers,  and  Lord 
Grey  was  the  member  for  Melbourne  for  the  two  years 

Ihese  and  other  happenings  convmccd  the  Jintisn 
Government  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  placing  the 

Governments  operating  in  .\u>iialia  on  an  entn-ely  new 
representative  l)iisis.  'i  he  whole  process  of  change,  to 
be  understood  in  its  historical  relations,  must  be  considered 
in  connexion  with  tlie  Parliamentary  Reform  n.ovement 
in  England,  the  I  hartist  movement,  the  general  liberahzmg 
tendencies  of  the  times,  and  the  altertd  attitude  of  the 
Imperial  Government  towards  colonies  and  dependencies. 
Lord  Durham  had  produced  (is;,9)  his  highly  important 
Report  on  the  state  oi  1  anada,  with  the  consequence 
that  con.plete  self-govemn.ent  had  been  instituted  in 
British  North  America,  he  laitl  down  the  principle  that 
the  only  satisfactory  way  for  the  mother-country  to 
manage  large  colonies  was  to  throw  upon  them  the 
responsibility  of  governing  themselves. 

Tories  and  Whigs  alike  could  not  at  first  understand 
how  self-government  could  possibly  be  allowed  if  the 
colonies  were  to  remain  British.    Even  Lord  John  Russell, 
though  a  member  of  the  Government  which  carried  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  quailed  before  conceding  liberal 
institutions  to  Britons  w  ho  emigrated  to  British  colonies. 
If  the  Government  of  a  colony  were  to  be  controlled  by 
a  popular  assembly,  he  said  in  ISIilt,  'he  could  not 
coficeive   what   was  to  become  of  the  orders  of  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Colonial  Governor.'  Lord 
North  might  have  said  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.    The  idea  did  not  occur  to  Lord 
jrshn  th.at  no  great  harm  would  accrue  if  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the  Colonial  Governors  did  no  longer 
give  orders ;  that  the  giving  of  such  orders  was  not 
necessarily  the  expression  of  perfect  wisdom  ;  and  thai, 
indeed,  the  colonies  would  be  better  without^them.  But 
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llu  st  if-goveming  principle  was  soon  Hwn  to  be  the  in- 

i  vifal)I(.  one  to  adopt  ■  and  in  iN^d  it  was  Loid  John 
Kusseil's  GovtTnnu-nt  that  nppliid  it  to  Australia. 

The  mettsnre  which  inaugurated  the  ni  w  era  was  the 
Australian  Colonics  Ciovornnient.  Act,  passed  in  August 
1850— a  statute  of  the  utmost  ini])ortanee.    In  its  first 
section  It  erected  Tort  I'hillip  into  a  separate  colony,  '  to 
l)e  known  and  designated  as  the  colony  of  Victoria.' 
'Hiis  ,)rovine(>  was  not  the  first  portion  of  the  British 
J':inpire  to  take  the  name  of  the  Queen  wlio  reigned  over 
sixty  years.    Two  years  before  her  accession,  a  number 
oi  South  African  settlers  at  Durban  petitioned  the  British 
(Jovernment  to  annex  the  surrounding  territory,  'which 
we  have  named  Victoria,  in  honour  of  our  august  princess  ' 
But  the  request  was  refused  ;    and  when  a  colony  was 
at  length  recognized  there,  eight  years  later,  the  name 
\  ictona  had  been  taken  by  the  Australian  colony  and  the 
South  Africans  adopted  the  name  Natal. 

The  suggi'stion  that  the  Port  Phillip  District  should 
be  named  after  the  Queen  was  made  by  the  Committee 
ol  Irade  and  Plantations.  In  a  report  of  1849,  the  com- 
mittee pointed  out  that  Her  Majesty's  royal  ancestors 
Jiad  permitted  the  use  of  then-  names  to  designate  pro- 
vinces m  the  North  American  continent,  and,  'venturing 
to  presunie  that  it  will  be  your  Majesty's  pleasure  to 
follow  those  precedents,'  they  'humbly  advised'  the 
Queen  to  confer  the  name  of  Victoria  on  this  part  of 
Australia. 

The  Act  conferred  upon  Victoria  a  Legislative  Council 
t  wo-thirds  elective  ;  and  it  set  up  similar  Councils  in 
\\  estern  Australia,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  But 
more  important  than  what  the  Act  actually  did  was 
what  jt  gave  the  colonies  power  to  do  for  themselves. 
iiy  the  32nd  section  it  enabled  them  to  constitute  legisla- 
tures, to  fix  the  franchise  to  suit  their  own  wishc-^  to 
alter  their  constitutions,  and,  in  short,  to  clothe  them- 
selves mth  just  such  constitutional  garments  as  wouldlfit 
them  best.  After  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1850,  there- 
tore,  hve  Australian  colonies  were^under  the  rule  of  partly 
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elective  Lcgislativi-  ('».muils.  witli  tree  scope  to  modify 
their  form  t)f  govfrninent  from  time  to  time. 

This  was  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the  relations  of 
Great  Britain  and  Australia.  Hitherto  tiu-  Imperial 
ParlianuMit  luul  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  amend  any 
Act  passed  by  it  allecting  the  government  of  these  colonies. 
Now  that  power  was  surrendered  in  regard  to  the  basic 
laws  under  which  the  colonies  would  be  govenu-il.  their 
constitutions;  snbje.  (  only  to  the  reservation  that 
amendments  of  these  instruments  must  be  reserved  for 
royal  confirmation. 

The  Act  also  gave  to  the  colonies  economie  ireedom. 
They  could,  under  section  27,  impose  any  customs  duties 
on  imported  goods,  whether  those  goods  were  the  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain,  or  of  other  British  coL-ues,  or 
of  foreign  countries. 

It  is  very  curious,  and  suggestive  of  reflections  on  the 
limitations  of  human  sagacity,  that  none  of  the  very 
eminent  statesmen  who  discussed  the  1850  constitution 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  oi  Lords,  and 
none  who  wrote  and  spoke  about  constitutional  develop- 
ment in  the  colonies,  had  any  clear  perciption  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  work  out.    lioth  Gladstone 
in  England  and  Wentworth  in  Australia  were  at  that 
time  distrustful  of  democratic  tendencies  and  wished  to 
provide  against  them.    Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons stated  that  he  '  wished  to  check  democracy  in  New 
South  Wales,  but  he  wished  to  see  it  checked  by  stable 
institutions  springing  from  the  soil  rather  than  by  in- 
fluences from  the  Crown  and  enactments  from  Downii 
Strpet.'    Wentworth,  in  a  report  which  he  drafted  in 
Sydney,  protested  that  he  and  those  who  supported  him 
had  'no  wish  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  future  democracy.' 
A  few  peers  perceived  that  the  key  to  the  future  lay  in 
the  32nd  section.    The  giving  of  power  to  reform  the 
constitution  would,  said  these  scared  legislators,  lead  to 
making  the  country  so  govenitd  'a  mere  democracy.' 
But  this  gi-oup  commanded  less  attention  than  did  others 
who  were  interested  in  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
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Kniila.Ml  i„  A.isti«li«.  in  Wd  Grey's  provi»,io«8  for  a 
lederul  torm  nf  M"vcnmui.t ,  in  flir  question  whether  it 
was  expedient  t(.  provide  for  one  hout<e  of  legislature  or 
two  and  m  other  aspects  of  lesser  importance. 

V\.-ntw()rlh  fuvonred  the  ereution  of  an  hereditary 
clasH  carrying  the  litk-.s  of  haronets.  from  whom  should 
be  selected  an  npper  house  of  legislature.    'Why'  |,e 
asked   '  if  titles  are  open  to  all  at  home,  should  the'v  be 
denied  to  the  colonists  (    Why  should  such  an  institution 
as  the  House  of  LonU,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  constitution,  be  shut  out  from  us  ? '    But  his  idea 
found  no  support  either  in  Australia  or  in  Great  Britain 
Jt  was,  indeed,  scouted  in  Sydney  with  such  an  explosion 
of  ridicule  and  mdignuc.on  as  induced  W^^ntworth  to 
dron  It ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
in.         corous  opponents  of  the  hereditary  baronets 
propo.s..  ion  was  young  Henry  Parkes- hereafter  to  be- 
come the  most  commanding  figure  in  the  politics  of  the 
c(»!ony. 

Since  1850  the  Australian  people  have  worked  out 
tfieir  own  problems  of  government.    The  date  when  this 
era  commenced  and  the  highly  important  changes  which 
occurred  m  the  life  of  Australia  a  little  later  are  closelv 
connected.    Ihe  gold  discoveries  of  the  fifties  brought 
to  the  shores  of  this  country  an  immense  tide  of  iramiM-a- 
tion  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  immigrants  were 
men  whose  minds  had  been  influenced  by  the  recent 
reform   and  revolutionary  movements  in  f]urop<' 
had  actually  participated  in  them.    Gold  drew  Engli.l, 
Uiartists  and  Irish  repealers,  participants  in  the  French 
German,  Belgian,  and  Hungarian  rc  volutionary  upheavals 
ot  1848,  Polish  and  Spanish  insurrectionists,  Italian 
nationalists,  a  great  and  mixed  crowd  of  political  en- 
thusiasts, dauntless  champions  of  lost  causes,  visionary 
Idealists  and  fervent  exponents  of  utoDian  theorir--:  " 
drew  them  all  as  the  moon  draws  the  waters— and  set 
them  to  scratch  for  shimmering  fortunes  upon  the  beds 
of  the  creeks  of  Bathurst,  amongst  the  quartz  veins  of 
liaiiarat,  and  the  uuriferoas  gravels  of  Bendigo.  To 
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a  people  thus  augmented  was  entrusted  the  responsibility 
of  working  systems  of  government  in  accordance  with 
popular  wishes.  . 

The  colonies  very  soon  applied  themselves  t  ^  bruiging 
about  complete  responsible  government.  NeA\-  South 
Wales  was  the  pioneer  under  the  leadership  of  W  entworth. 
Throughout  his  life  he  had  striven  for  the  establishment 
of  free  representative  institiitions,  and  now  he  was  to 
see  many  of  his  hopes  realized. 

The  Act  of  1842  had  not  given  to  New  Soutli  Wales,  as 
the  Act  of  1850  had  given  to  the  other  colonies,  power  to 
remodel  the  constitution,  but  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in 
response  to  a  remonstrance  drawn  up  by  the  Legislative 
Council  (a  strongly  worded  document,  which  denounced 
the  'systematic  and  mischievous  interference'  of  an 
'inexperienced,  remote,  and  irresponsible  Department,' 
the  Colonial  office)  had  invited  the  Council  to  draw  up  a 
new  constitution  and  submit  it  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment.   In  response  to  this  invitation  a  committee  was 
appointed  in  June  1852,  with  Wentworth  as  chairman, 
to  prepare  a  constitution  ;  and  this  committee  drew  up 
the  scheme  upon  which  the  New  South  Wales  constitu- 
tion was  based.    It  was  as  far  as  possible  a  copy  of  the 
British  constitution— and  it  was  with  the  object  of  making 
it  a  still  closer  copy  that  Wentworth  suggested  the 
establishment  of  an  hereditary  House.    *  'J  he  model,  the 
type,  from  which  this  great  charter  has  be(^n  drawn,'  he 
said  in  an  eloquent  speech,  '  is,  in  the  language  of  Canning, 
the  envy  of  surrounding  nations  and  the  aJmu-ation  of 
the  world.'    It  was  the  task  of  the  builders  of  this  instru- 
ment of  government  io  reduce  to  precise  terms  the 
system  which,  as  operating  in  Great  Britain,  was  not 
contained  in  any  single  document,  but  was  a  pile  of  pre- 
cedents and  a  tally  of  practicet,,  described  in  text-books 
and  scattered  over  innumerable  records. 

Two  houses  of  legislatun'  were  established — a  Legis- 
lative Council  consisting  of  members  nominated  by  the 
Crown  (that  is,  by  the  Ciovernor  of  ihe  Colony  acting 
on  the  advice  of  his  ministers)  and  holding  their  seats 
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for  life  ;  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  selected  by  the 
votes  of  people  possessed  of  freehold  property  worth  £100, 
or  who  occupied  a  house  for  which  they  paid  not  less  than 
£10  per  annum  in  rent,  or  who  paid  not  less  than  £40  a 
year  for  board  and  lodging.    Parliaments  were  to  last  not 
more  than  five  years.    The  executive  government  was  en- 
trusted to  a  Cabinet,  the  head  of  which,  who  usually  bore 
the  title  of  Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary,  was  re- 
sponsible to  the  Governor  and  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  just  as  the  Prime  Minister  in 
Great  Britain  was  responsible  to  the  sovereign  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Huuse  of  Commons.    The  new 
constitution  came  into  force  in  November  1855,  and  the 
first  Parliament  elected  under  it  commenced  its  sittinas 
on  May  22,  1856.  * 
Victoria  aLso  set  about  preparing  a  constitution  which 
would  confer  responsible  government.    A  committee 
appointed  in  September  1853  was  able  to  make  use  of 
the  work  w  hich  had  been  done  by  Wentworth's  committee 
m  New  South  Wales,    l^hoir  draftsman  wj.s  William 
Stawell,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  colony,  and  their 
measure  provided  for  a  governing  system  on  lines  similar 
to  those  followed  in  the  older  colony,  except  that  Victoria 
preferred  an  elective  rather  than  a  nominee  Legislative 
Council.   The  members  of  that  house  were  to  be  elected 
for  ten  years,  and  must  possess  property  to  the  value  of 
£5,000,  or  returning  an  income  of  at  least  £500  a  year. 
The  electors  had  to  be  persons  possessed  of  freehold 
property  to  the  value  of  £1,000,  or  £100  a  year  ;  but  the 
('ouncil  franchise  was  also  conferred  upon  graduates  of 
imivcrsitios,  ministers  of  religion,  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
naval  and  military  officers  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
their  property.    The  new  Victorian  constitution  was 
proclaimed  in  Nc.vcniber  1855. 

South  Australia  prepared  a  scheme  of  responsible 
government  in  1853,  and  it  was  brought  into  operation 
in  1855.  It  planted  life  tenures  to  the  members  of  a 
nominee  Li-^islative  Council,  but  took  power  to  make  that 
house  elective  at  the  end  of  ten  years  if  the  House  of 
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Assembly  passed  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  Tasmania  also 
attained  responsible  government  in  1855.  The  develop- 
ment of  Western  Australia  in  the  same  salutary  direction 
was  clogged  by  her  wilful  adherence  to  the  convict  system, 
and  she  was  the  last  State  in  Australia  to  place  herself  on 
an  equality  with  the  sister  States.  Her  charter  of  self- 
government  was  not  conferred  till  1890, 


CHAPTER  XIX 
GOLD 

Strzclocki  Hnds  uol.l  rti.u.iii;  tho  immntoins— \V.  B.  Clarke's  prog- 
nScations  -cioU!  found  in  tho  Port  I'hillip  dist not -Official  dis- 
favour of  gold  discoveries- Hnrgreiivcs's  discoveries —Ballarat— 
Meiidiuo  -  Wonderful  finds -  Inrush  of  Chi  se-lhe  digging 
days-Digging  licences-Riot  on  the  Turon  -I  nrest  at  Ballarat— 
-The  Eureka  Stocka.le- Tho  miner  s  right-(  lo  d-mming  as  an 
industry— Gympie—iMount  Morgan-Coolgardie— Ihe  Golden  iVUle 
—Broken  Hill— Tho  Burra. 

Fkom  the  tirst  discovery  of  gold  down  to  1916,  Australia 
contributed  nearly  £600,000,000  to  the  world's  stock 
of  this  metal.  The  history  of  gold-mining  presents  three 
broadlv  marked  phases.  First,  there  were  the  occasional 
discoveries  of  fragments,  and  the  more  or  less  confident 
predictions  that  rich  deposits  would  be  found.  Secondly, 
there  were  the  exciting  years  of  the  gold  '  rushes,'  when 
the  diggers  flocked  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  pick 
up  fortunes  in  yellow  lumps  or  to  wash  it  out  of  the 
gravel  of  streams.  Thirdly,  a  the  surface  alluvial  de- 
])nsrts  became  exhausted,  there  was  the  period  when 
gold-mining  becanu  an  organized  industry,  to  which 
science  and  capital  were  applied,  liable  to  be  flushed  with 
unexpected  succ(>sses  or  depressed  by  sudden  collapses 
—speculative,  spasmodic,  perhaps  incalculable,  but  a 
regular  iudu.4rv  nevertheless. 

In  1839  the 'Polish  Count.  Paul  Str/.elecki,  during  a 
scientific  exploring  exi)cditi()n  from  Sydney  across  the 
mountains  oi  the  south-east  and  into  the  region  of  Victoria 
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wliich  he  called  (Jippsland,  observed  particles  of  gold 
amongst  decomposed  ironstone.  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son,  when  he  examined  Strzelecki's  maps  and  rock  speci- 
mens m  England,  pointed  out  the  resemblances  between 
the  geological  formation  and  that  of  the  gold-bearinir 

of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Grey,  stating  his  con- 
•lus.ons  and  the  reasons  for  them ;  but  no  notice  wL 
taken  of  his  letter     Several  persons  in  New  South  Wales 

^sl8??'M^'Tf°""^  '^''^^^^^  of  gold.    As  early 

cus    8^3  McBrian,  a  surveyor,  picked  up  some  specks 

•■  ^'■?"'  observations  made  in  the  Bathurst 

neighbourhood    heralded  tlie  approach  of  important 
discoveries,  and  showed  a  sample  to  Governor^Gipps 
But  th.  f.oyernment  did  ,K)t  view  the  discoveries  with 
pleasure.    Gippi,,  who  dreaded  the  unrest  which  the 
lure  of  gold  would  cause  among  his  horde  of  convicts 

uT  ^^^'-^y'        Clarke,  or  we 

shall  all  have  our  throats  cut.'  He  requested  St^zeleckl 
to  say  nothing  about  his  inferences,  lest  the  convict 
population  and  labourers  should  become  restless  and  eo 
prospecting.  The  Count,  for  this  reason,  refrained  from 
alluding  to  the  subject  in  his  first  book  on  Australia 
When,  m  1848,  a  piece  of  gold  found  near  Berri^a  wa" 
shown  to  the  Government  in  Sydney,  they  would  not 
ordex  a  geological  survey  for  fear  of  '  agWi^The  pubUc 

But  the  discovery  of  various  nuggets  and  fragments 

In  184/  a  Port  Rulhp  slu  phord  found  gold  at  the  roots 
of  a  tree  which  the  wind  had  blown  down.  In  the  two 
following  years  Melbourne  goldsmiths  purchased  several 
specimens  found  iii  a  .similarly  chance  f!ashion  In  I849 
a  shepherd  named  Chapman,  who  was  looking  after  his 

Ct'^'intr.  "\  "^"""^  Buninyong,  ncar^  BallLa 
n  ought  in  twenty-two  ounces  of  fine  gold,  and  guaranteed 
to  sh.w  a  gully  in  the  ranges  where  more  would  be  found 
A  gold  assayer  accompanied  him  to  the  spot,  and  brought 
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back  twenty-four  ounces.  A  labourer  in  Gippsland,  in 
digging  a  hole  for  a  fencing-post,  struck  a  nugget  with  his 
spade,  and  his  good  luck  made  him  the  richer  by  a  hundred 
sovereigns.  Similar  incidents  became  so  frequent  as  to 
make  men  feel  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  surprismg 

changes.  •    -  n 

The  period  of  systematic  search  did  not  begni  till  attei 
1850.    Edward  Hargreaves,  who  had  had  a  sheep  station 
on  the  Bathurst  Plains,  was  attracted  to  the  gold  diggings 
of  California  in  1849.    He  roughed  it  there  among  the 
variegated  society  of  Poker  Flat  and  the  Roaring  Camp, 
and  he  noticed  that  the  diggings  which  yielded  the  richest 
returns  were  in  country  very  closely  resemblmg  Bathurst. 
He  knew  of  the  traces  of  gold  which  had  been  found 
there ;  so  he  hurried  back  to  Australia  and  commenced 
to  search.    In  May  1851  the  Lands  Commissioner  wrote 
in  alarm  from  Bathurst  to  Sydney  that  '  a  Mr.  Har- 
greaves '  had  been  employing  people  to  dig  for  gold  on 
Summerhill  Creek.    They  had  found  several  ounces 
and  he  considered  that  '  some  stringent  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  prevent  the  labouring  classes  from  leavmg 
their  employment  to  search  on  the  crown  lands.'  Sheep, 
to  the  Commissioner,  were  more  important  than  gold; 
and  so,  indeed,  the  Government  were  inclined  to  think. 
But  Hargreaves  had  been  in  communication  with  Gover- 
nor Fitzroy,  seeking  a  rev  ird  if  he  pointed  out  where  gold 
would  certahily  be  found.    Ho  did  in  the  end  receive  a 
grant  of  £10,000,  and  was  presented  to  Queen  Victoria 
as  the  celebrated  gold  discoverer.    But  in  fact  Clai  kc  s 
intimations  were  earlier  and  based  upon  a  foundation 
of  feasoiied  knowledge.  . 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  Bathurst  discoveries  reached 
Melbourne  the  importance  of  the  previous  occasional 
findip<'s  of  geld  was  realized.  Here  there  were  no  mis- 
givings. Victoria  had  been  passing  through  a  period  of 
commercial  depression .  People  were  drift  ing  away  from 
the  countrv.  Prosixrity  was  waniii<;.  Notlnng  cou U 
have  been  1  -re  u})portune  than  the  stimulus  of  rich  gold 
discoveries  at  this  juncture.    A  committee  of  wealthy 


^^^^  ^09 

^^ilrr::^'^^^^^^'^  discoveries, 
found  in  the  PllZy  R^^^^^^  Go^  was 

Prospectors  on  the  unner  V  ^"'^1"^^^^.  Melbourne. 

»g  with  JL^ZL'^TJCt:^^^^^^ 

a  coach-driver  lookinjr  round  in  his  .nnL  ^-^ 
vahiable  deposits.    PocJ^^l  s  rn  t  discovered 

^^I'.unt  Alexander.    5^  aLu^  ''"^'"^^'^ 

th.fal^IousnchnessofMS.^di^^^ 

Hiscock  ;  and  in  Novc^mber  Hpnr.-  p1     i       ^  Thomas 

Oully,  Bendigo,  tapped  X  Ct^ra"^^^^^^^^^ 

.veJIow  slrc-an,  that  yvas  U>  flou  from 

iJofore  the  end  of  1851  'U^Zn  l  amazmg  field. 

tioni  the  soil  of  Victoria  wor  T'. 

Wonderful    fi-Vl  £900,000. 
aborigilJ:;!:::,,^;^^,™   -^e^   h^divlduals.  An 

cracked  a  block  of  oLvtz  ^uu^^^^^^ 
his  master  that  JLrrwaVVn  H  and  told 

weight  c,f  l-regold  ".Tt  one   tS^  ^-"^-d- 
cludxng  one  solid  lun,p  weigh ingtixty  po  'nT    A  h?"'' 
Golden  Point,  Ballarat  «n»t     ,  f  P^""«s.   A  digger  at 
at  the  botto  nTfnTtC  feet  deep%nd 

si>nnlded  that  it  loo^^dt'e  a  teS  shon  ' 
Ballarat  digger  took  £1, 800  out  of  one  hot^" 

from  a  Balfial-^in  t         ?o  f  ^ ^^2,800 
obtained  from  it  £ 1 0. 000 ween  sltnrH^  ^ 
Monday  evening    Then  thov      rf/"^^'^^  morning  and 
the  nnne  for  ^arty  of tef^'^  ""^'"^^^^ 

out  £14,400;   after  which  Cfen  ,,^01^^  ''""P^^ 
possession,  made  £9,000  in  the  next  Zl  '"'.T^ 
to  a  party  who  won  kooo  w  thin  f^^  f  n   '  ■'"'i  '''^^ 
The  Welcome  nugget  w^ghTfs ^uncl^^^^ 
-Stranger  2,2So.    Lesser  nuggets  se tn  ^1  ?'  I 
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and  when  he  proirsted  that  it  was  too  much  to  take  the 

man  simply  answered  that  there  were  plenty  more  where 

that  came  from.  j  i  u   

NaturaUy  the  news  which  flew  round  the  globc^  em- 
phasized the  richness  of  the  discoveries  and  created  the 
iinpression  that  inexhaustible  wealth  lay  scattered  over 
these  Australian  gold-fields  waiting  to  be  picked  up  The 
stories  which  the  newspapers  in  all  languages  had  to  tell 
were  not  exaggerations,  and  could  hardly  have  been  so, 
because  the  things  which  occurred  wereJar  more  wonderful 
than  any  that  could  be  imagined.    From  the  fiords  of 
Norway  to  the  villages  of  China  ran  the  golden  tidings. 
Ibsen  writing  his  poetical  play,  Love's  Comedy,  in  Chris- 
tiania',  figured  '  a  Ballarat  beyond  the  desert  sands  as 
an  end  worth  leaping  for.    From  Canton  and  Belgravia 
alike  came  the  seekers.    11iousands  of  Chinese  poured 
in  packed  in  ships  like  cattle,  so  that  already  men  began 
to  say  that  the  proximity  of  empty  Australia  to  crowded 
Asia 'presented  a  grave  problem  which  vvoulc  have^to  be 
guarded  against.    Bathurst,  Bendigo,  and  Ballarat  homed 
the  most  mixed  assembly  of  humanity  on  earth.    To  the 
last-named  place  came  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards,  as 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Foreign  Secretary  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Great  Britain,  but  then,  as  a  younger  son,  keen  to 
'  strike  it  rich  '  among  the  quartz  veins.    In  the  first 
year  there  were  far  more  foreigners  than  people  of  British 
blood  among  the  procession  of  immigrants  who  thronged 
the  roads  from  the  wharves  where  the  ships  dropped  them 
to  the  diggings  where  they  all  hoped  to  become  immensely 
rich  within  an  extremely  short  period.    Before  1 855  there 
were  as  nianv  residents  in  Victoria  alone  as  there  were  m 
all  Australia'  previously  to  the  gold  discoveries. 

The  Government  claimed  that  gold  found  in  its 
natural  place  of  deposit'  belonged  to  tlu.  (  rown,  but 
granted  licences  to  diggers.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
fee  fixed  in  >Lay  1851  was  30«.  per  month,  and  in  );ictona 
the  same  rate  was  proclaimed  in  August.  Gold-fieicis 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  issue  licences  and 
prevent  digging  by  those  who  had  not  paid  the  tees. 
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cm  of  bolh  New  SouTwafa  aurt  J^t^r  h '™ 
nmke  the  miners  mv  C  •^•'!'"'  ""7"  '^'^^^^^'^^  *° 

fill''*  r'bvnhe°™IZ''''  "'T'" 

1«  extract:."!^.  U  mornh  a  i ft""  .f -'-f"''-"- 
l.ad  a  rich  clai,„  Zl  "I  him  who  ^^^^^^^^ 
got  nothing.    After  the  fliNt  fll^l,  „V      ■  ''"J' 
"..ggets  wL  no  longer"    pi        H?'..?"  T""*""'' 

«cre  contained  ^ihin  »  ^  fM-fle'ds 

ciuste.  of  other  c^it"ie^S'?;™^rtrU 
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there  was  always  amongst  the  miners  that  feeling  of 
mateJp  which  made  the  troubles  of  some  the  concern 
ofX  entire  eonunnnity.    But.  ab.)ve  all,  the  police,  who 
collected  the  lees,  carried  out  their  duties  arrogantly  and 
e^l!:^  much  exasperation.  Undoubtedly 
who  could  atTord  the  fee  avoided  p.ynH>nt.  ami  it  was 
no  easv  task  to  collect  money  from  them     1  hero  were 
so  many  opj.ortunities  of  hiding  when  the  troopers  came 
up^n  ihe  seine  :  in  the  scrub,  down  a  shaft,  aniong  the 
tents.    Tradespeople,  who  did  business  pruuipally  wjth 
he  miners,  were  disposed  to  be  on  tlu-n-  sule  against  he 
nolice    The  revenue  was  always  very  tar  short  of  the 
amount  that  should  have  been  recc>ived  f[->;;^^'^^;!^"";.^';; 
Tdiggers  on  the  various  fields;    and  the  Victorian 
Government  was  in  urgent  need  of  aU  the  money  it  could 
collect.    The  police,  frequently  baffled  and  constantly 
urged  to  be  nunc  vigilant,  became  at  enmity  AMth  the 
miZg  population,  and  a  tension  ot  feehng  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace  was  tne  consequence. 

litrobe  Admitted  that  the  licence  system  was  inequit- 
able, and  favoured  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  on 
gold  as  a  better  means  of  enabling  the  Government  to 
obtain  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  product  of  the  mnuv,. 
But  his  Legislative  Council  rejected  that  plan,  and  pro^ 
posed  to  reduce  the  fee.    An  Act  Pa^^^d  in  1853  did 
diminish  it  to  a  minhnum  of  £1  per  month,  or  £8  per 
annum     But  the  police  still  continued  to  act  as  eolleetors 
They  probed  and  hunted  a.ul  hustled  am.d  scowls  and 
curses  and  threats  ;  and  amongst  the  miners  avoidance  of 
payment  was  elevated  into  a  virtue. 

The  ill-feeling  blazed  into  open  rioting  and  rebellion  at 
Ballarat  in  October,  ^^-vend.er  and  Decembc^  1854,  and 
culminated  in  the  incident  of  the  Eureka  St^^ade.  In 
October  a  mob  had  burnt  down  a  disreputable  drinking 
shantv  known  as  the  Eureka  Hotel,  kept  by  one  Ber^ey 
who  had  been  a  Van  Diemen's  Land  convict.  A  diggei 
had  been  murdered  in  a  scuffle  at  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
and  Bentley  was  believed  to  have  committed  the  crimj. 
But  he  was  a  friend  of  the  magistrate,  and  was  acquitted. 
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The  diggers  nearly  10.000  strong,  held  an  indignation 
meeting  which  the  police  endeavoured  to  diapTrT  The 
mfunated  crowd  overwhelmed  them,  rushed  at^the  hotel 
^i  tZV^  ^'^"^y        rearrested,  and.' 

tTe ^naaktr«^"'^^'r'  T""'"''^  manslaughter.  ;hSst 
dtmlssTfrom  offit.'^'  '"^"^^^ 

So  far  the  quarrel  between  the  dieffers  and  ihr,  «.»*v. 
nies  was  little  better  than  a  vul^rsqu^^^^^^ 
ing  a  tragedy.    But  out  of  the  passions  arouL  by  it 
arose  a  movement  which  had  in  it  a  tinge  of  ^litica 
deahsni.    An  Association  called  the  Ballarat  RefS 
League  was  organized,  which,  in  addition  to  cham^oS 
the  cause  of  the  diggers  in  reference  to  the  licenc^fee  and 
the  intimidatmg  conduct  of  the  police,  put  forward  a 
programme  demanding  parlian,entkry  r^pCnSo„ 
the  basis  of  manhood  suflrage,  the  pa^n.^nCf  m^Ss  of 
Parliament,  the  abolition  of  the  property  aualifirT,nn  f 
members  of  Parliament,  and  th?  SeS  ofT^^^^^^^^ 
between  the  miners  and  the  authorities  by  arbitrS 
chosen  from  each  side.    The  programme  of  the  Lealu^ 
was,  m  short.  substantiaUy  that  of  EnXh  rh«r??a 
adapted  to  local  circumstanL.  ^  Chartism 

Hundreds  of  licences  were  publicly  burnt  and  th« 
League  pledged  its  members  to  support  those  who  refused 
to  pay  the  obnoxious  fees.    Seveml  exciting  indents 

reached.  The  Governor  Hotham)  considered  it  tn  hi 
necessary  to  send  up  troops,  and  on  the  ap^L  of  ^ 
detachment  of  the  40th  regiment  on  November  4  two 

^^PTSr"'^^^      ""^''^  ^"  Captain  ivLe 

and  asked  him  whether  it  was  true  that  the  wagons  whkh 

on':'^^  Wise  replied  c'ontempu 

onsjy  that  he  had  no  information  to  give  to  a  narcel  of 
rebels.  Thereupon  the  crowd  of  angry  men  brde^'hlm^ 
selves  upon  the  military  convoy,  overpowered  the  soldieS" 

tL'  tro^^^^^^^  r'^T"*  and  sLS 

me  troops  in  flight  to  the  military  camp    The  moii«*I^ 

pohce  dashed  fo.ih  to  dtope^e  th^  crow^  «d  I^Ttt^ 
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wagons,  the  contoTits  of  which,  consisting  partly  of 
aninn.n  tion,  had  by  this  time  been  destroyed  or  dis- 
tributed among  the  rioters.   The  troopers  rode  slashing 
with  their  swords  among  the  people,  and  many  were 

""Twas  now  evident  that  the  Government  would  have 
to  take  stem  measures,  and  the  miners  had  to  nmke  xxp 
their  minds  to  defend  th.Mnsclvcs  or  tamely  submit  In 
the  excited  condition  of  l^aliarat  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  decision.    They  dected  a«  their  leader  Peter 
Lalor,  a  tall  Irishman  with  some  faodity  of  speech  and 
command  over  men.    Under  his  direction  an  acre  of  land 
on  an  area  known  as  the  Eureka  Lead  was  fencc.l  off  as 
a  drill  ground,  and  hastily  fortified  with  earth  rock  and 
logs.    A  lankv  German  named  Vern  supormtcnded  the 
construction  of  this  fortress,  which,  like  h;^^^!  i/-^;* 
so  formidable  as  it  looked.    Meanwhile  the  miUtary  had 
been  reinforced,  and  the  officer  m  command,  Captain 
Thomas,  was  fullv  informed  as  to  what  was  happening. 
He  dotermincHl  tt;  nuako  an  early  morning  attack  on  the 

stockade.    Lalor  an.,  ids  lie^t^"^"*'^'  «,*;^*^'^\?.^**^^^^ 
foreigners,  had  proclaimed  '  the  Republic  of  \  ictoria 
and  hoisted  a  blue  flag  with  the  southern  cross  in  white 
Btars  upon  it  as  the  symbol  of  their  revolution 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday.  December  3 
Captain  Thomas,  at  the  head  of  his  little  force  of  2/6 
soldiers  and  police-of  whom  only  182  were  trained 
troops-attacked  the  Eureka  Stockade.    The  assault  was 
quite  unexpected.    But  the  alarm  was  given,  and  the 
?edeoats  were  met  with  a  volley  winch  killed  (  aptam 
Wise  the  second  in  command,  and  a  couple  ot  }  .tes. 
Two  volleys  from  the  troops  swept  the  log  parapet  of  the 
stockade,  and  then  Thomas  gave  the  order  to  rharge. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  troops  were  over  the  top  and  in 
anions  the  defenders.    For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
there  was  a  brisk  hand-to-hand  fight,  but  in  .wen^y-hvc 
minutes  the  struggL'  ^  as  over,  the  flag  was  down.  Vern 
had  fled.  Peter  Lalor  \\as  lying  unconscious  with  a  shat- 
tered ftrm,  iind  the  EureHa  Stockade  was  m  the  hands  of 
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^La  Ta  "  f '""^^^'^  officer  we- 

fiirfJ  Tl"  T""  "^^'^  wounded  ;  whilst  probab 

thirty  of  tlie  rebels  lost  their  lives.  The  soldie^  fouglit 
clnva  rously,  but  the  police,  animated  by  revenge  got 

'hn,!^"''/'?  "'""'^"^  -Toner's "?ry  for 

brutal  conduct  in  Hring  at  and  cutting  down  unarnied 
and  innoeent  j^ersons  of  both  sexes  at  a  distance  from  he 
scene  of  disturbance.' 

niriiniTf\^"'*'f''"  8tockadc  in- 

cident has  always  been  regarded  as  in  8omc  sense  a  '  fight 
for  freedom.'  and  the  fact  that  a  liberalizing  of  the 
governing  inst.tutions  occurred  afterwards  was  connected 
mth  the  event  itself.    But  the  rebellious  featurerweS 
hn"^  *  f      f-^r^  judgement  of  the  miners,  especraUy 
of  those  of  British  origin.    How  much  of  it  wafreallv 
due  to  foreigners  who  had  no  respect  for  British  methods 
of  securing  reforms,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  But 
Governor  Hotham  was  doubtless  well  informed  when  he 
declared  that  the  mass  of  the  miners  were  urged  on  by 
designing  intriguing  foreigners,  whose  aim  is  disorder 
and  confusion.'    Vem  was  a  German  ;  so  was  Thonen 
another  ringleader  who  was  killed  ;  knd  Raffaol.  who 
.vas  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  was  a  .  .^aded 
Italian  who  seemed  to  hate  all  authority  beca,     he  had 
been  brought  up  to  hate  the  Austrians. 
dnwnT  '^'ovejild  talk  before  Victoria  settled 

down  to  ordinary  ways  of  life,  but  the  bottom  was  knocked 

^Irf  ^  ?  ^^^ir*^*^^"  insurgents  were 

Iccted  for  prosecut  on.    The  first  two  cases^  tried  re! 
ulted  in  acquittals  in  circumstances  contemptible  for 
viL  nnH  T"'         V^"  ^'"vernment  would  have  been 
u  se  not  to  face  a  judge  and  jury  with  the  remainder. 
Ihey  persisted,   however,  and  again  were  defeated 
Lalor.  who  lost  his  right  arm,  evaded  the  polke,  and 
never  ^osecuted.    Nor  was  Vern,  who  oudit  to  hZ 
Inir  •  ?  unhappy  spectators  in  court  whose 

enthusiasm  exploded  in  cheers  when  the  jury  brought 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty  were  sc-nt  to  jail  fof  a  wefk  by 
the  Chief  Justice.  A'Beckett.  for  contempt  of  court  A 
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Commission  app(  itid  to  inquire  it  o  the  »  Id-fitids 
grievances  rccoinnitTHlcd  the  abolition  thi-  li' «  nce  lee 
and  the  issue  t>  Ug^.*  <>f  a  Miner's  1  ight,  ior  «hich  £1 
per  annum  should  be  paid,  ana  wl  h  shon:  bo 
miner's  title-deed  to  his  claim  and  to  the  g  tlu  dt-i  .v  «'u 
from  it. 

The  wild  ''rpedoi  i  and  lavish  gains  of  the  digging  da  /s 
were  rapidly  passiiH   .h  ring  t!      ^f^'  umac        th.  se 
vehement  events.    '1  i     ii  t-eotnei    --  lujx  1  -  ill  t      ;old  " 
crust  of  th-    ri.  h  aunlrruus    rea  .v'  el    '>ntr<  roui 
Ballarat  aiul  Bendigo  ;  and  he     as  also  ,:  the  H  w 
Plains,  ill  t    ■  PI.     v  'langes    d  elscv  u  goUi 
passed        i  th<    lUuvial  into  tln^  (  ..;iani.  d  ind. 
sta^.    Ku!  (T  iiiid  rarer  became  the  instr  »n  >    w  uert^ 
groups  of  nmtes.  '  kv\)\  going '      a  i  fui 
till  th(  y  ■  truck  it.'  worked  at  'i- 
be-if^'   a  c  ivek.     Ihe  tin  dish  ^ 
diggi-r  washed  the  gold  out  of  th 
the  picture  ;   the  popp*  *  he  1><  ui 


hattei    >  pt).im 
uck  brought  up  iron,     (!<  ■  ^1'     hieh  ' 
Victoria  Quartz  shaft  at  Bern*  no ^  hi 
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beui  11, 5^  ' 
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another  old  gol 
the  earth,  like  l' 

f  the  miners 
yieldefl  the  r».  wu  i  ot  eag. 
energies. 

1m  .j1  thf  ^.    tralian  Slates  ^.)ld  <  i    to  ind, 

Qufcusk'    l  prov    eu  soii     sensational  .leii.    a  ."-r  the 
disc     ry  )f  tii '  n.etal  by  <  -le  prospector  Nash  at  Gympie 
in  iHQT    A  sinalt  th'  !sa-  :-ounce  nugget  was  . ne  of  t 
■hoice  Tirodv  t-      that  ^         The  mo<t  re- ■   Kable  lu.  le 
vv--       md    lOj         h.tuated  on  a  hili-ii-^    bought  hy 
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the  three  Morgan  brothers  in  1882  for  £1  per  aora  from 
a  selector  ho  had  ,.o  idea  of  what  was  be  ow  Jh^s^rflce 
It  was  found  to  contain  crun.bling  ironston  Xrdn  lav 
pold  of  unrxampl  d  purity  to  the  quantity  of  turty  or 

>rty  omuv.  p.    ton.    It  paid  £1,000.000  in  dWdend. 
.'.  ^  sjngle  year,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  goM 

.  the  valne      about  £14,()0U.,H)()  was  taken  out  of  thS 
^  erv  vvoncuTi     square  mUe  of  ground 

Ihe  historical  importance  of  the  discovery  of  the 
VVestern  Australian  gold-fields  between  1882  fnd  1900 
.an  very  ,reat.  '^rom  the  foundation  of  .olonizatbn 
m  L  b'"  -■^••^"•y^tanceH  described  in  Chapter 
Ul  had  be-^n  .  xgncuhurul  conimunif  v,  cut  off  from 
^      ler  AustiHiwn  colonies  by  thovi^^and   of  leagues  of 

Lui.  i        n  'r'""''  other  withL  the 

minL  .^f  chscovones  brought  in  crowds  of 

mmew  and  ,pec  uitors,  esptoiallv  from  Victoria  who 

area  in  1^  s„  ■  4sh  scon  h  t  .  ^nnberloy 
Messrs  -  T  I  ^.    .  "'^^  until 

^StT^  torn.,  w.  t:^ 

five  hundred  .  .no.  .tVrworld  u!Z  w^ Sh  aton"? 
ment  to  what  ,t  h«d  regarded  as  desert  country  and 
..Uen.l  upon  the  exploitation  of  the  '  Golden  S '"c3 
Bouiu  r.    Ihe  city   ^  Kalp,.,  ,rlio  sprang  up  with  mairif^ 

:r?uT;ar  """^^  '^^'^^  t-mTve^^ 
The  old-settled  lando  vru  'x  oligarchy  viewed  the  inrush 
of  the  minu.g  i)opulation  wit«  scarcelv  concealed  susS^bn 
and  dislAe.  They  resisted  the  conterring  of  pdS 
rights  upon  t},e  miners,  whom  they  spoke  of  as  ^ttthe 
siders.'  and,  m  r  der  to  keep  the  power  in  their  IT^ 
maintained  a  s^.tem  whereby  fi#ty.sev..n'  votes  ^n 

rrso'i  tt"'*  ^"^P  ^^^^^  repisenTatio 
..^  1,500  votes  in  East  Coolgardie.    The  ^at  politi 

value  of  the  new  mining  influence  wp.  tfeiT^  ooS^p^ 


in 
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Western  Australia  to  enter  the  federation  movement. 
The  miners,  bred  in  the  eastern  States,  and  havmg  political 
affinities  with  them,  were  federalists  to  a  man,  and  their 
insistence,  more  than  any  other  factor,  carried  Western 
Australia  into  the  federal  union  in  1900. 

Australia  is  rich  in  every  kind  of  mineral,  and  in  some 
its  produce  has  been  phenomenal.    Tlic  Burra  copper 
mine  in  South  Australia,  discovered  in  1845,  yielded  to 
the  company  which  bought  it  for  £10,000  a  profit  of  over 
£400  000  in  six  vears,  and  of  over  £8(Ht,000  in  twenty 
years     The  discovery  in   1883  that  Broken  Hill— a 
'considerable  protuberance,'  as  Dr.  Johnson  might  have 
called  It,  in  the  far  north-west  of  New  South  Wales- 
was  a  vast  heap  of  silver  converted  a  little  group  of 
shepherds  and  miners  who  composed  the  origma  syndi- 
cate of  owners  into  millionaires,  and  from  first  to  last  has 
yielded  metal  to  the  value  of  £60,000,000.  Tho  west  coast 
of  Tasmania,  has  given  out  great  wealth  in  tm  copper 
silver  and  lead ;  whilst  Cobar  (New  South  Wales)  and 
Queensland  have  produced  fortunes  in  copper.    And  all 
these  riches  have  been  found  in  a  country  ^^hu•h  the 
Dutch  did  not  thhik  it  worth  while  to  examine  when  it 
might  have  been  theirs  for  the  taking,  and  which  was 
a  no-man's-land  to  Europeans  for  nearly  two  centuries 
after  its  existence  had  become  known  to  them. 


CHAPTER  XX 
THE  HEART  OF  THE  CONTINENT 

FUndlers's  plan-George  Grey  s  journeys-Eyre's  journey  to  Central 
TistraUa-His  tramp  afro«,  the  desert-Sturt's  journey  to  the 
Siterior-^IcDouall  Stuart  reaches  the  centre-He  crosses  the 
oont?nent-Leichhardt'8  oxplnrations-His  fate-Mitchell  and  the 
SS^oo%eath  of  Kennedy-Burke  and  Wills-Angus  MacmiUan 
hrQiJi>sUnd-8tr«elecki-The  Forrert  brothers-Emeet  Gilee. 

Ths  inland  exploration  of  Australia  so  far  described  has 
chiefly  related  to  the  disc  overy  of  the  great  river  system. 
The  finding  of  a  route  across  the  Blue  Mountains,  the 
tracing  of  a  number  of  vagrant  streams  to  the  Parlwg, 
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iSiwT^^i'''"  ^^^^  far-reaching  river  and  its  tributaries 
^  h  the  Murray,  and  the  following  of  the  main  trunk 

Chapter  m  the  story,  complete  in  itself.  A  separate 
series  of  inland  explorations  must  now  be  reh^ted  wWch 
were  concerned  in  large  measure  with  wate  efs'  Treas 
What  was  the  continent  like  at  its  centre  «  That  was 
the  problem  which  a  succession  of  tough  and  courageZ 
men  set  themselves  to  solve.  ^-ourageous 

Flinders,  during  his  captivity  at  Alauritius,  drew  up  a 
^n  for  ponetratmg  the  interior  from  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  in  the  north  and  the  head  of  Spencer's 
Gulf  m  the  south  with  five  or  six  asses  to  carr™Hons 
for  two  parties,  who  were  to  meet  in  the  middle  He 
had  no  conception  of  what  such  an  enterprise  wouM 

Lknd  Z  """^  therrwas  a  Wge 

mland  sea,  as  some  supposed,  or  a  great  mountain  ranee 
as  appeared  improbable,  or  a  desert,  as  seemed  more 
^e ly,  were  questions  upon  which  there  was  much  speTlI! 
tioi.     The  only  way  to  tell  was  to  go  and  see  And 
apart  from  the  problem  of  the  interior,  there  wis  much 
work  to  do  in  the  regions  lying  between  ;strbllh^ 
ments,  as  between  Adelaide  and  Perth,  and  Sydnev  am 

!?o^"'-!i  ^'.'^^^^^^"^  continent  and  ?ts 

unoccupied  fringes  is,  then,  the  theme  of  this  chapter 
We  wi  1  group  the  principal  expeditions  aecordinrto  the 
belts  of  territory  with  which  they  were  concerned,  inst^ 
of  considering  them  in  chronological  order 

The  journeys  of  George  Grey.  1837-40,  were  confined 
to  the  western  and  north-western  coastal  regions  and 
did  not  penetrate  far  inland.  Their  chief  resuhwas  the 
discovery  of  the  Murchison  and  Gascoyne  Rivers  and 
eigh  other  streams.  But  they  were  fine  adventures 
nvol^ng  severe  privations  ;  and  Grey's  published  im^ra: 
tive  of  them  suggested  that  the  mastering  of  tht  egfon 
would  make  high  demands  upon  the  skill  Ld  eilraTce 
of  colonists.  The  distinction  brought  to  Grey  bv  hi^ 
explorations  induced  Lord  John  Russell  to  coSer  upo^ 
him  the  governorship  of  South  Australia. 
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Edward  John  Eyre  was  the  first  to  make  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  parched  belt  wherein  less  than 
ten  inches  of  rain  per  annum  fall.  He  was  but  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  when  he  undertook  on  foot  a  tramp  of 
a  thousand  miles  across  as  barren  a  tract  of  country  as 
the  earth  contains  ;  but  he  had  already  made  some 
difficult  journeys  with  cattle,  and  his  expedition  to  Lake 
Torrens  in  1839  showed  him  to  be  a  bold  and  resourceful 
explorer.  In  1840  he  resolved  upon  a  larger  enterprise. 
He  would,  if  he  could,  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent. .  ,  ,   J  v 

With  funds  raised  by  a  committee  in  Adelaide,  hjyre 
fitted  out  an  expedition.  Some  of  the  committee  thought 
that  his  energies  could  be  more  profitably  directed  to 
finding  a  practicable  route  between  Adelaide  and  King 
George's  Sound,  but  Eyre's  mind  was  set  upon  his  own 
plan.''  He  wished  to  plant  in  the  very  middle  of  Australia 
a  silken  Union  Jack  which  had  been  worked  for  him  by 
the  vounp  ladies  of  Adelaide. 

That  distinction  was  not  attained  by  Eyre,  but  he 
did  accomplish  a  verv  memorable  achievement.  First 
he  penetrated  tlie  Ljike  Eyre  basiti  till  ho  reached  the 
hill  which  he  called  Mount  Hopeless,    Ahead  of  h  m  lay 
a  wilderness  of  sand  and  salty  swamp.    His  supply  of 
water  was  exhausted,  and  no  replenishment  was  to  be 
had  in  this  Lot's-wife  country.    So  he  toiled  down  to 
the  sea-coast  to  gather  fresh  stores  ;  and  from  Streaky 
Bay  on  the  Grent  Australian  Bight  he  resolved  to  carry 
out  the  plan  of  his  Adelaide  friends,  working  his  way 
westward  along  the  coastal  fringe  to  King  George's 
Souiid.    It  .=*eemed  a  mad  endeavour  to  make  from  that 
point,  and  when  he  sent  for  supplies  and  explained  his 
plan  his  supporters  begged  him  to  r   ^rn  home.  Bui 
Eyre,  showing  that  dogged  obstinac         -h  twenty  years 
later  when  he  was  Governor  of  J&i.    ca,  got  him  into 
trouble  there,  would  not  be  beat«n.   To  return  without 
a  notable  stroke  of  success  to  his  credit  was  abhorrent 
to  him.    He  knew  that  the  danger  was  great,  and  ordered 
the  whites  in  bis  party  to  return  to  Adelaide.   But  hk 
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overseer,  Baxter,  refused  to  leave  him.  So  with  this 
companion  and  three  young  aboriginals  Eyre  set  out  on 
his  long  march. 

The  tale  of  that  tramp  throufih  a  land  of  utter  desola- 
tion is  a  thrilling  one.  The  pack-horses  became  exhausted 
•after  toiling  150  miles  without  water,  and  when  Eyre 
struggled  on  and  found  some  by  scooping  out  a  well 
six  feet  deep  in  limestone,  were  hardly  sirong  enough 
to  stagger  to  it.    Baxter  (luailed  as  the  difficulties  in- 
creased, but  P:yre  would  not  turn  back.    After  two 
months  of  this  desperately  severe  work,  Baxter  was  mur- 
dered by  two  of  the  aboriginals,  who  made  off  into  the 
scrub.    Eyre  pushed  on  for  two  more  months  with  only 
one  black  as  a  companion.    At  the  time  of  the  murder 
he  was  500  miles  from  any  hope  of  aid.  Remembering 
to  have  read  that  Flinders  found  water  in  Lucky  Bay, 
Eyre  made  for  the  coast.    He  had  to  kill  his  horses  for 
food,  drying  the  flesh  in  the  sun  to  preserve  it,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  buccaneers  ;  and  he  was  in  prospect  of  a 
failure  of  this  resource  when  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
sight  a  French  whaling  barque,  the  Mississippi,  from 
whose  captain  he  received  sustenance.    He  stayed  a 
fortnight  with  his  host,  and  then  .set  out  again^on  his 
dreary  track,  reaching  his  goal  at  Albany  on  July  7,  1841. 
The  whole  expedition  had  occupied  twelve  months,  and, 
as  an  example  of  human  will  in  conflict  with  adversity, 
it  was  a  striking  adventure. 

Sturt,  whose  voyage  down  the  Murray  has  been  con- 
sidered in  Chapter  XI,  was  occupying  the  post  of  Regis- 
trar-General of  South  Australia  wh(>n  Eyre  made  his 
attempt  to  reach  the  centre  of  the  continent.  The  hum- 
drum iluties  of  an  office  did  not  suit  Sturt's  ardent  spirit, 
despite  his  desire  to  be  useful.  Brooding  ovir  the  gieat 
unsettled  pr(»b]ems,  he  wrote  that  it  would  be  'a  fearful 
but  a  splendid  enterprise  "  to  devote  two  years  to  a 
solution  of  them.  Ho  knew  the  risks  ;  but  '  if  I  fell  my 
name  would  stand  in  a  list  I  have  always  envied.'  Se- 
curing official  assistance  for  the  enterprise,  Sturt  planned 
to  avoid  the  salt-pans  which  had  blocked  P^yre's  north- 
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tw'lhn  T"""^  following  the  Murray  and  the  Darling 
tor  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  mile«  above  theif 
junction  and  then  .striking  north.  He  had  carefuflv 
observed  the  flight  of  migratory  birds  during  his  prev^^ 
explorations  and  during  his  residence  in  Soifth  Austral^  • 
and  he  noticed  that  they  followed  certain  regidar^^^s 
which,  when  laid  down  upon  the  map,  converged  upon  a 

rte  argued  that  the  country  to  which  these  birds  flew 
probably  resembled  that  which  they  had  left    '  thaT 

not  settle  down  m  deserts  or  flat  country  ' 

countrv'inTK"^.'''"'  ""^  such  good 

(ountry  m  the  far  interior  of  Australia.    But  explortn^ 

hire  th''*^'  '  *°  hot,  blinding  Ind 

betoie  they  reach  the  cool  rills  in  the  shaded  vallevs 

nrndity.    The  travellers  actually  traversed  tin  Barrier 

Mill  .  but  the  gleam  of  water  at  this  period  of  their 
otirncy  would  have  been  more  precious^o  thern  tS 

t;      I'l  ^'^.'"^       ^""^^'^  ^"OT  they  were 

.nturcd  by  thirst  and  Sturt  wrote  that  the  truth  flaTd 

Td  hi^Lf""'^-  ' ^^^^^^  "P  this  delate 
and  heated  region  as  effectually  as  if  we  were  ice-bound 

i'U t  idf  ;  >  their  S 

l.igh-ioads  to  some  more  hospitable  region-parrots 
l'.g<ons,  cockatoos,  bitterns-mocking  Stmt  w?th  the 
constant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  theory  wh  lsl 
•'Pon  the  parched  and  blistered  earth  he  and^his 
PHinons  were  .stung  with  the  hurniuir  sand  which  the 
;nnd  blew  n  their  faces,  and  sore  with  scurvy  tJo 
H.notony  of  sand  and  stones  and  shrivelled  vegetation 
;.s  only  relieved  where  here  and  there  the  gravf llyXd 

aul  black  blossoms  of  '  Sturt  s  desert  pea'  IcliaJhvs 
'/.mpier,).  Where  they  expected  to  fiAd  waterThey 
obtained  only  a  chalky  paste  which  'fell  like  thick  cmTm 
over  the  pannikin  and  .tuck  like  pipe-cUy  L  the  ho^ 
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noses.'   The  skin  was  burnt  ofi  the  feet  of  the  dogs  ;  the 
screws  feU  out  of  the  boxes  ;  the  lead  droPped  ou^^  of 
the  pencils  ;  the  ink  dried  v.pon  the  pen  before  it  could 
^vrit^a  word  upon  the  paper.    Northward  of  Cooper  s 
Creek  (or  Barcoo)  the  expk.rers  crossed  twenty  miles  of 
fiery  red  sand-ridges,  and  then  plunged  into  the  stony 
desert  whirh  bears  Sturt's  nanie.    Be  ore  them  lay^ 
immense  plain  covered  with  lumps  ot  quartz  rounded 
by  attrition  and  coated  with  oxide  of  iron-    '  Not  a  feature 
broke  the  dead  level,  the  gloomy  purple  hue  ;  not  a 
blade  of  votretation  grew  on  this  forbidden  plain.  Occa- 
sionally a  loud  explosion  would  rattle  over  the  startled 
desert  like  the  sound  of  a  big  gun,  caused  by  the  sp  itting 
and  crashing  of  masses  of  rock  iti  the  mountams  to  the 
westwar.!  .  L  sliarp  alternations  of  torrid  heat  by  day  and 
cold  bv  nitiht  cracked  the  boulders  of  the  ranges  m  that 
awful  'summer.    '  Good  heavens  !  did  ever  man  see  such 
country  ! '  exclaimed  Harris-Browne,  the  surgeon  of  the 

^The  stony  desert  beat  Sturt,  as  the  salt  marshes  of  the 
Torrens  basin  had  beaten  Eyre,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat     .In-t  at  the  niotnent  when  he  mounted  and 
turned  the  iiead  of  his  horse  southward  to  march  to  his 
depot  443  miles  away,  a  flock  of  parakeets  flew  shrieking 
ovOThead.    He  knew  that  his  theory  was  nght ;  there 
was  good  country  beyond  ;  those  screaming  birds^  Sturt 
wrote,  'proved  to  the  last  that  we  had  followed  with 
unerring  precision  the  line  of  migration.'    He  wavered 
as  he  turned.    H  e  was  very  rel  uetant  to  give  up  the  quest 
whUst  those  birds,  speaking  like  oracles  flew  m  arrow- 
shaped  formation  to  the  north,  with  the  sun  glancing 
from  their  burnished  plunmge  as  they  disappeared  in  the 
purple  distance.    But  he  could  not  go  on.    Ihe  gauiit 
company  of  sun-blackened  scarecrows  on  skeleton  horses 
were  driven  back  to  the  Darling.    '  On  every  play  the 
curtain  falls  at  last.'  said  the  gaiiant  ieam-r  m  a  i^Ucr 
'  and  I  believe  that  1  shall  never  again  ent_tT  the  field  on 
which  1  have  reaped  my  humble  laurels.'  H^ff'-^b^ing 
was  verified.   He  had  reached  within  150  mika  of  the 
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to  4  of  his  party 

tlouall  8tuart  had  h     \tlZl  ^  John  Ma<i 

to  distinguish  hin     '  a«  and  was  keen 

important  disoovo  u  f  .0.^''''  u'^'"  ^,"^  "^^^^  «onie 
Lake  Torrens  in  1858  provin.  ,i  '  of 
^vhen  in  1859  the  SouVau  "ml^^^^P^^ty  ^^^^  ;  and 
Pnze  of  £2,000  to  the  firff        *  offered  a 

from  south  to  north  W^d^ 
attempt.    Keeping  to  t^! Telt  of'T!" ""^^^  *° 
amarchdirectlvnorthfrom       1  ^^^i"  on 

centre  of  AustXZ  Zft^%^^^^^ 
fed  sandstone  hill  covered  w  tjf:  ^^'"P^  * 

he  named  Central  iSZt  Stuart  ^'t^'''  ^^^h 
he  recorded  the  triun?ph   ^  S  .  j^"™** 
centre  of  which  I  placS\'  nnf         T""^     ^^^^^s,  in  the  ' 
to  it ;  on  the  tXf  the        T  "^"^ 
;vhich  is  a  slip  of  pair  statwi  hi  ^ 

U  e  then  gave  three  WyehS^f^Ju  T  V""'^' 

the  centre  of  the  contlenTnnf       •  ^""^  found 

'le8ert,butafinestretch  nfT  .  1  «ea,  not  a 

water  on  the  f^r  iou  ^^-^eit^ 

\^ith  illness,  lack  of  provLrs        "orth-west,  combined 

'-v^rif tVe'rirt'^\°:ir^"  ^^^^  to 

Mot  still  farther  •         wa^M^f  ,T'.J^^°™^^ 
■^erub,  and  was  eonip^^lk-d  t     'trl  ^.^^^^  ^""^^^^  the 
^^ould  not  endure  dSeat     H       a  Stuart 
'  ■^'52,  heading  an  exSLfir^J'^^^^     ^^"^^  '^"^'»Pt  in 
'  f-^  time  h/wasZ.e  S  t"  Government. 

y""  '-ged  upon  the  north  coast  o  ^V^^  "^^^ 

and  looked  Port 

'-:^i^a:^^h;;;^':^:;\ff'<^^^ 

to  see.'   Stuart'«  i^     ^"''^^^"^-t"^«  one  could 

v-iueindemonstSgtCS^^^^  g^-telT 
«ung  inat  the  interior  was  conquerable, 
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and  in  revealing  the  excelle.it  pasturage  to  be  found  in 
portions  of  the  country.  He  dispelled  much  of  the  old- 
time  darkness  and  mystery  from  the  '  Never-Never  and 
the  '  Back  o'  Beyond.'  His  three  great  journeys  of  1859- 
62  cost  the  South  Australian  Government  only  £9,143, 
including  his  own  reward  of  £2  000. 

The  expeditions  of  Eyre.  Sturt.  and  Stuart  worked  from 
Adelaide.    Another  group  of  celebrated  explorers,  start- 
ing from  Sydney,  traversed  the  country  to  the  eastward 
of  the  dry,  central  belt.    Ludwig  Leichhardt,  a  Prussian 
man  of  science,  came  to  Australia  in  1842  in  the  hope  of 
finding  empIoy?nent  as  a  naturalist  on  some  exploring 
expedition.    He  had  introductions  to  a  German  mission 
to  the  aboriginals  established  at  Mor  ton  Bay,  and  froin 
that  centre  he  made  a  number  of  expeditions  inland, 
including  a  remarkably  successful  one  to  Port  Essington, 
in  the  extreme  north  centre  of  the  continent.  Amongst 
his  letters  of  introduction  was  one  from  Professor  Owen 
of  London  to  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  who  happened  m  1844 
to  be  making  plans  for  a  journey  overland  from  Sydney 
to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  agreed  to  take  the  eager 
young  German  student  with  him.    As  there  was  some 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  finding  the 
money— though  only  £1,000  was  required— Leichhardt 
raised  it  amongst  his  friends,  and  set  out  in  command  of 
an  expedition  of  his  own  in  October  1844.    So  brilliantly 
did  he  accomplish  his  task  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  funds  for  a  second  expedition  (1846),  also  to  the 
Gulf  country.    But  his  next  attempt  proved  fatal.  In 
1848  he  proposed  to  cross  th»-  continent  from  east  to 
w'est,  from  the  l^arling  Lowns  to  Perth.    This  was  before 
it  had  been  traversed  from  south  to  north,  and  while  the 
nature  of  th-  'ar  interior  still  remained  a  mystery.  Leich- 
hardt knew  oi  Sturt's  stony  desert,  but  he  hoped  to  avoid 
that  obstacle.    He  and  his  party  started  in  March  1848, 
and  certainly  reached  the  Barcoo,  wh.trc  tlic  letter  L  was 
found  cut  upon  a  tree  some  years  later.    But  exactly 
where  or  how  he  perished  has  never  been  ascertained. 
Thi'  fate  of  Ludwig  Leichhardt  is  one  of  the  unsolved 
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the  maritime  explorers       "^^'^^^  P^rtainmg  to  one  of 

Maranoaoo,in»iytttth,  b,vT  ,f  Vl.  ''"P'""^  the 

chamotcrisHc  fa..Mon     tft  iTCr  " 
western  district  .,f  Vi,  t„,.  I  ,  ''"rribed  the 

Of  the  .si,ht  oVVe"^^oo^T:'^^''-^-'^^^ 
Heaven  '  for  his  fi.leIitvtoX?>  .Iief  fh!r  • 
found  running  fr.nii  (ho  ini  M      fl    *  ^  "ver  would  be 
of  Carpentaria.    But  1  \    rrj;^  *he  Gulf 

-.ng  before  he  had7ustrfi^  i      h  f''^'"/*^ 
without   following  m,  hi/i;;    "^'J"^*"''""!  to  Sydney 
heads;  and  when  E^B  KeZh^  -^hook  their 

boeanie  of  it,  he  found  that  a  ter  fl    '-  "^^^  ^^at 

where  the  o,,thusia.sti(  Sum-vor  r      'VH.P^^  P«int 
Victoria  River  or  Bare^wX'h  "^^^^ 
Start's  (V,op<.r',s  (VeekT  „  \^  t^an 

south,  andSiuande^^tse^^CH""'^'  '""'^  ^ 
"Jland  rivers  in  sh-illmr  J  i   '  manner  of  the 

.-i.h„,  in  .sin'r'™  r/.-Xft''""'-  '^^"-''^ 

rn-ersflowingintotheGulfof/sr^  ;  "  ^'-^amme  the 
of  A  C'.  Grelory  in  seS  of  tS  ofT  •  i-^-^'>- 
^nd  185S),  taken  together  trav^!^  1  '^^'^'^^  '^""''^ 
country  from  Adelaide  to  the  B„  ***^«J^«*  <^xtent  of 
—  tHrou..  the  ^7:^^^-^^ 

.:n;Xrtrr£"7i;'„:;:r™;;;"\;"^^ 

^mte  th,.  expcnsL  tT^!'*„?'rr"'-  ""^ 
•  >|-iilitions  that  ever  „,.,,»  .  '      .  ""^i -•'quipped 

f^'urt  not  oniv  ,||,|  ""Xfnl  ,      *'":^™"'  ■  '<"■ 

0.  ..a.  ..;trt:XX™;Xirt- 
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promoted  by  the  public  of  Melbourne,  who  raised  by 
subscription  £3,600,  which  was  supplemented  1^  a  grant 
of  £9,000  trom  the  Victorian  Government.    The  object 
was  to  explore  central  Australia  and  find  out  what  pasture 
land  it  contained.    The  command  was  entrusted  to 
Richard  O'Hara  Burke,  a  police  inspector  of  dashing 
appearance,  who  luvd  had  no  experience  of  the  bush,  and 
had  shown  no  previous  aptitude  for  sueh  work.  H.^as 
an  amateur  gifted  with  much  eonhdenco  ami  cx.urage^ 
His  second  in  eonunand,  Landells,  who  was  taken  because 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  camels  (twenty-four  of 
which  had  been  esj,ecially  imported  fro.u  I  «'-^;f^^var) 
quarrelled  with  bin,  before  they  pot  out  of  tcmch  with 
inhabited  parts,  and  returned  in  iU-temper    ^^e  mcwt 
promising  member  of  the  party  was  a  bnUiant  young  man 

of  science,  W.  J.  Wills.  ,  ,    „    ,        i  iirjiia 

The  outstanding  achievement  of  the  Burke  and  Wills 
expedition  is  that  it  was  the  first  to  cross  continent 
from  south  to  north,  for  it  emerged  from  central  Australia 
upon  the  southern  shores  of  the  Gulf  o^/'/P-  ^'^"* 
Febniarv  11,  1861,  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  before  Mac- 
douall  "Stuart  reached  Port  Darwin  from  Adelaide^ 
Burke  left  his  caravan  at  Menindie  on  the  mP- 
started  north  towards  the  Gulf.    He  establisheil  a  depc  t 
on  Cooper's  Creek,  but  instead  of  waiting  for  the  stores 
to  comrup,  as  he  could  well  have  done,  i'\\F;>^'"*ly.^ 
solved  to  hurrv  on  with  three  companions.  Wlll^.  and  t\^o 
others  named  King  and  Gray.    Reaching  the  ( "loncurr^ 
which  flowed  north  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  Burke  drove 
OH  at  such  a  pace  that  his  camels  died.    As  the  pack- 
horse  which  carried  the  food  made  slow  progress,  King 
and  Gray  were  left  behind,  whilst  Burke  and  Wills  made 
their  final  dash  for  the  coast. 

Thev  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Flinders  River,  into 
which  the  Clonourry  flows,  and  saw  the  salt  tidal  water 
rushing  in  through  the  mangrove  jungle,  but  were  too 
weak  to  push  on  till  they  actually  beheld  the  blue  sea^ 
The  tragedy  occurred  on  the  return  journey.  Kmg  a,na 
Gray  died  by  the  way,  the  plana  made  for  rejommg  the 
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caravan  n.iscarrietl.  and  the  two  starved  and  -tliirst- 
tortuml  loaders  p<>rishod  .niserably  on  the  Barcoo  The 
exMi  lons  ol  William  Landsborough.  A.  W  uZiU  and 

^a^f  S  T  '"^""^Y  "r'^^        '^'^"-^  were  C  L  to 
save  then  heeause  the  gallant  i^air  were  dead  before  their 
reBcuers  starte,,  :  hut  they  then.selves  did  notable  nieces 
of  exploration.    From  Hrst  to  last  the  Rnrke  ,uul  Will 
2^  T7r''"'  ^T"^'  ^yre,  Lc>ieldmrd  .  ili  ! 

«o  niuel   on  their  tar  more  important  journeys  The 
wonder  ,s  that  they  did  .so  nu.eh  ^.ith  Leh  Santy  re 
soure(>s   and  that  Burke  should  have  brought  disaster 
upon  hunselt  with  such  a  lavish  equipment.^ 

Another  series  of  inland  explorations  relates  to  the 
mountamous  region  on  the  souUi-<>ast  of  the  cont  nent 
A        tv  !;r-  '^I--nibidgee  Z.^'^'TlSsi 

on  t  nili    I    '     -'"""^  »""^»il-'^"der  employed 

on  a  cattle  station  on  the  Monaro  tableland,  set  ou7^ 
( ..k  or  good  grazing  eountry  to  the  south.  Accom- 
l  anied  by  an  ahori,inaI.  he  clambered  over  the  hiirtai 
l»e  got  a  view  of  the  sea  at  Corner  Inlet,  east  of  Wilson's 
Promontory  In  1840  and  again  m  1841  he  tne trat^ 
hs  n..   ,  ,  ^  P-tj.ted 

in  it.  .n  INK,  also  Count  Str/eleeki  travelled  through 
he  mountains  named  the  highest  peak  upon  theTon 
n  ent  af  er  Koscmsco,  the  Polish  hero,  and  strug^?^ 
through  the  wil.l.  of  (;ipps|and  to  Westemport  ^ 
naimng  the  distrx  t  after  his  friend,  the  GovenuHf  New 
South  Wale.s,  he  described  it  as  a  land  '  which  in  riehne^ 
of  .soil   pastu;v.  and  situation,  cannot  be  surpassed  '  a 

■  le  i^dand       V'^PT.^'-'-       ^'-e  much  Z  confi;™ 
I  he  inland  explurations  upon  the  western  side  of 
Australia  were  directed  pnn..i,«,liy  from  Perth  after  the 
lormat.on  of  settlements  npon  the  Swan  River  and  thev 
were  naturallv  eonrpnuvl  \.  if  I.  .k^  w  r  *"^/"fy 

country  ^.tching  tov^is  th;  ee;:tr^ •^r;:Ltt 
H69  went  to  look  for  Leichhardt ;  in  1«70  he  followed 
he  eonrse  of  the  Murciuson  Hiver  inland  to  ?he Tn- 

hospitable  region  of  sand  and  spinifex  ;  and  in  1874  he 
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w^'iikl^L        r,*""""''™  <"  k™*' 

"tro  UKeHwi-  i,.n   ■■oriiarkiil)lc  feats  of  opilurancp  E. 

struck  into  he  desert  west  of  Lake  Torrens  travelled 
for  hiUHlnxls  of  unlvs  witlu.nt  wafer  reached  P«rt^^^^ 

Iti  .  ^         ^"'^  '^aching  Adelaide  once  more 

constitution'of  a  ea^^^^^^   ^'^^"^  ^^'"^^  '^^-^  *o  have  the 

.xnlln'rt  ''''k  P""''";!"'"  Pif^'t'^^  of  fomml  or  planned 
ixpioiau.m  by  means  of  wlmh  th.  map  of  the  interior^ 
Australia  was  dcHneated.  Hut  hund  eds  b  at"  a.uf 
.;'>dur.ng  men  whase  namen  are  unknown  io  hi  tory  have 
;1<>";'  a  Sreat  part  in  this  p,.,neerinK  Work  Th«  ^ 
landers'  with  their  cattle,  the  prlZL  ^-f.  7u^, 


Picks  and  their  pannil^i;.  th;::.e=:^^;,^^^ 

tru  k  our;: on  ^or  r>..uL,  have 

■  aces     Th  TT'^  ^^e  trackless 

aces.    The  eoun  ry  had  to  be  k,.„wn  in  its  harsher 
tures  as  well  as  m  its  r.chnesn  and  beauty,  and  many  a 
>  igotten  hero  has  died  in  the  quest.  ^ 
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'"^aS.r,;!';;^^':';^:,,^;-:;"'''-  The  GUdstone  Colony 

Ihe  new  colony  procla..ued-lt.  bound. nr-^rwen'Jgo^vi^^ 

«^"i-^»"ent  at  Mnreton  Bay  was  founded  in 
.>  pttmbc    18J4,  under    tlu,  commanfi  of  Lieutenant 

Xvi  x^'^^  v'""*'j^'^"^^^''^^^'>  -ginu.t"  :s 

c^mmiUed  oH  P""''^'"^'"*        ^'^"^icts  who  had 

committed  offences  after  transportation  to  Australia 
But  Governor  Brisbane  also  had  in  view  the  pi^^^Jitio^ 
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of  the  country  by  convict  labour  for  habitation  by  a 
farming  class.  The  establishment  of  penal  depots  at 
points  favourable  to  cultivation  was,  he  considered,  '  the 
best  way  of  paving  the  way  for  free  populations.'  The 
rough  labour  of  clearing  and  of  making  highways  would 
thus  be  done  at  little  cost.  It  is  hardly  doubtful,  how- 
ever, that  from  the  point  of  view  of  pioneer  development 
the  experunent  was  expensive  out  of  proportion  to  the 
beneficent  results  obtained  from  it.  I'hc  convicts  did 
clear  the  site  of  Brisbane  town,  where  the  Quaker  philan- 
thropists Backhouse  and  Walker,  who  visited  the  penal 
settlements  in  1836,  found  'some  fine  cleared  and  culti- 
vated land  on  the  south  bank '  of  the  river. 

Experiments  were  also  made  with  sugar-cane  growing 
and  other  varieties  of  culture,  but  much  of  tlie  work  was 
unskilfully  directed.    Dr.  Lang  reliited  that  when  rice 
cuki»ration  was  attempted,  instead  of  the  natural  seed 
being  sown,  manufactured  rice  bought  from  a  grocerj- 
store  was  used  ;  whereupon  the  climate  was  reported  to 
be  unsuitable  for  rice  growing  !    In  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  thousands  of  men  were  kept  at  hard  labour  during 
the  fifteen  years  that  Brisbane  was  a  convict  settlement, 
and  that  the  establishment  lost  many  thousands  of 
pounds,  the  amount  of  useful  work  done  was  very  small. 
Governor  Bourke  in  18:^2  advised  the  abandonment  of 
the  Moreton  Bay  settlement,  and  in  1839  the  prisoners 
were  withdrawn' from  it.    The  original  site  was  not  up 
the  river,  where  the  el-y  of  Brisbane  was  built,  but  at 
RedclifTe,  on  the  shore  of  Moreton  Bay.    After  the  aban- 
donjnent  of  this  position  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
water,  the  aboriginals  called  it  ()o^lpiebuIl^^  an  '  oompie  ' 
((>r,  as  more  commonly  sjH'lt,  humpy)  being  a  hut,  ai.d 
'  bong  '  signifying  dead ;  it  was  the  place  of  l  he  abandoned 
huts.    Hence  it  is  called  Humpybong  to  this  day. 

During  the  penal  period  free  settlers  were  strictly 
excluded  from  within  fifty  miles  of  Brisbane.  The 
precaution  was  taken  in  order  to  make  it  very  difH- 
cult  for  roiivicts  to  (>sca|)(\  Many  did  attempt  to  do 
so,  aided  by  the  thick  scrub  and  the  long  grass,  and 
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perished.  Others  got  away  and  Jived  for  years  with  th« 
abongxnahs,  but  son.e  of  these  became  weary  dTtheWe  and 

f         they  found  even  women  convicts  wearing 

If  of  ■  "^^r "  r^'l  transportation  to  AuiS 
new^nal  .  'I'      ^'^"'"^        establishment  of  a 

new  penal  settlement  at  Port  Curtis,  350  miles  north  of 
Brisbane.    It  was  to  be  called  Northern  Australia  but 
IS  more  gonerally  known  as  the  GladstoL  cXny  '  and 
h^rt^t^f  gZ^^^^^^^  1        -sometimoTbZ)  ^l^th 

Seers  haH  h         ^^"^^  «^   ^^e  Koyal 

^.nginetrs  had  been  sent  out  to  report  upon  the  site 

rdtld  as  unsuitable  ;  hut  Governor  /itz 

thXTr  T  Gladstone  Colonv 

there  m  Januarv  1817    Thn  ^  v^uiuu^ 

Drisnnor«    k  ' /'^  mtention  was  that  some 

prisoners  who  were  sent  abroad  under  the  conditionJ 
pardon  system  should  be  deposited  at  this  tropiea"stS 

o  L^LknT  ^"'"^^^  from  the  poorhouses 

kttlvutin^  "  Pr^-"n'"^bly  to  be  married  to  the 

nsmnent   was  especially  commanded  by  the  Secretarv 

momHon      r""'^'  P^«i^^«  means  a  thy 

moral  tone  in  the  community  '  ^*f"y 

tin?e'\mrtf  """^  ^'^^  ""b  a  few  months  at  this 

tunc  and  Ins  successor,  LoM  Grey,  considered  that  th« 
ounding  ot  the  Gladstone  (•„lon^  was  •  a  nmlless  and 

a  to  fou.Hl  U  was  on  its  way  before  Colonel  Barney 
111  tlu   Jo»/  Aucklrim!,  sailed  from  Sydn.«v    He  was 

/J  ?        /    *         i-^'"'aine<l  at  Port  Curtis     V\  hen 

Xttr;i;''''VH'"J''''  NovemW^hefoind 
only  a  lew  piles  of  brick«,  some  posts,  wheel-ruts,  and 
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empty  bottles,  to  indicate  the  former  whereabouts  of 
the  last  penal  settlement  controlled  from  New  South 
Wales.  Robert  Lowe,  in  his  Atlas  newspaper,  made  much 
fun  out  of  the  failure,  and  Barney  especially  became  the 
mark  of  his  satirical  mnse.  In  m  tscs  ruliculmg  the 
Colonel's  search  for  a  place  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
Lowe  wr()t<-  : 

For  six  lonp  hour»  he  did  the  search  pursue — 
For  six  lonp  hours  -and  then  he  thirsty  grew  ; 
Hack  to  tho  row  uod  steamer  did  he  steer. 
Drew  tile  lo»ul  < orli  nnd  quaffed  the  foaming  beer } 
Thru  itto  his  dinner  with  tremendous  gust, 
And  with  oliHniimi.Mie  relieved  his  throat  adust, 
Fished  for  his  brotlier  tlatlish  from  the  stern. 
And  thu8  victorious  did  to  Sydney  turn. 

The  (Jladstonc  colonv  had,  however,  one  permanent 
result.    Norllieni  Australia  was  to  have  comprehended 
all  of  New  South  Wales  above  the  latitude  26°  S.  It 
included  very  fertile  land,  and  Governor  Fitzroy  was 
afraid  that,  if'care  were  not  taken,  it  would  be  all  occupied 
by  squatters  in  an  unauthorized  manner,  much  as  the 
lantl  north-west  of  Sydiuy  had  been  in  the  early  squatting 
days.    He  therefore  decided  to  lay  out  a  tov  ii  at  Port 
Curtis,  and  to  place  a  (iovernnuMit  Resident  there  to 
protect  the  right.s  of  the  (  rown  over  the  land.    In  these 
circumstances  the  town  of  Gladstone  was  founded  m 
1853     (  aptain  Mauri<r  ()  (  oinicll  was  appointed  ( lovern- 
meiil  President,  and  held  tlic  «)iiice  as  long  as  the  country 
remamcd  part  of  New  South  Wales.    When  a  separate 
colony  was  formed  many  favoured  making  (Jladstone 
its.capital,  instead  of  Bii>l.ane.  on  account  oi  its  nuire 
central  ^it nation  ;  but  the  movenu-nt  in  tliat  direction  did 
not  succectl. 

In  consequence  oi  the  discoveries  ot  nxley,  Mitclieii, 
Leidili.inlt.  and  nthcr  (  xpiorcis.  attciit  (.n  was  directed 
to  the  richness  oi  the  Moivton  Bay  district,  and  immigra- 
tion to  it  became  general  shortly  before  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  By  IStiO  it  !uul  a  population 
rauidlv  appioaching  m».<><Ki.  The  great  pn)gres,>  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Port  Phillip  District  after  it  had 
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s'^mtTof'^fr"'"       ^^^"'^-^^  ^oJony  of  Victoria  by 

S^t  Tfl        ^u""^  stimulated  these 

presort  tL      T''^  ^         division  a! 

Sydnov  and  ft  n  ^^«n)entaria,  was  governed  from 
♦  K  1^-^:      .  ncithcni  people  did  not  think  that 

sectiu,   51    to     ..  \     ;  ^'"'^  i-^'-'^erA^ed  power  (by 

secnun  .,j)  o    erect  into  a  separate  colony  '  aiiv  tcrri 
tones  the,!  „,elud.>d  within  iti^rovKled  iowever  hat 

rov,-,„„  ,s  „„,,„,„„„  tl,i„i  that 

»ceo,,„,v,  u..t  at",;,/';',;,;";,  ■:::is.,:,:„'^f,t 

.ontinu^.    M„r..,   ,        "S'  J'""  "'"  " 
•    -'""lion         had  its  representatives  in  th». 

i;s:;t"v''T""f Wales,  biir:^' ^ 

m  t    f  H  '  ''^  ^he  better  govern- 

ment of  Her  Majesty  s  Australian  colonics  '  rnntr  had 
been  reserved  to  constitute  a  new  colony  •  nort I  w^^^^^^ 

colony,  when  t;.:;i;;;:;:;:;;::lj^^^^^^^^^^ 

■re  Xr  :  T  '"^^^^  nc  h  ,  ,s,nc.t,  H„t  powerful  influeneen 
r.d  when  ft  n  \  '":  ^"-''^^  ^""tl'  Wales. 

d  cl     t        ;  .  '>oundary  was  fix,.!  at  the  2Sth  parallel 
w    u  .  »'"">"<i  Valleys  under  Ifew 

South  W  ales  junsdietion.    V\  ith  tbi.  1te«tion 
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the  territory  northward  fr(.ni  the  2Hth  imrallel  to  Cape 
York  was.  bv  letters  patent  dated  June  0.  lHr.9  erected 
into  •  a  separate  eolony  to  be  called  the  colony  of  Queens- 

^*"vrv  mai.v  of  the  sepnrationists  were  disappointed 
that  the  l...undary  line  was  moved,  and  l)r.  Lang  who 
had  been  for  vears  a  fervent  champion  of  mdepi  ndenee 
for  Quee.island  (which  he  wished  to  have  named  (  ooks- 
land)  boiled  over  \n  an<rry  denunciations.     Ihe  means 
employed  to  effect  the  change  were,  he  said,  discredit- 
able'    But  it  seems  clear  that  the  mi.jonty  ot  the 
inhabitants  in  the  district  concc>rncd  wished  to  remain 
in  New  South  Wales  :   that  the  Colo.ual  Olhce  was  in- 
fluenced bv  their  desire  ;  and  that  the  result  was  not 
arrived  at' because,  as  the  furious  IMvsbytenan  d.vme 
alleged    Sir  William   Denison,  Covenior  ot  New  Soutli 
Wales  'having  two  brothers  holding  nearly  a  quarter  ot 
a  million  acres  of  land  as  squatters  on  the  northern 
frontiers  ,.f  that  col..nv  at  a  nien.ly  nominal  rental  ot  a 
twentieth  of  a  peiinv  jx  r  acre.  "  coukl  scaict'ly  l^e  expected 
to  be  a  disinteresled  referee '  when  the  cpiestion  was 
'  referred  to  him  for  his  decision.' 

QueenslaiKl  was  tin-  only  <mv  of  the  six  Australian  Slates 
whi.h  did  not  require  a  .separate  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  for  its  establishment.     The  letters  paieiit 
were  sufficient  to  confer  upon  it  s.-parate  being  an. 
cOTOtitiiti..nal  authority.     It  was  also  the  only  State  ot 
the  group  which  did  not  pa<s  thn.ugh  th. •^probationary 
period  of  government  muler  a  Legislative  Council  before 
full  lights  of  re})n>sentativ.  ^nvernment  were  .-o  icede.l. 
'l\vo  houses  of   Legislature  were  estabhsluHl    ilie  Legis- 
lative C.uncil,  according  to  the  New  South  Wales  model, 
c<m8iHting  of  members  appointed  for  lift,  whi^t  the 
L«-gislative  A>semblv  wa-  elr.  t  iv     'i  he  manner  ni  which 
the  Parliament  was  to  \m'  ionstiluted,  and  the  Executive 
Council  apiHunted,  was  fullv  .set  forth  in  the  letters  patent. 

SirCJtHirg:'  Bowen.  the  lir  i  (loveinoi  .  h'I  the  necessary 
„ia,.!unerv  to  work  .lire,  t  is  after  his  arrival  in  Ikisbane 
in  iJeceniber,  1859,  and  the  \n>{  Parliament  of  Queensland 
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commenced  business  on  Mav  7.  I860.    In  the  interval 
Bowen  managed  affairs  with  admirable  discretion  He 
tod  no  funds,  no  civU  service,  no  police,  no  military  iforce 
Ihe  whole  mechanism  of  administration  and  order  had 
to  be  created.    '  As  to  money  wherewith  to  carry  on  the 
Oovemment,'  he  wrote,  '  I  started  with  just  7 J^.  in  the 
Treasury.    A  tliicf- supposing,  I  fancy,  that  I  should 
have  been  furnished  with  some  funds  for  the  outfit  so 
to  speak,  of  the  new  State— broke  into  the  Treasury  a 
few  nights  after  my  arrival  and  carried  off  the  jld 
mentioned.    However,  I  borrowed  money  from  the 
banks  until  our  revenue  came  in.' 

Bowen  exposed  himself  to  much  hostile  criticism  bv 
appointing  to  be  the  first  premier  of  the  colony  a  younu 
man  of  twenty-eight,  Robert  Wyndham  Herbert  who 
had  come  out  from  England  with  him  as  his  private 
secretary    Certainly  it  was  a  surprising  selection,  and 
It  naturally  occasioned  jealousy  and  heart-burning  among 
local  politicians.    Herbert  was  a  scholar,  who  had  been 
private  secretary  to  Gladstone,  and  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  British  parliamentary  practice.  Bowen 
doubtless  felt  the  need  of  the  assistance  of  a  well-trained 
mmd  m  inaugurating  parliamentarN   government  in  a 
new  State ,  and  after  all,  if  the  Queensland  Parliament 
did  not  like  Herbert,  it  could  turn  him  out 

But.  strange  to  say,  the  first  Queensland  Parliament 
found  this  polished  son  of  Eton  and  Oxford  very  much 
to  its  taste,  and  had  no  wish  to  turn  him  out.  Herbert's 
apt  itu(l(^  f.u  business,  his  agreeable  manner,  his  political 
skill,  made  Ins  premiership  a  pronounced  success,  and 
he  retained  office  till  1866.  by  which  time  the  Queensland 
Parliament  had  given  scope  for  several  men  to  manifest 
rai)acity  for  leadership.  After  his  return  to  England 
Herbert  bfcame  Perman..nt  Secretary  for  the  ColonieB 
and  he»d  thai  post  for  twenty-one  years.  * 
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CHAPTER  XXII 
THE  NORTHERN  TERRITORY 

Adjustment  of  boundaries— Queensl.uul  s<  i  urt  s  th.>  H.uklay  TnblPland 
—South  Australia  undertakes  to  ttdiniiii»t»>r  t  h«  N  orthern  I  emtory 
— D«rwin  founded— The  ovPrlnn<l  toU'graph  line-  Port  Essingtnn. 

The  mo«le  of  the  foundation  of  the  six  States  of  Australia 
has  now  been  related  ;  but  there  remained  an  area  of  over 


half  a  million  square  miles,  wedged  between  three  but 
belonging  to  no  one  of  tliem.  nor  yet  having  a  separate 
political  existence  of  its  own.  The  Northern  Territory 
is,  notwithstanding  'ts  mislciiding  name,  the  very  cetitral 
region.  It  includes  Certrul  Mount  Stuait  and  the 
Macdonnell  Ranges.  But  when  the  boundaries  of  South 
Aubtroliii,  Western  Australia,  and  Queenf»land  were  de- 
fined, this  piece  of  Lmd,  as  large  as  France  and  (leimany 
combined,  was  left  outside  the  limits  of  all  of  them. 
It  occurred  in  this  way. 

When  the  western  boundary  of  New  Sf)uth  Wales  was 


I 
I 
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extended  from  tlu  Ui'nh  to  thv  129tl.  me.-Mian  th,>  in 

therefore,  aW^  ttttorcttine'i^r'" 


^  ^AUSTRALIA 


VANOiEMEN'SLAI^D^^"^ 

-N't'Xt  Queensland  \va.s  formed  in  1 H  V)  u  iti. 
boundary  at  the  28,1,  par..,,.-!      L       1'  w  S 

-tern  boundary  o,  South'!'      u,:""^  ^t  Z 
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Northern  Territory,  though  still  technically  part  of  New 
South  Wales,  was  no  longer  contiguous  to  any  portion  of 
the  ooi  ntry  over  which  that  colony  exercised  governing 

functions.  ,  , 

The  question  therefore  arose —What  was  to  be  done 

with  this  vast  central  slice  of  Australia  1 

Queensland  very  soon  formed  the  shrewd  conclusion 

that  it  would  be  to  her  advantage  to  secure  more  of  the 

Gulf  country  than  she  already  had.    A.  C.  Gregory,  the 


explorer,  who  was  Surveyor-General  of  the  young  colony, 
pointed  out  that  the  141st  meridian  would  eut  otf  Queens, 
land  from  '  the  Plains  of  Promise,'  as  he  called  the  fertile 
tropical  flats  at  the  heal  of  the  GcS.  So  in  1860  the 
Parliament  of  Queensland  rf({uester  te  Tmperi,"!  Govern- 
ment to  allow  the  western  boundaiy  to  be  defined,  not 
at  the  14l8t  degree,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  letters 
patent  constitutinj^  the  tolony.  but  at  tlie  l.SSth  degree. 
The  grant inji  of  the  requertt  in  1862,  by  shifting  the 
boundary  westward,  enabled  Queensland  to  annex 
120,000  'square  miles,  including  the  Barklay  Tableland 
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and  the  West,.,,,  Amsi^n  South  Australia 

-Nw  «.„.h  wa,::-;j,r„'M;£  rsr^^- 


^    (1825)  \^Ji0bu/L 

Called  Tasmania  from  1853 

!»•  rial  (Jovi  iinnont  did  not,  ivicJ.  ♦  i 

■  t'ouJd  be  temporariJv  anne  x  >   ,     >    '  "^V^'S^''^^^*!  that  it 
wn.  noVpreSrctl  to  u^^^  '^^t  that 

Colonial  Office  tlmt  tli  c  h^ uid^^l^  f^,  ^'^^  ^^'"^ 
"  ^ponsibility.    The   Pernr  n.-..    v        '""^''"^  ^^'^^^c-it 

^''>iienifa.sur(..s  should  U' a.!., nfllT       ^  "ece^.sary  rhat 
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already  exanuning  parts  of  it  with  a  virw  of  depasturing 
their  Lck  upon  its  grass  lands.  The  Government  desired 
to  avoid  expt  u  e.  risk,  and  inconvenience,  such 
would  be  entailed  in  founding  a  tropical  eolony  lht> 
did  not  mind  whether  Queensland  i.r  South  Australia 
assumed  control,  as  long  as  the  Territory  was  provided 

for  in  some  way.  •  tu 

While  the  matter  was  under  (cnsideration  in  the 
second  half  of  1862,  Macdouall  Stuart  was  making  his 


successful  overland  journey  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin, 
and  South  Australia  was  eagerly  awaiting  his  returm 
If  Jie  came  back  and  report(  d  that  the  Territory  contained 
valuable  pasture  land  or  mineral  deposits,  South  Australia 
wanted  to  get  control.  Very  much  depended  upon  his 
report  In  September  1862  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the 
Diike  of  Newcastle,  had  intimated  that  he  was  willing  to 
annex  to  South  Aut-lralia  all  that  portion  lying  south  ot 
thr  i  v  pic  of  Capricorn,  leaving  the  remainder  t  >  Queens- 
It  ud  But  South  Australia  did  not  want  tiiat.  She 
desired  to  get  control  of  the  whole  Territory  il  she  assumed 
any  responsibiliiies  at  all  on  account  of  it. 
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«outJ.  AuMtralift  was    n!  t'^-  colony 

The        value  frpTZ^:,:,,    tT"^'^  ^'^^^  '^^^"'^-y' 
ngion  through   whS,  X  t-^n/  ^J^^ 
{>a8«^  was  now  fnlly  ,„ach.  '^P'"""8  expt^lition  had 
^aly.  the  (iovvrnor  ff  Nomh  A  ?T"'.*"^  ''""""^^^k 

-ogni^  that  ^^r^i^o;:^ 


^  I  WESTERN 
Ay  ^AUSTRALIA 


TASMANIA 
(1825) 


Victoria  l(iv..r  and  Ar-^u'^l'/Ltd "         """"^  ">« 

'•■ll.eSuutl,  Au»t,ll  a  ,  v"^.'        '"^'"'"'^  "unounced 

'l.oir  „i,he«  wouM  braI;X  ',0'"',''^ 

u  ,up(i„gly  i,g„^  j    J  ,      '  ™-    Letti  rs  ,«tent  were 

N.U.I,  Australia  '  un?U  »f  IhS T'L'''".'""''''^ 
"-"O"  .--..otV   That  i.  .o"l"a^.l\^:^°'t:i 
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actually  added  to  South  Australia,  but  that  proviuce  was 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  it. 

The  Government  Resident,  B.  T.  Finnis,  who  was  sent 
up  by  the  South  Australian  Government,  selected  as  the 
seat  of  administration  a  site  at  Escape  C lift's,  Adams  Bay. 
The  choice  was  adversely  criticized,  and  the  dissatisfaction 
led  to  the  recall  of  Finnis.    The  opposition  party  wished 
the  capital  to  be  located  on  the  Victoria  River.    But  a 
place  at  Port  Darwin  was  preferred,  and  the  township 
was  named  Palmerston,  after  the  Prime  Minister.  That 
name,  however,  did  not  come  into  general  use.  People 
preferred  to  speak  of  the  place  as  Port  Darwin,  and  when 
the  1'erritory  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Common- 
wealth the  name  of  the  town  was  formally  changed  to 
Darwin.    When  Dilke  was  in  Australia  collecting  material 
for  his  book  Greater  Britain,  he  was  invited  by  the  com- 
mander of  a  British  ship  to  make  a  voyage  with  him  to 
the  Northern  Territory.    If  he  would  go  he  was  promised 
that  a  cape  or  a  town  should  be  named  after  him  ;  but  he 
was  advised  to  prefer  a  cape,  as  that  would  remain, 
though  whether  the  town  would  retain  its  name,  or  even 
its  existence,  the  officer  could  not  guarantee.    The  case  of 
Escapf  Cliffs  was  probably  in  his  mind. 

The  burthen  of  the  administration  of  the  Northern 
Territory  continued  to  be  borne  by  South  Australia 
for  close  upon  half  a  century— till  1911.  wheu  it  became 
a  dependency  of  the  Commonwealth.  No  less  than 
£3,431,000  of  debt  was  incurred  on  account  of  its  develop- 
ment, responsibility  for  which  was  taken  over  by  the 
( V)mm  onwealth . 

The  history  of  the  Territory  has  been  uneventful.  The 
most  important  piece  of  work  done  in  it  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  overland  telegraph  line  in  1872.^  Mac- 
douall  Stuart  had  pointed  out  that  his  own  route  '  couid 
be  maile  a  straight  line  for  telegraph  purposes,'  and  this 
idea  was  taken  up  by  the  electrician,  Charles  Todd,  who 
superintend.'d  the  erection  of  the  line  from  Adelaide  to 
Port  Darwm,  connecting  with  the  submaraie  cable  to 
Singapore  and  the  East. 
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Brief  mention  should  be  marlo  h*»ro  «f  +x,  i. 
settlement  made  by  the  fiXt  G™  "^"'^Z 

ihe  port  ilf'  sa,  1  r   ^^"?"  established  at 

was  still  living  near  Port  Essineton  in  iqi;; 
.nembered  the*  ,„ldie«,  with  Z  1  itile  bla^t 

iJ'  5*        "f"'       "lates  how,  at  the  menlionrf 
the  old  settlement,  '  his  back  straightens  a  curious  oh«  „l 

Jl^t^^f  o= 

CHAPTER  XXIII 
DEMOCRACY  AT  WORK 
(a)  Government 

aiul  nominee  cc.uncil8-Co«w7^^^^^^^  enfranchised-Electivo 
South  ^^■aleH-M  Suoch^^rof  J^^^^      T'^  the  ("ouncil  in  New 
Sy^e-The  Victorian  TonSS^^^^^^^ 
-Payment  of  members-Black  Wedn::^g!!.K2ftn'^r^«,S 

I'. IE  Australian  colonies,  having  been  endowed  with  com- 
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a  minimum  of  interference  from  the  British  Government. 
They  were  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  lands  as  they 
chose,  to  raise  revenue  as  they  chose— they  could  tax 
imports  from  each  other  and  from  the  mother-country, 
since  no  restrictions  were  placed  upon  their  fiscal  freedom 
—to  make  whatever  laws  they  chose  relative  to  their  own 
form  of  government,  the  franchise,  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labour,  and  everything  else  within  the  domain  of 
social  and  political  organization.    They  were  enfranchised 
democracies,  with  scope  for  exercising  democratic  govern- 
ment under  such  favourable  conditions  as  had  rarely 
occurred  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.    They  were 
relieved  from   trouble   concerning  foreign  aggression, 
because  they  were  sheltered  by  the  greatest  naval  power 
in  the  world.    That  security  is  the  dominating  fact  in  the 
history  of  Australia.  Her  people,  while  they  were  develop- 
ing their  resources  and  shaping  their  insititutions,  never  had 
any  serious  anxiety  about  the  s'fety  of  their  country. 

The  constitutions  conferred  upon  the  colonies  were  not 
unalterable  instruments.    They  contained  within  them- 
selves power  to  '  repeal,  alter,  or  vary '  any  provision. 
Thus,  if  New  South  Wales  had  desired  to  substitute  an 
elective  for  a  nominated  Legislative  Council,  she  could 
have  done  it  by  the  simple  passing  of  an  Act  for  the 
purpose,  provided  that  ihe  Act  was  passed  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  members  of  each  House.  That  the  colonies 
would  wish  to  alter  their  constitutions  in  some  respects 
was  soon  evident.    As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  a 
very  large  number  of  those  who  immigrated  to  this 
country  in  the  gold-digging  era  were  English  Chartists 
or  men  strongly  imbued  with  Chartist  or  extreme  radical 
political  ideas.    Men  like  Henry  Parkes,  David  Syme, 
Graham  Berry,  James  Service,  and  many  others  who 
influenced  thought  or  directed  policy  in  Australia,  had 
either  been  actively  connected  with  English  Chartism  or 
were  imbued  with  Chartist  principles.    They  quickly  saw 
opportunities  for  realizing  their  opinions  in  Australia 
years  before  there  was  a  possibility  of  sec  uring  substantial 
reforms  along  such  hues  in  Great  Britain. 
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the  .points .  „,     „  o'jrn^r'iSrthr; 

when  responsible  covf>rntf,..»  and  at  the  time 

Australian  colonlsM    iad  '^t  h  '  '^'^'^'^l  "P^" 
within  the  British  Em^rp    n  ^een  adopted  anywhere 

the  very  first  year  T.k.  * 
ParhamltXSer  18^5)  .'^^ 
of  voting  by  ballot  in  the  EJectorat  f 
sideration  being  carried  agaS The  wi^^h  orth?P  ^ 
ment,  the  first  Victorian  Premipr  i-L  ^  Govern- 

But  the  motion,  whLTls  sSft^  r^.^'n-^"^ 
son,  was  adhered  to  by  the  Hon  ^  ^^T  ^'"^^"^ 
the  ballot  prLciple  iTbS'^ 

Electoi^l  Act,  work;d  so  wdl  tj^^t  th.  nth  ^'T'^'' 
adopted  them  colonies 

giv"^:.rari"i;^  ;t  oIt 

open  voting  at  theZsLg.   a'd  ^'curirsiren^' 
amongst  the.n  ^^as  Hugh  Ch  iders  th^n  T  ^r- 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  b^  afre'rward"  Tr.  T'^'l 
several  Libeml  Govenmients  in  Great  B^Lin     ?  '^' 
land,  where  bills  to  institute  voting  hvV.n  l  ^"S" 
twenty-eight  times  by    rHout  of  Lh^^ 
supporters  of  the  priLple  J^d  nof  su^^^^^^       tlf  T 
system  proposed  was  generally  called  durtl  T  '^ 
cussions  •  the  Victorian  ballnf  '  •  -  J     ,^"^"^8  the  dis- 
Americaninstitu^on  ^"^i^  of 

The  Australian  reformers  broueht  Jih  fi,  7^" 
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Major  Cartwright,  the  English  radical,  in  the  great  clays 
of  Pitt  and  Fox.  It  is  not  the  law  in  Great  Britain  yet  ; 
it  is  the  law  in  all  the  Australian  States,  and  the  Common- 
wealth constitution  enacts  that  '  in  the  choosing  of 
members  each  elector  shall  vote  only  once. 

The  principle  of  payment  of  members  of  Parliament, 
adopted  in  all  the  Australian  colonies,  was  a  Chartist 
demand.   The  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  for 
members  of  the  popular  house  of  legislature,  which  all  the 
Australian  colonies  likewise  adopted,  was  taken  from  the 
Chartist  programme.    So  was  manhood  suffrage.  Ihe 
♦  People's  Charter '  of  the  early  Victorian  radicals  did  not, 
it  is  true,  embody  women's  suffrage;   and  the  mam 
arguments  for  that  principle  were  borrowed  by  its  Austra- 
lian supporters  from  John  Stuart  Mill  and  his  school. 
South  Australia  was  the  first  of  the  six  colonies  to  confer 
the  franchise  on  women  ( 1 894).    New  South  Wales  (1902) 
was  the  next,  and  the  other  colonies  placed  adults  of 
both  sexes  on  an  electoral  equality  by  later  constitutional 

amendments.  ^        ,  ^  , 

The  two  colonies  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland) 
whose  Legislative  Councils  were,  in  the  commencement  of 
responsible  government,  erected  as  nominee  chambers, 
have  adhered  to  that  system,  whilst  in  the  four  other 
instances  the  Councils  were  elected  by  constituents 
possessing  property  qualifications.   The  nominee  prin- 
ciple, though  it  may  appear  to  conflict  with  democratic 
ideas,  has  endured  in  the  two  instances  mentioned  be- 
cause, there  being  no  limit  to  the  number  of  members 
which  the  Legislative  Council  may  contain,  it  has  been 
possible  for  a  Ministry  whose  policy  was  persistently 
thwarted  to  overcome  opposition  by  appointing  new 

members.  u  ait  i 

There  was  one  sharp  crisis  with  the  New  South  Wales 
Legislative  Council  in  the  t  arly  years  of  its  history.  The 
constitution  of  1855— Wentworth's  Act— provided  that 
the  first  C'oumil  of  twenty-one  members  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  for  five  years,  but  that  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term  '  all  future  mr  mbers  shall  hold 
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their  seats  for  the  tenn  of  their  natural  lives  '   It  ban. 

de«k^  f  ,  ^"""^P"^"  introduced  a  Laud  Bill 
The\^  T  '  \T''''  P°^^  to  acquire  ferm7 
the  eon  '  T   '^  *"*^°f  ^'^^  Robertson,  embXd 

the  contentious  prniciple  of  '  free  selection  before  sunrpv  ' 

,      5^"^  "P'^''        ^^o^"  land-even  if  it  were 

uZt  Tut  the'  ^^'"^f '-P^^k  a  block,  and  sa  Je 
In?.^  1  .    ,  X        squatters  who  occupied  large  areas  of 

be'c^u^fTt  wouS  objected^o  this' proposal 

uecause  it  would  enable  selectors  to  enter  unon  fhpir 
sheep-runs,  pick  out  the  best  pieces,  sucrarwXwatered 
and  fertile  parts  and  leave  then.  M-ith  thriSor  la^d 
It  would  also,  they  urged,  enable  n.en  who  h™no  real 
nte^ntion  to  settle  to  enter  upon  a  leased  run  and  "elect 

larlelv  of  lidn^  Legislative  Council  consisted 

largely  ot  landowners  and  others  who  were  friend  Iv 

^:^T:''''fT'''  "'^^         expeet  Jtha  Ta?  Hou  e 
would  amend  the  Cowoer  Government's  Bill 

Ibe  bill  passed  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1861 

c  rawfrt^Tn  1  f'.^''  ^S^^-t--  Council' wi 

iravung  to  a  close  ;  and,  had  Cowper  delayed  the  measure 

When  the  Council  amended  it  so  as  to  prevent  a  selector 
from  picking  out  land  u,,on  a  leased  rurhradonted  thp 
W?t'"""'  of  advising  the  GoveVnor^sl" 
^oung)  to  appoint  twenty-one  fresh  members  But 

;t'=-r^:  s-^rt  z^t^"^^ 

sented  themselves  to  be  sworn  Tn'  on  f^I  P'^' 

fitting  of  the  last  week  oIX  fiVe  yea,:  tric^'Ve 

Cove^oriW^^^^       the  majority  of  the  members. 

of  I^Ilte  f or  th!  P  I  by  the  Secretary 

.oate  for  tHe  Colonies  for  accepting  advice  to  create 
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'  upon  a  sudden  and  for  a  single  night '  sufficient  Legisla- 
tive Councillors  to  cotivert  a  Government  minority  into 
a  majority.  The  new  Council— entirely  nominated,  of 
course,  by  the  Cowpcr  Government— carried  its  land 
legislation  without  demur. 

After  this  incident  the  Cowper  Government  proposed 
to  make  the  Council  an  elective  body.  Went  worth,  who 
had  watched  the  proceedings  just  narrated  with  indigna- 
tion now  favoured  the  elective  principl(%  since,  ht 
declared  in  wrathful  scorn,  the  nomination  system  had 
enabled  a  Government  'to  sweep  the  streets  of  Sydney 
in  order  to  attempt  to  swamp  the  House  by  the  intro- 
duction of  twenty-one  members.'  But  a  committee  to 
which  the  bill  for  establishing  an  elective  council  was 
referred  reported  strongly  against  establishing  an  upper 
house  based  on  manhood  sutirage;  and,  as  Cowper  had 
intended  to  make  a  wide  franchise  the  complement  of  his 
scheme  and  now  saw  no  hope  of  doing  so,  he  did  not 
persist  with  it.  In  1872  Henry  Parkes  made  an  attain pt 
to  introduce  an  elective  element  into  the  Council,  but  failed 
to  convince  Parliament  that  a  change  was  desirable. 

Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  responsible  govern- 
ment the  elective  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria  became 
engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  with  the  Lpgislative  Assembly, 
and  public  opinion  in  New  South  \vales,  watching  the 
exciting  events  which  were  occurring  over  the  border, 
saw  that  the  nominee  system  did  after  all  afford  a  ready 
means  of  bringing  the  Council  into  harmony  with  the 
policy  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  by  the  nommation  of 
new  members  ;  whereas,  under  the  system  of  election  on 
a  property  qualification,  there  was  a  much  graver  risk  ot 
the  two  Houses  getting  into  conflict  and  deadlock. 

The  Victorian  quarrel,  the  first  of  a  succession  of  such 
disputes  between  two  legislative  bodies,  was  of  great 
interest  in  the  history  of  parliamentary  government  m 
the  British  Empire  ;  and  the  importance  of  it  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  connected  with  the  initiation  of 
what  ultimately  became  the  economic  policy  of  Australia 
as  a  whole.   In  1864  the  Ministry  of  James  McCuUoch 
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principle  of  prote^l?    Th  '  ""e 

and  his  CO  Wu^  i°  .uif  ""^  convemon  of  McCulloch 

.'r^^vt^'of  Seer  F  - 

influence  of  a  man  whl  SL    n^  T'  'f^^'^ 

in  V^ctorian^pZLt"  ^'S  hafal^  ~ 

one  who,  whethrenS  „  L/l  h  "'f'"" 
speculation,  or  polS  hroiXfn  K  P'^-^'^tifio 

i"  hand  the'funCe  of  a  Z„?^l'J^"hii^  ^'"7 
somewhat  sceotiral  int..iu  .  "»rd,  critical, 

iS^  and  tSSu^^onlhe  goM^  dl^^in"/ "^S 

and"i''rt';M;t:e"ST^^^^^^^^^ 

the  which  had  beS"etote7{tS''%'l«' 
journal  had  vehemently  •     "'^'°''er  1854.  This 

Marat  mine™  nr,„  T°""*.        "^"^  °f  the 

for  the  opiS  exXded  by 

-ho  wrote  its  leading  articled  kLo  andT 

TfT"'  '-d'^'  "l^^Wng  about  In  ZZtllf 

that  the  proprietors,  who  had  simplv  sta  J^  ,1^''' ' 

» h '  1 'ad  u'Xfe  p"''^^: 
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mining     His  brother  advised  him  to  buy  ll»e  Age,  which 
was  on  the  brink  of  extinction,     ^avid  Syme  had  no 
beUef  in  the  speculation.    He  do.d)ted  Nvh(>t her  there  was 
scope  for  another  newspaiH'r  in  Melbourne.    Jiut  he  ucd 
beh^e  in  his  brotlver,  who  had  bei-n  assistant  i-ditor  ot 
the  Weatminster  Review  in  Ixjndon,  and  wiis  a  man  ot 
keen  insight.    So  in  1S5(5  uhen  xhv  Jj/r,  ^^V  'v^I  nno 
and  type,  was  sold  at  auction,  it  was  bought  loi  £2,000 
bv  James  McEwan,  a  Melbourne  ironmonger,  m  behalf 
of  the  Syme  brothers.     I1ie  newspaper  did  not  make 
sufficient  profit  to  maintain  both  of  then;,  and  iJavid 
Svme  engaged  in  contracting  till  his  accomplished  brother 
dictl  in  1860,  when,  rather  unwillingly,  he  took  over  the 
management  himself.  u  ♦ 

On  many  subjects  Syme  had  thought  hii  iselt  into 
opinions  which  were  at  variance  with  those  commonly 
entertained.    Nearly  everybody  in  Australia  who  took 
a  keen  interest  in  politics  at  that  time  was  a  free-trader 
Cobden  and  Bright  and  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  had 
triumphed  in  Great  Britain  in  1845,  when  they  won  bur 
Robert  Peel  to  their  side  ;  and  English  colonists,  especi- 
allv  those  who  favoured  liberal  principles,  accepted  tree 
trade  as  a  fixed  part  of  the  British  system.    Syme  him- 
self said  in  a  letter  that,  when  he  started  to  advocate  pro- 
tection for  native  industries  in  the  \ge,  '  there  was  not,  so 
far  as  I  knew,  a  man  in  the  whole  country  but  \v^s  a  tree 
trader '    But  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish  succcsstul 
nmnufacturine  industries  in  Victoria       long  as  manu- 
faoturcs  were  exposed  to  the  unrestricted  competition 
of  British  and  foreign  firms,  commanding  large  capital 
and  great  output.    'A  bar  is  put  upon  the  attempt  at 
the  verv  outset,'  he  said  in  the  first  leading  article  he 
wrote  on  the  subject ;  and  unless  local  efforts  were  pro- 
tected by  the  imposition  of  duties  on  imported  manu- 
factures, the  people  of  this  new  country  would  '  be  as 
utter  strangers  to  all  scientific  skill  and  practical  dexterity 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  highly  civilized  nations  as 
are  the  Bedouins  of  Barbary  or  the  Tartars  of  Central  Asia. 
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Whethu-  this  was  a  tni,.  f  lu-.,i  v  of  trade  or  <.f  iM-rwiw  is 
not  a  subject  witl.  whidi  wt-  arc  now  coneonud.    W,.  hnvr 
to  do  mth  historical  causes  and  consequences  ;  arul  the 
trin.'Ii      ii     ^ '-^'Ivomc  y  of  protection,  which  he  main- 
taintd  witli    ...Haggnig  v,gour,  was  very  ivniarkable 
During  a  period  of  comnu'rcial  depression  he  persisted 
in  his  poluy   uid  very  soor  there  was  a  strong  party  in 
Melbourne  vvhu-h  earned  the  a^jitation  to  th.^,lattorm 
and  forced  it  torvvard  a  ^  a  poliucal  issue.  Politicians 
who  had  scouted  protection  began  to  realize  that  Syme's 
journal  ^vas  carrying  weight  with  the  electors.    A  mrlia- 
mentary  ehainpion  was  found  in  (irahan,  Herrv.  a  London 
Chartist  with  a  fen-id  oratorical  ten.ix-rament.    After  a 
general  election  in  1865  there  was  a  majority  of  members 
of  the  Legrslative  Assembly  in  favour  of  imposing  a  pro- 
tective tantt  and  McCuUoch,  who,  like  manv  others  had 
su-ung  round,  pledged  his  Government  to  iniroduee  one. 

n  t!l  ft  ?  P  \  ""^  ^'"^  P""'"*^^  *>y  submitting 

a  tariff  o  Parliament  in  1 8(55.  his  CJovernment  was  already 

engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  l^>gislativ(.  Council,  which 
he  had  proposed  to  reform  by  reducing  the  property 
qnahfieation  and  shortenmg  the  period  for  which  the 
niemb.  y.-re  elected  from  ten  years  to  five.  The 
<  oiincil  ha.l  proP.ptlyrejVetedt.  "  .Measure,and McCulloch 
1  dged  t,  thr  .)„o  of  the  delme  and  his  knowletlge  of 
ne  polit   al  .  r,.  H.at  his  tarilf  would  be  trt^ited 

in  a  sin..!..-  nu  .er.  He  therefore  determined  to  throw 
down  a  el,:.  to  th    combative  Council  by  sending 

he  tariff  u,  a     ,  ,,ate  bill,  which  would  have 

"  .Hvlur,..   but   >taek(        to  the 

Appropriation  ,  voting  money  for    ,e  onlinary 

annual  servi(  (  >         ,  country. 

The  expenn.e,  ,f  '  tacki/ig  '  a  measure  known  to  be 
ix^nignant  to  an  u  -r  house,  to  an  ann,.al  appropriation 
Bill  was  not  a  „e  me.  It  had  been  done  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  Wdh.      ril.  f  nt  had  always  been  regfidS 

fe'f  M  .   u i"'  "ncon.titutional  procedure. 

But  McCuUoeh  clearly  nt  r.ot  merely  to  force  h^s 
protective  tariff  throu,  ...  „t   but^uiso  to  break 
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the  Legislative  Council,  wlu.h  he  had  failed  to  i  form. 
By  'tacking'  the  tariff  to  the  Appropriation  Bill  he 

thre\'  upon  the  Council  the  responsibility  of  accepting 
or  rejecting  the  whole  measure,  since  under  the  Victorian 
constitution  a  bill  appropriating  revenue  was  one  which 
the  Couneil  was  not  empowered  to  amend.  It  could 
accept  or  reject,  but  could  not  alter  a  line. 

Then  ronimenced  a  protracted  coniiict  of  exceptional 
acutene  ^.    The  Council  'laid  aside'  the  bill.  Coiw 
quently  the  Government  did  not  obtain  authority 
spend  the  money  which  was  required  to  carry  on  puL:  v 
works,  pay  the  civil  service,  meet  bills,  ^nd  so  forth. 
Meanwhile  tho  Government  continued  to  collect  revenue 
from  importers,  who  were  compelled  to  pay  duty  on  their 
goods.    This  they  did  in  accordance  with  the  British 
practice,  which  made  duties  of  custon.s  collectable  from 
the  time  of  the  proposal  of  new  rates  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  before  they  had  been  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment.   Some  of  the  merchants  sued  the  Government  to 
recover  money  which  they  held  to  have  been  illegally 
collected,  and  the  Supreme  Court  decided  in  their  favour. 
But  the  Government  defied  the  Co  'rt  and  went  on 
collecting  the  revenue,  which  it  was     ally  neither  eni- 
powered  to  take  nor  authorized  to  s^    \d.  McCulloch's 
ingenuity  hit  upon  the  device  ol     . rowing  £40,000  from 
the  London  Bank  of  Australia,  '.  f  wMch  he  was  a  director, 
and  then  inducing  th.  Pank  to  >iue  the  Grovemment  for 
the  recovery  of  the  mouay  borrowed.    The  Government 
did  not  defend  the  suit,  the  Bank  got  judgement  in  its 
favour,  and  the  Governor  authorized  the  handing  over 
of  the  £40,000.   It  was  clever,  and  it  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  tide  over  present  difficulties  under  shelter  of  law. 
By  several  repetitions  of  the  processes  of  borrowing  and 
of  paying  back  under  an  order  of  the  Court,  the  claims  of 
the  public  creditor  were  met.    But  the  difficulty  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  remained  unsettled. 

In  November  the  controversy  entered  upon  a  new 
phase,  when  the  Government  consented  to  send  a  separate 
tariff  bill  to  the  Council,  thus  removing  the  '  tack '  vo  the 
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Appu.priation  Bill  which  had  g..er.  mu  h  offf    ,  R„t 
the  b,  I  now  contained  a  retrospective  ciav  >  a^J,Z 
to  remh  roi  no  avail  judgenuMus  ^Vhi.h  had  beeA  obXid 
from  the  bupreme  Court  by  the  .nerchantn  X  hads^^d 
the  Government.    The  Council  objected  to  tWs  and 
sevoml  other  provisi.,nK  of  the  bill,  indlefused  to 
^  The  position  ot  deadlock  between  the  two  Horn^ 
was  therefore  unrelieved.  nouses 
As  there  was  no  constitutional  means  of  settlina  nuoh 
t^:rT\t'  Government  determined  to  a^^iJi^^^t^ 
country    The  Governor,  Sir  Chai.es  DarlinV  on  the 
advice  of  h .  ministers,  granted  a  dissolS  of  the 
LegiBlative  Assembly.    The  Legislative  Council  though 
an  elective  body,  was  not,  under  the  constitution  »Sd 
by  a  dissolution.    It.  members  held  their  seats  d^^^ 
the  ten  years  for  which  they  were  elected  no  natter  what 
happened  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
.ta^  T     .  'r^''^  *°       «*""e«t  pitch  the 

dtw  tHrn'"'^"'^^  ^^i'^  the  countr^ 

during  the  discussion  of  these  events.  The  ooulent 
re  ources  of  the  English  language  were  fully  exp^S 
for  terms  of  abuse  which  partisans  hurled  at  eacKb^ 
The  issue  was  mainly  that  of  protection,  and  the  action 
of  the  Council  m  rejecting  the  tariff.    The  CoundUtsr 

us'lcat^r^^^^^ 

ustihcation  for  refusing  to  pass  a  money  bill  with  ex- 
traneous provisions  '  tacked  '  to  it.  But  the  set  Jf  Dubl^ 
K'of  Tan'f        ;T  ^gani^  ast  'co^^j^c 

'o  d^et^m^iTaM  '^"^        interests  ^as 

to  u  r^\^^'-  ^""stituencies  were  little  inclined 

to  weigh  technical  justifications    The  McCulloch  GWern 
ment  was  .swept  back  to  pow.  .  on  a  wave  of  poSr" 
enthusiasm,  and  it  faced  the  new  Parliament  in  186^ 
with  a  solid  and  resolute  protectionist  majoS  behVd^^^^ 
Even  now.  however,  the  Council  would  n^  yield 
Once  more  it  rejected  the  Tariff  Bill  which  if  LIT u 
confessed,  received  little  con^ideiSLitn  iis  me^^  ll 
a  measure  of  protection,  because  it  was  comphc^ 
provisionswhichMcC^illoch'spugnaciousAttXy-^^^ 


« I 

t 

f  i 
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Hii?ginl)«)tham,  insisted  on  putting  int.)  it.  and  which 
the  Council  held,  ought  not  to  form  part  ot  a  bU  mji>osm| 
customs  duties.    The  simple  issue  of  tariff  or  no  tar  tt 
wasTot  laid  before  the  Council.    It  was  clogged  mth 

''%2:i!::tno.  resigned  office,  but  the  Assembly 
mssed  a  resolution  informing  the  Governor  that  it  would 
Tt   upport  any  Government  which  did  not  persis  w^th 
the  bills  already  submitted  to  the  Council.    It  was 
teefore  plainly  ««ele88  for  the  Governor  to  choose  a 
Sstry  f?om  the  opposition.    No  form  o  govemment 
wS  the  wit  of  man  can  devise  will  work  well  unless 
Those  who  live  under  it  are  prepared  to  oil  its  wheels  with 
firo^-will.     The  British  constitution,  "Pon  which  the 
V^^orian  instrument  was  modelled,  would  break  down 
unless  in  times  of  crisis  a  spirit  of  concession  prevailed 
But  the  two  Victorian  houses  in  1865-6  had  come  to  a 
Condition  of  deadlock  through  a  -"^-^  P^^f-f,: 
wills   and  as  the  latter  year  wore  on  relations  were 
Sned  almost  to  breaking  point.    There  wa.  much 
inflammatory  rhetoric  ;  revolution  rumbled  behind  the 
meSg  clouds  of  poUtical  conflict ;  somethmg  had  to 

%cSoch  resumed  office,  and  reintroduced  the  Tarm^ 
Bill.    It  was  passed  for  the  fourth  time  and  sent  to  the 
Council     But  cool  advice  had  been  tendered  to  the 
nembers  of  that  body,  and  they  "ow  ju.pose^^^^^^^^ 
ference  between  selected  members  ot  the  two  Houses. 
As  the  result  of  t.lks  lu-tween  fourteen  representatives 
>he  Tariff  was  at  length  accepted  by  the  Council  with  the 
ilnation  of  the  fe^ospective  clause  .-^^f^^^^ 
pxnressions  in  the  preamble  declaratory  of  the  nghth  ot 
thrissZhlv  to  which  strong  opposition  had  been  made^ 
The  protective  policy,  which  was  due  mamly  to  byme  s 
advocacy  was  thus  initiated  in  Victoria  amidst  furious 
'in^AMy  the  struggle  made  the  t-tune  of  he 
Aqe,  and  gave  to  Syme  the  pre-euuucnce  m  }  ^^^^"^^ 
Sitics  which  he  continued  to  exercise  as  long  as  that 
^ci^iation  survived.    He  was  a  more  vigorous  thinker 
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political  forces  R„f  th^ "  u^*u  ^  "lanipulate 
settled,  da  V.  of  p,:;"    '  ^rot     "  ^'^^"^^  ^^'^^ 

cours  bubbled  i,fVr      r  ^      ""^^^^     *»and.  Ran- 

disliir  i;S"i:tn°r '::f  "^^"'1  --^ 

disruption  of  the ToC  n  nd  ''f ^^'''^^y-  ^he 
government,  the  re^rt  to  ?t       "f  """»       ^'^^^^^  «^ 

Government  for  the  amount  hnr  ^.^  w  ^"^"^  *°  '^"^  the 
had  not  passed    h^  nee  ^'"'^"'^  Parliament 

uneomproi^s  ng  cleavLe  Appropriation  Bill,  the 

whole  ^welter  of  ^eo'^^:^^^^^^^^  the 
Darhng  responsibilities  in  diseharaint  .vl  ?^  "P^"" 
bound  to  displease  the  one  mrtv  n?.^^  ^'^'^ 
acted  upon  the  advice  of  hif  -^ •  .  ^^"^  had 
had  beeii  given  n  the  l^eat  of  T*"'''''  T'^  ^^^^t  ^dviee 
purpose  of  winning  par  ^vi  t^^ 
marked  svmnathv  k-  had  shown 

official  'Jtta^^Sdt'rtS'tS  » 

action  of  tlie  UcCulIm^h  „?f  ■  .  P*'"'""™  against  the 
highly  diacr^S^  Jt  '  Z^.^.^^^  '-""-t 
sonal  and  pecuniirv  r^vr^fi^  '  -  I  ^  t^  their  own  per- 
as  unworthy  ore'J^holf.  ^^'^  had  done,  and 

of  Darling-J  actions  dS"^^  A  review 

of  State  to  wriH  dcsn«?.      cri.sis  mduced  the  Secretary 

But,  hoCc?  mu  SsTaM  "^f  ^""^ 

supporters  might  hate  the  f^ff '  ,  its 
hero.  The  stflwarts  of  L^T.  Ti"  ^1  *  P^P"^*^ 
had  been  vietin^izerby  he  Cdonia!  k'"'"^  ^'^"^ 

not  thwarted  the  popular  cause  Th'' 

aen.op«ons  we Jh^^r  ".Jt  s;;^;: 
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have  papered  Government  House  with  the  illuminated 
adLLl  vvhieh  poured  in.  The  Assembly  voted  an 
wherein  it  stated  that  Darling  had  saved  Vaetom 
fron.  anarehy  hy  adhering  to  the  prmeiples  of  popular 
government.  Upon  his  res.gnation  from  the  colonial 
service  the  Assembly  voted  £2(MM.()  to  Lady  l^^^hng^ 

Vrain   the   country   boiled    with    excitement  The 
£'>(»  000  item  was  included  in  the  supplementary  estimates 
of  expenditure,  and  the  Legislative  Council  Promptly 
reject^  the  bill,  contending  that  such  a  grant  ought 
to  have  been  the  subject  of  a  separate  measure.  Ihough 
the  new  Governor,  Manners-Sutton.  sent  a  message  to 
the  Council  informing  it  that  Tarling  had  resigned  from 
the  colonial  service  in  the  belief  that  the  grant  would  be 
made  and  that  failure  to  make  it  would  be  in  the  na  ure 
of  repudiation,  the  Council  would  not  yield.  McCulkj^^^^ 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  l^arling  grant  the  method  that 
he  haa  pursued  on  the  taritL    He  resigned  but  his  soM 
majority  would  not  grant  supplies  to  the  Ministry  which 
Snerlsutton  induced  to  succeed  him.    Then  he  con- 
sented to  resuim-  office  on  condition  that  he  secured  a 
dissolution  which  would  enable  him  to  take  the  verdict  of 
the  eountrv.    Once  more  he  and  his  party  were  triumph- 
antly returned.    But  this  time  the  Imperial  government, 
thinking  that  Victoria  had  had  enough  «  ^m^^  f 
ended  it  bv  granting  to  Darling  a  pension  ot  £1,000  a  year 
for  life  whereupon  he  intimated  that  Lady  Darling  would 
not  accept  the  £20,000  which  the  Assembly  was  deter- 

"^Therfwaf  another  deadlock  between  the  Victorian 
Houses  in  1 877  on  the  question  of  the  payment  of  members 
of  Parlian-.ent.  The  principle  had  ^^'^^l^^roved  by  the 
eountrv.  and  the  Legislative  Council  had  tAvice  USj^^^d 
1874)  passed  Acts  embodying  it.  But  these  had  been 
temporary  measures,  lapsing  after  a  prescribed  ime 
The  Government  headed  by  Graham  Berry  now  (1877) 
resolved  to  make  payment  of  members  the  P^^^^e^^ 
rule  A  bill  for  the  purpose  was  passed  by  the  Assembly, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  Council.    Berry  thereupon  re- 
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i-^^'to'^^^^^^^^  threw  down  a  chal- 

Appropriation  m^^^^  -  /he  annual 

and  the  reieetion  nf  f  I,?       another  instance  of  '  tacking  ' 

Berry  waTdrr^nintd^ 

the  Council  which  had  s.n«f^  coercive  pressure  upon 
the  Assembly  '^o  defiantly  thwarted 

As  the  Council  would  not  na^s  fh«  a 

containing  the  offending  tenf  rnd  tho  T^^M^'^'' 
net  have  the  bill  without  Vil  v  Assembly  would 

reduce  expendit"rca?rVo?;''"'^  ^""^^''^^ 
expedient.    On  January  8   ^s-s  n^''''^"''"'"* 
Histo-   asBlack  wSsdav  hV 
"hissed  a  considerable  nuS       ^  ^""^^^^^ 
their  offices.    They  were  "Tn^tLn  ^^o™ 
and  well-paid  officiir  anT  tf  ^'^!.^'°^^^P*^°^«n*« 
office,  by  deprivSg  ttm^i  th^  ^^^'^ 
interest  on  mortgages  l^desmen'rhM?^  ^^"t«' 
brought  about  an^lmSate  no  l  d^^^^' 
property.    It  was  plaTnu'tt^^^^^^^^^^^  «^ 
might  follow.    The  nlea  t^^^f  dismissals 
expenditure,  but  thf  polkfcll    V  ^^^"^^"g 
to  bring  pr;ssure  to\Lr  on  the\tmcn^^^^^  ^ 
members  sorry  for  their  dpfi«  J     '^ouncil  and  make  its 

the  Assembl7toVecrre'f;rsol^^^^^^^^  "^^"^^ 
money  voted  by  it  were  to  '  hi^       ,  g^^^^s  of 

expenditure,'  without  thl  cnn  ^'^^"^  ^^^i^**'^^  for 
Thirdly,  he  persuad^         concurrence  of  the  Council. 

that  he  coufd  egai??  sln^lT'''  ^^^^^^ 
warrants,'   authoSg"^e«  l^^^^ 
V  oted  by  the  one  hou.o  , « hich   had  been 

the  other.  legislature  but  not  ratified  by 

These  were  revolutionary  acts  hut  ih  , 
In  March  1878  intermorHnr;     ^  ,    ^J^^T  were  efiFective. 
would  now  view^ie  pa^^^^^^^^  ^^e  Council 

more  conciliatory  spi^r  fhe  r"'^'''  F«PO«al  in  a 
passed  without  the  Mck  '  and  ihfffP"^^/""  ^^^^ 
Payment  of  Members  BiTl'  t^c  J^ate STh  *°  * 

existing  Parliament    with  fi,^    !       t*'""  ^"^  the 
ment,  with  the  understanding  that  a 
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""'"  of  Z  St "  mx  r  houses  of  Australia  whose 

Errthe"hoti'of  the  federal  legisIaWre.  The 
reauciiig  lui       ^    j  electoral  provinces.  Alter 

fights  with  McCuUoch  and  Graham  Beiry. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
DEMOCRACY  AT  WORK 
(b)  Land,  Labour,  and  the  Popular  Welfabb 

'""^^SS^^SS^'^V^  intercolonial  conference 
tions-Trade  union  con  Jre88««    T         ^        Act-Labour  ques- 

'free,  compulsory,  and  sLular^VhrtT  •  ^^^^^^^ 

and  Bteam-SupB^RaiiwayTanS  g«^Jes'  U™^««»*»~-Sea-route. 

under  the  chairmanship  of  Chief  Justic!  Forberin  183S 

SZt''  W.-ape  from  ffl  f  othetu.!^,;fes*1 
betogfoL^i^'ZtnV^         ''T'""^  I'-'oi^rties  were 

:  2r        r  ^^^^^^ 

l«»««>tty  and  famunt  who  would  probably-aa 
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indeed  they  did-clamour  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  large 
estates.   Various  systems  of  'bounty'  and  assisted 
immigration  ^  ere,  however,  tried  between  the  period  ot 
the  thirties  and  that  of  the  e'.  tablishment  of  the  tominon- 
wealth,  which  was  empowered  under  the  federal  constitu- 
tion to  assume  control  of  immigration.   In  1837  ana 
later  years  George  Fife  Angas  introduced  a  large  immigra- 
tion of  German  families  to  South  Australia,  where  they 
proved  themselves  to  be  very  valuable  settlera.  Re- 
ligious persecution  in  their  fatherland  disposed  these 
Germanfto  follow  the  lead  which  Angas  gave  to  them, 
and  the  number  of  German  place-names  in  Soutli  Aus- 
tralia-such as  Klemzig,  Lobethal,  Friedrichswalde  and 
Rosenthal-as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  the  number  of  German  schools,  testify  to  the 
importance  of  this  element  in  the  life  of  that  State.  L>t. 
Lang  also  went  out  as  an  immigration  missionary  in 
behalf  of  his  pet  colonies  of  Victoria  and  Queensland,  and 
wrote  books  extolling  their  virtues.  i.„^„*^, 
A  disposition  to  exercise  a  filtering  care  m  the  character 
of  immigration  made  itself  apparent  as  soon  as  repre- 
sentative institutions  got  to  work.    The  South  Australian 
constitution  had  barred  that  province  aga-^^f 
ception  of  convicts  from  the  beginnmg ;  and  the  farst 
Legislative  Council  of  Victoria  passed  very  stringent  Acts 
against  the  incursion  of  expirees  and  ticket-of-leave  men 
from  Tasmania.    The  influx  of  Chinese  tc  the  go  d-fields 
drew  attention  to  the  danger  that  menaced  Australia  from 
the  fact  that  her  shores  lay  within  a  few  days  steammg 
the  overcrowded  areas  of  Asia.    In  1858  there  were 
33,000  Chinese  on  the  Victorian  gold-fields,  whdst  hve 
years  before  there  had  been  fewer  than  2,000.  Ihe 
antipathy  to  them  existed  mainly  among  the  miners  and 
artisans,' but  there  were  others  also  who  on  broad  grounds 
considered  that  it  was  undesirable  to  permit  an  admixture 
of  races  in  this  sparsely  populate  1  land. 

The  first  Act  to  limit  Chinese  .^migration  was  passea 
in  Victoria  in  1855.  It  imposed  a  poll-tax  of  f  0  on  eacli 
Chinese  immigrant,  and  forbade  ships  to  carry  more  than 
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confronted  ^thC^.kSr„  irr"'''',  i^"*"'' 
hannony  ^th  S\  X  Tori  ?f," 

BoId-fieH,  rr™,        J  ""^  ""'•>  Violence  on  the 

„ec^Sfrfto\«»"rr,'"™"™-  felt 

publicJy  wernot'^  rJ^  ,  I^."  Australians,  he 

in  Vhf  ?  ^  ^^'"^'"^^  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
Hon.  K    '  nl^^  3/.Mj7ra...    Ah        was  a 

him  out  ami  oflScial  responsible  for  keeping 

Victoria    R,;  r  P  ^^'^  ''^"P^^^'"^  ^'ourt  of 

Som    Aftlr^f  "If^^^^^^  TP-''  — the 

enforced  in  al  the  colonies ^  '  u"  '""'^"'^T  ^''^^  ^'^^ 

burning  questiori^du  ^^^^^^^  ToTirV::  7  °" 
renreapntAfiVco      *u     ^  f^'^^iJvts  10  can  a  contercnee  of 

rSmJ^  W  nf     r  Governments  to  consider 

common  Ime  of  policy,  and  that  inter-colonial  confer- 
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once,  held  in  June  1888,  brought  all  the  colonies  to  a 
common  line  of  action  upon  a  matter  of  public  policy 

The  land  legislation  of  Australia  might  very  well  be 
described  by  the  phrase^  which  Oliver  Cromwell  used 
concerning  the  laws  of  England-' an  ungodly  jumble. 
In  all  the  colonies,  in  the  beginning,  it  was  easy  to  get 
land.   The  aim  of  Government  ^Nas  to  induce  people  to 
settle.    An  unmeasured  space  w  aited  occupation.  Natur- 
ally, the  best  land  soon  became  the  possession  of  com- 
paratively few  people,  who  acquired  it  cheaply  and  held 
it  in  large  estates.    But,  as  population  increased,  these 
large  holdings  were  found  to  be  inconvenient.  J^roacliy 
speaking,  the  aim  of  Governments,  since  the  era  of  respon- 
sible government,  was  that  of  settling  a  yeomanry.  John 
Robertson's  'free  selection  before  «"/vey   Pohcy  in  New 
South  Wale.,  Charles  Gavan  Duiiy's  Land  Act  m  Victoria 
in  1862,  the  Homesteads  Act  of  Queensland  and  many 
other  Land  Acts,  had  this  aim  in  view.    In  all  the  States 
there  were  fierce  conflicts  between  the  squatters,  who  got 
there  first,  and  the  selectors,  who  complained  that  the 
good  land  had  mostly  gone  before  they  were  born  ;  that 
the  lands  which  were  fit  for  cultivation  were  being  used 
for  feeding  sheep,  whilst  the  lands  which  were  quite  good 
enough  for  sheep  but  doubtfully  good  enough  to  cultivate 
were  all  that  were  available  for  the  higher  purpose.  To 
the  student  of  Australian  history  it  wiU  appear  that  such 
a  confUct  of  interests  was  bound  to  arise.    It  could  only 
have  been  avoided  if  the  Government,  from  the  commence- 
ment had  withheld  land  from  those  who  wanted  to  use 
iv'for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  at  the  time  most 
profitably  adapted ;  or  if  some  rigorous  prescription  ot 
areas  had  been  applied.  •  „ 

In  later  years  various  expedients  for  decreasing  the 
great  estates  have  been  attempted  :  compulsory  repur- 
chase and  the  imposition  of  taxation  on  unimproved 
land  values  being  the  favourite  meihu«l-.  :Muiiy  experi- 
ments failed.  Duffy's  scheme  for  settling  tanners  on 
crown  lands  on  easy  terms  resulted  in  much  dummying 
by  squatters  and  others  who  put  up  their  own  nomirees  to 
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acquire  land  for  theiu ;  and  Robertson's  free  selection 

sham  selectors ^-  ..ally  agents  of  their  own-to  apply  for 
a^Kl  obtani  he  best      ,  of  leased  runs  on  erowS  tend^ 
Many  a  well-nUentioned  act  thatainicdat  creatir^^opSS: 
fun.  ICS  for  small  farmers,  in  the  long  run  made  Ce 

enl^Lv  n;''"-  ''''  much  of  the. 

ti  l?^i?  g^^^'^'^tions  to  n.anufaeturing  indus- 

r^iT  t  h'  ^^  '""^      '""'^^^    -«ton.s  duties, 

weakened  the  pressure  upon  the  country  areas.  Agri- 
culturally,  Australia  is  in  a  transition  stage.    The  pollcv 

has  occasioned  a  degree  of  intense  culture  upon  smal 

^J!:::^^    — ^  in^possibieTvrJi 

.nfoT*"  Australia  had  much  less  difficulty  with  her 
squatters  and  her  land  than  had  the  other  colonies  The 
roub  e  in  ^cnv  South  \\  ales  and  Victoria  was  that 

sTnTmon^v  i'""  °^^"P^  '--^  runTLd  to 

ouranv    J  "nprovements  upon  them,  with- 

out  any  really  clear  reservation  of  the  right  of  the  Crown 

tne  squatters  therefore,  resented  the  intrusion  of  late 

nS"        t^t  r  P'^^  pieces  for  settl  ! 

ment.    But  bouth  Australia  laid  down  in  wide  terms  a 

cne  right  at  any  time  to  resume  leased  lands  '  for  anv 
purpose  of  public  defence,  safety,  impro^^ement  con^ 

^ourhTu^Lf  ^^^^"^"^"^  questions Tn 

nSlm  Ind  l"^^^^^^  marked  by  forethought  and  practical 
SlaTion  wh.Vh  ^  r"'^^'"^"^  particular  she  devised 
not  onlv  fi       ^.  J^as  been  copied  with  beneficial  resuhs 

^fo'r^iVSs'^"^  -  colonies 

collector  of  cus^oX  at  -^::.t  TcSl^X"^^^^^^^^^^ 
legal  methods  of  land  transfer  which  had  been  copied 
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in  Australia  tro.u  Great  Britain.   If  a  man  bought  a 
piece  of  land,  he  became  possessed  of  a  slurt  of  parch- 
!!u«nt  whereon  nmvs  engrossed  .it  great  length  the  tale  ot 
tne  previous  ownershipti  of  the  property.    1  hese  parch- 
ment title-deeds  were  costly,  and  the  phraseology  ol 
them,  which  only  a  legal  specialist  could  profess  to  under- 
stand, had  been  the  subject  of  innumerable  judicial 
decisions.    Torrens  knew    from  his  exponence  as  a 
customs  officer,  that  shipping  was  bought  and  sold  vMth- 
out  all  this  engrossing  of  prolix  jargon     1  here  was  an 
official  register  in  which  the  change  of  ownership  of  a 
vessel  was  entered,  and  a  simple  certificate  from  the 
registrar  was  a  sufficient  token  that  the  person  named  in 
it  was  the  legal  owner.    Torrens  asked  himself  why  such 
a  cheap  and  easy  method  should  not  be  adapted  to  the 

transfer  of  land. 

When  South  Australia  acquired  respof  able  go\ern- 
ment  Tornns  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Ade- 
laide, and  commenced  to  advocate  his  improved  system. 
But  he  was  opposed  and  ridiculed.    Lawyers  declared 
that  land  had  been  transferred  by  means  of  title-deeds 
from  time  immemorial,  and  that  no  other  method  would 
give  an  owner  security  of  tenure.    The  Chief  Justice 
said  that  mere  registration  would  not  suffice,  \\hen 
Torrens  brought  a  bill  embodying  his  suggestions  before 
Parliament  he  was  laughed  at.    How  could  a  layman 
presume  to  argue  that  another  method  was  easy  and  sate, 
when  experienced  lawyers  assured  him  that^it  would  never 
do  '    But  Torrens  insisted  that  it  would  do,  and  the 
Sdlith  Australian  Parliament,  despite  the  opposition  ot 
the  legal  members,  believed  him.    The  Real  Property 
Act  was  passed  in  1858,  and  Torrens  himself,  resignm-  his 
seat  in  Parliament,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  regula- 
tions under  it,  and  superintend  their  working. 

The  result  was  completely  successful.  A  landowner 
who  registered  his  properly  under  the  rorrcns  Act 
received  the  duplicate  ot  a  certificate  which  the  office 
retained  ;  and  this  was  perfect  evidence  of  his  possession. 
If  he  wished  to  sell,  the  purchaser  obtained  the  certificate 
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from  him  and,  on  the  sale  being  re^  teml  the  chanee 
of  ownership  complete;  if  L  ^t^  1 'ed  o  Lrt3 
ho  cert.hcato  was  taken  to  the  Registrar's  Office  afd 
the  mortgage  was  marked  upon  it.  Th,  was  no  defav 
the  process  ^as  cheap,  and  anybody  could  by  mvine  a 

;^:e^n;rar:^^^ 

The  other  Australian  coir  ni 

the  Torrens  system,  and  it 

French  colonics.    Indeed,  J. 

treatise  on  Colonization  aw 

that  such  a  system  of  land 

success  of  a  colony.    He  c! 

idea  had  a  Frenchman  for  it 

years  before  it  was  workc.' 

Australia.    It  may  be  so  ; 

nothing  to  any  inventor  bi 
system  fvom  his  experience 
above,  not  from  any  book  o' 
In  the  last  quarter  of  th 
questions  began  to  assun 
had  not  previously  hpd.  t> 
of  the  growth  of  a  disti  Lai 
po  itics.   The  trade  unions,  in  thf 
industrial  organizations,  rnodell. 
societies  of  the  same  kinf!     an  I 
purely  industrial  functio  tlx 
original  character.    The  ea.  lest  n 
of  workmen  to  raise  wages  occurred  |,s 

demand  ^^'^"^^  ''''  ^^'^'^       .   ...ider  the 

demand  made  by  seamen  and  labourers  usual  employed 

cause  it  'did       f     \^  ■        '  tlt^'niand  was  resisted  be- 

nor  from  T  ''^'''^y     '^^'^'^^  or  labourers, 

nor  from  madequacy  of  wages  hitherto  paid  '  but  from 
combination  on  the  part  of  the  n,en,  whiShey  LCe 
seaTon^  of  ^he^^^'^  '''''  aK; 
But  there  is  no  clear  •  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
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omaniml  trade  unions  before  the  beginning  of  the  gold- 
fields- era.  There  was  a  Masons'  Society  in  Melbourne 
in  185<),  but  wliether  it  was  a  true  trade  uuu)n  is  not  clear. 
In  185r,,  however,  tliere  were  eertainly  unions  of  stone- 
niasons  both  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and  they  adopteU 
from  a  kindred  society  in  the  same  trade  in  Otago,  ^ew 
Zealand,  tlM>  idea  of  agitating  for  an  eight-hours  working 
day  The  eight  hours  day,  like  trade  unionism  itself, 
and  like  the  political  projects  of  the  Cluutists,  was  an 
English  working-class  i.Ual.  It  was  adopted  m  nearly 
all  trades  in  which  there  were  trade  unions.  Attei-  18 <W 
there  were  several  trade  union  congresses  ;  and  the  lact 
that  the  first  gathermg  of  the  kind  took  place  four  years 
before  the  first  inter-colonial  conference  of  politicians  on 
any  question  of  public  interest  is  noteworthy. 

The  object  of  these  congresses  was  primarily  to  consiaer 
matters  of  concern  to  trade  unions  ;  but  there  were  also 
manifestations  of  political  tendency.  Thus  the  t-ongress 
of  1884  passed  a  resolution  strongly  favouring  the  pay- 
ment of  members  of  Parlianu  nt  in  those  colonies  where 
the  system  did  not  yet  prevail,  aiid  one  reason  givea  tor 
it  was  that  it  would  enable  the  working  elass  'to  get  proper 
men  to  represent  them,  men  who  und.  r  stood  and  knew 
how  to  advocate  their  wants.' 

But  the  idea  of  working  class  representation^was  tar 
other  than  that  of  forming  a  distinct  Labour  Party.  Ihe 
unionists  of  the  congresses  hoped  at  most  to  return  a 
sufficient  number  of  members  of  Parliament  for  electorates 
in  v.hich  there  were  working  class  majorities,  to  influence 
legislation  on  advanced  liberal  lines.  It  was  not  till 
after  1890  that  labou.-  groups  began  to  appear  as  distinct 
political  factors,  and  not  till  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Commonwealth  that  they  were  serious  competitors 
for  power  in  the  political  arena. 

The  year  1890  was  the  pivot  of  the  movement.  A  great 
maritime  strike  occurred  in  that  year.  A  steamship 
captain  dismissed  a  fireman  who  was  a  member  ot  the 
Seamen's  Union.  The  union  took  up  the  mans  cause, 
and  a  strike  commenced-   At  about  the  same  time  a 
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society  of  ship  h  officers,  having  been  unable  to  secure 
an  increase  of  pay,  and  observing  that  trade  union 

methods  were  Konornlly  more  successful  than  their  own 
ftad  been  took  steps  to  affiliate  with  the  Trades  Hall 
Council  of  Melbourne.  To  this  the  shipowners  stronely 
objected.  I  hey  required  that  the  officers'  society  should 
renounce  the  conn(>xion  l„'f„ro  consideration  was  given 
to  their  rates  of  jmy.  But  the  society  objected  to  its 
freedom  to  jo.a  with  others  being  interferi  with,  and 
refused.  A  stnk,.  of  offic  c-rs  onsuc.l ;  and  the  seamen, 
hrerr  and  whait-iabourers  decided  to  ^nipport  them  by 
8tr»^  also ;  so  that  the  whole  shipping  trade  was 
scd. 

he  dispute  rapidly  spread  to  other  trades,  for  the 
un  onists  believed  themselves  to  be  face  to  face  with  an 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  crush  the 
unions  from  which  they  derived  protection.    A  general 
unrest  atfected  organized  labour  throughout  Australia. 
Ihe  Shearers  Union  went  on  strike  at  the  very  time  when 
the  fleeces  were  rc  adv  to  be  cut.    The  issue  was  joined 
between  organized  labour  and  combined  capital— between 
workmen  who  would  or.ly  negotiate  through  their  unions 
and  objected  to  work  with  non-unionists,  and  employers 
who  maintained  their  right  to  employ  'free  labour' 

J  he  maritime  strike  lasted  three  mofiths.  and  was  a 
cause  of  mtease  bitterness.    It  ended  when  the  workmen 
had  nearly  exhausted  their  funds  and  saw  their  unions 
brought  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.    For  they  were 
fighting  a  very  wealthy  combination  of  employers  who 
were  determined  as  some  of  their  spokesmen  said,  to 
break  Trac^es  Hall  domination.'    But  the  failure  of 
1890  changed  the  character  of  Australian  unionism,  and, 
ultimately,  of  Australian  politics.    The  union  leader^ 
-  '  2  can  to  preach  the  necessity  for  political  aggression. 
U .  ^  h      nr.ist  be  transferred  to  the  legislative  chambers. 
riU'uiiniefl.iii;-  action  must  achieve  what  strikes  had 

h.  i,ai  Party  from  this  period  became  an  aggressive 
^  r  'fica!     .  inization  with  independent;  aims.  Jppg 
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as  its  elected  representatives  were  not  strong  enough  to 
stand  alone,  they  threw  their  weight  into  the  scale  in 
favour  of  policies  as  nearly  in  conformity  with  their  own 
ideals  as  they  could  induce  other  parties  to  propose. 
Sonietin^es  thev  managed  to  count  almost  as  many  votes 
as  either  of  the  two  other  parties,  and  then  they  supported 
the  one  which  would  make  most  concessions  to  them 
In  onlv  one  colony  did  a  Labour  Govennnent  hoist  itselt 
into  being  before  Federation, namely,  in  Queensland,  where 
in  1899  Anderson  Dawson,  the  labour  leader  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  formed  a  Ministry  which  endured  only 
a  few  days.  But  since  1900  there  have  been  several 
Labour  Governments  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  every 
State  except  Victoria.  . 

The  gro\vth  of  manufacturing  industries  naturally 
brought  into  existence  a  number  of  laws  regulating 
factories     In  late  years  much  attention  has  been  directed 
to  legal  methods  of  settling  disputes  between  employera 
and  workmen.    The  Victorian  Wages  Board  system  did 
not  however,  originate  from  a  desire  to  prevent  strikes, 
though  it  has  been  used  for  that  purpose,  but  as  a  means 
of  suppressing  '  sweating  '  in  certain  industries.  Lnder 
cover  of  protective  duties  trades  had  sprung  up  in  which 
there  was  fierce  competition  to  supply  a  very  limited 
market,  and  the  inquiries  of  a  Commission  showed  that 
the  remuneration  of  labour  in  them  was  miserably  low. 
In  1885,  therefore,  Alexander  Peacock,  the  minister  re- 
sponsible for  factory  inspection  in  the  Ministry  of  Sir 
George  Turner,  devised  the  plan  of  giving  power  to  the 
Government  to  appoint  a  wages  board  for  any  industry 
in  which  it  appeared  desirable  that  wages  should  be  faxed 
by  such  an  agency.    A  \N  ages  Board  consisted  of  an 
equal  number  of  members  representing  employers  and 
emplovcd-' a  jury  of  trade  experts '-  presided  over  by 
a  chairman  who  was  not  interested  in  the  industry 
affected.    It  might  fix  wages,  hours  of  labour,  and  piece- 
work rates,  and  lay  down  rules  for  the  conduct  ot  the 
industry  ;  and  its  determinations  had  the  force  ot  law. 
The  system  proved  successful  in  the '  sweated  mdustnes. 
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thi^^^  sinee  been  greatly  extended;  so  that  in  1914 

i\ew  feouth  \\ales  and  Western  Australia  preferred  to 
.  provide  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  by^Smtion 

to  i  n.  r  V  ^  '    w!"'^  P'^"'        afterwards  grafted  on 
to  It  an  Industrial  Court  for  hearing  appeals  from  deter 
mmatoons  by  boards.    These  n.ethoc  s  have  bee^; 
adopted  smce  the  rise  of  the  Labour  Party  as  a  po^^^^^^^^ 

Education  in  Australia  virtually  has  no  historv  fill 
after  constitutional  government  was  inaugurat       '?he  " 
were  of  course  schools  before  then,  and  there  were  in 
quiries  and  experhnents,  but  no  rea'l  educadona  "  li  y 
ihe  convict  schoolmaster  was  at  first  in  charae  H-^ 
advertisements  may  be  read  in  early  Sydney  newfpape^ 

extra  .  Kobert  Lowe  directed  attention  to  the  need  for 
an  improvement  in  1844,  when  a  committee  under  his 

Aeu  South  \\ales  received  no  education  whatever  The 
estabhshnient  of  a  Board  of  National  Education  In  1848 
brough   about  a  substantial  iniprovenient     But  it  ™ 
Henry  Parkes  by  his  Public  Schools  Act  of  1867  who  et 
in  operation  the  system  which  continued  to  satisfv  thl 
demands  of  the  country  till  recent  ti  1   ^vhen  Ch 
impulses  were  given  to  educational  etiort  b^a  raS 
improvement  of  n.ethod,  a  clearer  perception  of  ain^ and 
a  sounder  system  fc .  training  teach^Ts.  '  ^ 

refom  IrhX''"!.'  ^ov  protection,  land 

'ars  kftr  Ml'  ^Z^,^,  ^"^"^^f  «"^^rage  in  the  stormy 
nf    A     I-     ?  '  ^"  educational  ideal  likewise 

Ihe  educational  system  of  the  State  nmst  be  '  W* 
ompulsory,  and  secular.'    In  Victoria  their  poLy  J^s 

embodied  m  a  bill  introduced  by  Wilberforce  HcZn  ^ 
*>/U.    I   set  up  a  Department  of  Public  Instruct  S 

made  school  attendance  obligatorv  it  nnon^H     ?  ' 

throughout  the  country,  and  ifpt^iWLTea^t^^^^^^^^^ 
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^ihnv  thin  secular  instruction  to  the  scholars. 
ICict  '  u4  cLe  toto  force  in  1873  ta»  had  many 

It  remains  as  ir  n  Australian  States  there  is  pro- 

STcr':rnat:?!-  '%^,a.h  .or  .he  .tudiou,  youth 

Terr/hc  L^i  >ate &.fci,  "^S«.         three  years 

;C  b  ng  oS,g  to  lie  suggestion  of  ChMers  whose 
tot  offieW  post  was  that  of  Inspector  of  Schools  and 
Sose  wOTk  in  that  capacity  convn.ced  tarn  that  the 
Toiner  stone  of  any  scheme  for  raising  the  standard  of 
SrnTng  in  thB  country  must  be  a  University.  Latrobc^ 
Stenant-Govemor,  gave  his  cordml  support,  and 
tv^cn  thr"chemc  reached  fruition  the  hrst  Chancellor, 
Eedmot'd  Barry,  watci.ed  over  the  early  fort«»^  of  the 
TIniversitv  of  Melbourne  with  pa  c  .nal  c  e\  otion.  la^^ 
Un  veS itV  of  Adelaide  (1874)  was  the  thn.  to  arise,  that 
f  T!?man?a  (189(»)  the  fourth.    The  Universities  of 
of  Tasmania    18  K  ^^^^  ^^^^  Mest-born 

f/atTthl  bi^^^^^^^^  to  be  founded.    All  of  them 

admit  iomen  fo  their  degrees,  following  the  example  set 
W  Alelbm  n^^^  ^vhi^h  took  this  step  at  the  instance  of  the 
dLineuiXd  historian  Charles  Henry  Pearson,  who  while 
he  oS  ed  a  seat  in  the  \  ietorian  Legislature,  introduced 
and  cSd  through  a  bill  opening  the  University  to 

by  Government 

^nmts  and  soTue  of  them  have  also  benefited  from  gener- 
Sfts  by  wealthy  citizens.     The  Lhallis  bequest 
Ze  Svdne/'-^n  endowment  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  milhon 
^unS  S  the  Ru8s.ll  bequest  added  an  additional 
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hundred   thousand   pounds   to   th.   f  ^ 
received  nearly  a  hundre    thl    ^  Adelaide 
Thomas  Elder    The  PO"nds  from  Sir 

by  these  and  otheJ  endotZ'^^^^^^^^  '^"^  ^^^^ 
promoted  not  only  by  the  In^  '  ""^'^^'^^  been 
also  under  the  inspira^ni  «^  P^^^s,  but 

knowledge  hav^'Cfo  "th  "\  ""^T  contributions  to 
their  Universi  iesTonot  f I  "'^^  distinction  and  for 

The  early  ^ZntZTl  Z^^:'^^^^^^^ 
ectures  of  Hearne  on  eon  htu^^^^^  ^o  the 

feet  of  a  master  whose  work  *  I  "  ^lie 
m  its  day  and  is  still  im^ortan^  incomparably  excellent 
later  times  might  pursue  1      ^^'"^"^^^  «t"^ent  in 

direetion  of  thf  disco  "rer  ofTh  f^^^^^  ""^er  the 
Edgeworth  David  -  ai 'd  a  Mo  H  "^^8"^^^  Pol-> 

might  learn  more  t'h;'"  ^'  text  Zr  ''"i'"* 
one  whose  original  researches  ^  '  '""^^  ^^^^ 
branch  of  anthr%olo;;"Si:inX'n;r * 
Eut";^rn"  bT  f  t°°^      Europrr^its  emture  is 
which'Tsfn^heltcaseTtTr''"  ^^^^^  ^-^^ca 

of  being  remote  fr^m  ^he  t'rce  "  n"- ^-^vantage 
century  of  settle'nent  the  ^'^^  baS- 

four  months,  or  longer  T  f  ^'  ^""^^^"^  ^^'^"Pied 

encountered  ;  and  theTscl""XTl'^ 
shortened  the  time  did  not  oee^r  until  ?h  '  T^'^^'^^^^y 
on  the  point  of  disnlacinat^,.    •  steamship  was 

traffio.^It  was  L  th?&^^^^^^  ^^e  passenger 

that  the  American  nav. .  nmet^enth  century 

ducted  his  impor  in  rcfen  fi^^^^^^  ^-  ^^"r^-  ^on- 

of  winds  and  currents  "nd  sr  'r^u'  "^''^  c«"r«e« 
.^hips  outward  bounffVom  Eng^^^^^^^  f  of 
of  running  across  the  Indinn  n  ^^/"•'^t^aha,  instead 
Good  HopI  almost  in  a ^^^7  ?  ^^^^"^  ^""o'"  ^be  Cape  of 
the  latitul  of  4f  degree":'  ,  '''^  ^°^-^nto 

•"ect  with  s  ronj,  wXTv  -  -n  V  ^'''"^'^  invariably 

which  would  carry  them  fnr,     T     ^""^  ""^^^ing  seas 
foUowinghisroute  sail  r.      '''''1  ""^'^  ^^P^dly  By 
runs.    The  James' S^i^^-   '^'         astonishingly  quick 
^ame*  Brnnes  m  1864  ran  from  Liverpool  to 
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Melbourne  in  -xty-three  days  and  returned  ^b^^^^ 
(^ace  Horn  to  Liverpool  in  sixty-nme  aa^^.  niaknig  tne 
Suit  of  the  globe  in  one  hundred  and  tlnrty-t^vo  days^ 
Thetarco  Pel  and  other  eUpper  ships  famou^m  the.r  day 
cut  doA^n  the  old  sailing  tnne  by  one  half.  "J^^^^^ 
had  only  discovered  how  much  more  dependable  the 
vdnds  might  be  than  their  predeeessors  had  supposed 
Xn  steam  began  to  enable  their  ser^^ces  to  be  dispensed 
;^h      xt  l85«'the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Company  com 
menced  to  trade  with  Australia,  and  in  later  years  the 
Xustr^ian  has  eome  to  think  himself  imperfeetiy  served 
^he  s  not  able  to  read  in  Adelaide  or  Sydney  lexers  pos  ed 
in  England  a  month  before.    The  opemng  of  t^ie  Suez 
CanaUn  1S09  shortened  the  voyage  between  Aus  ra^^^^^ 
and  England  by  five  thousand  miles,  and  the  mcreasea 
traffic  ifd  naturally  to  iu.provements  in  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  speed  of  the  service. 

The  submarine  cable  has  still  more  ^l^^^ly  i,l"'^^\;P 
this  out-lying  continent  with  Great  Bntam.    There  had 
been  eable  eommunieation  between  London  and  the  ^as 
for  some  years  before  the  system  was  extended  to  Aus 
trnlia    In  those  days  there  was  little  eo-operation  between 
he  eolonls     Partieularist  lines  of  policy  were  pursued 
by  each  o?  them.    The  cable  ought  to  have  been  a  joint 
concem;  but,  failing  that,  the  South  Austi.han  Govern- 
ment had  the  enterprise  to  step  forward  and  do  the 
necessary  eonneeting^'ork.    She  had  in  her  ^^^f^, 
Sul  electrician  in  Charles  Todd,  -\o  ^-^^'^^^^^^^^ 
construction  of  an  overland  telegraph  line  1,9/0  m^f^s  in 
fXc^th  following  Macdouall  Stuart's  track  through  the 
centre  of  Austrflia  to  Port  Darwin.    There  it  was  con- 
nected with  a  deep-sea  cable  laid  by  an  English  company 
between  Port  Darwin  and  Ja^  .    The_  opening  ot  thiB 


between  Tort  iJarwiu  cvu^i  -r       -  , 

line  in  1871  placed  Australia  and  London  withm  a  tew 

of  A«stral:  ^  Gnat  Britain.  Canada,  and  New  Zeatad 
The  lack  of  co-operation  between  colonies  which  lor 
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an  unfortunate  conseruenc^Tn  ^^^'^^^^  ^ad 

f  ruction.    Efforts  weHade  to      "'^  '"'^^'^^ 
to  build  to  a  common^u^o  hnf       T.f*  agreement 
while  Colonial  SccretTr/  ir'^"  gjf 
adoption  of  a  4  ft  81  in  ^   '  ^^'^oniniended  the 

before  the  first  "ne  fll  ^^^^  years 

strueted.  There  wL  nn  f  *°  Gonlburn  was  con- 
gold  diggings":;:"  ?he "  :rf 

Melbourne  to  th!  Port  fHoh J  "^^^  ^'^^^"^  from 
first  lines  were  owne^rbv.        ">  ^^^^       1854.  The 
afterwards  determined  to^rkTrar '       f  ^^^-^e 
way  policy  state  co^ernr         ""^^  '^"d  rail- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Secretary.  vtto'ri;and^stth  Aust^^^^^^  ^^^^"^-^ 
to  the  same  gauge  as  thp  r^r  •  f ^^sinng  to  build 
follow  suit,  an'd  blTth  omL^'P^^  decided  to 

railways.    But  meanwhile  S  Son t^w^      ^  ^ 
a  new  engineer-in-ehief,  a  ScotLpn  appointed 
partisan  of  the  standa;d  or  4  ?t  si''-^^  ^^tense 
left  no  stone  unturned  fo  V"'  ^^"S^-  and  he 

back  to  her  first  love^^egL^L^^^^^^  Sout.  Wales 

other  colonies,  who  efXt'  ^^^P^"^  f^^t^  with  the 
with  comparative  rapidity  an/l'T^  Progressing 
their  policy  once  in  order  to  k^  ^^'^^^^  reversed 

Wales.'    The  Scotch  tgLe/woV^V 
Act  was  repealed  in  1855  ?nd  ^fl,    '  ^852 
engineering  disaster  in  Australia  !  lamentable 
aet.;  (Professor  W.C.Ktnott  p^'  ^^^^mplished 
Ins^tute  of  Engineers.Tor^V  /7ff''"^*°^^^°^«"«n 
...        ''''f  ^vas  that  traffic  has  evJ.  4.c-  1  ■ 
;=^udea  and  trade  madecostlipr  k      u     ,  incom- 
border  between  .he      S  '  tee.V' 
miles  of  railway  i„  the  ooimtrv  ""ere  were  18,000 

a«  the  state  eapita,  e.eept  Sh7L';,rS«  „^e^^^ 
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line  from  Port  Augusta  to  Kalgoorlie  (1.0^3  ^^^^^ 
under  construction  in  that  year,  and  its  opening  vroui 

hatentotrrc  po««ibilitfe^  of  Ufe  for  her  people  ;  and 

have  been  the  outstanding  quahties  of  ^^e  Anglo  baxon 
colonizing  genius ;  and  the  crowning  re ,  alt  democratic 
gternmentTn  these  circumstances  has  been  the  creation 
the  country  of  the  passionate  attachment  of  an  in- 
telligent and  virile  people. 

CHAPTER  XXV 
PAPUA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

ment— strong  feeling  in  '"^J^^"?' Ri„,.kbirdiu2 '—Queens- 
Granville's  surprise— Kanaka  labour—  lilatkDiraiug 

land  regulates  the  labour  traffic. 
Pr^vcst-Paradoi.,  a  French  author  who  ™te  an 
excellent  book  on  the  colonies  uf  his  country  m  1868 
Scted  that  '  some  day  a  new  Monroe  Doctrine  would 
^reven  old  Europe,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
AustraUa,  from  setting  foot  upon  a  smgle  isle  of  the 
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which  met  at  Sydney  in .  colonies 
any  foreign  XXn^r^^Td  t^"^*  ^r'^ 
territory  in  the  Pacific  south^r  .  v  ■  ""^""^  ''^^ 
the  acUevement  of  fe^e«Uon  It  ^l""  "''-  "ntil 
were  too  much  immcrsM  i^fl?  P""?'*  ^ustraha 
to  pay  attemfon  tro  ten  to  teril  Pr'"?!"™'  '^"^ 
stand,  what  their  futurfntcLt  m^ht  h  "^'^^ 
p-oup.  of  island,  powdered  oy^trf^e  of' the  P^'fi^ 

aroused  when  f hey  hay.Teen  awaki^S'f  ^^-""^^  ''<'™ 
by  8ome  striking  ^cireumiSnce  '  ^^  '° 

m  1853,  and  ten  years  later  determined  to  u^  ,  ""' 
penal  settlement    Aft^r  th.  b.  ■  ■      ■  °  ""^  "  » 

1871,  foUowing  ttel^^co-^t^ssirw"  ^.T""""'  ."^ 
of  theCommuL,  between  th^erdfounhTtl^and  Zr""^,  ' 

fessors,  artists,  artisans   a^„d  a  y^JT^^*'' 
oommon  rascals    The  most  Imorof  the  betTeTl ort 
was  the  intrepid  political  writer;  Henri  Eodieiort  TiL 

"rrtothlir'^^^^^^^ 

system  which  th:5\;:m:Xe?h\u  S^^^^^^^^^ 

their  anxioty  increased  when  escani^  and  tt.,      '  ? 
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ment  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  island.  It 
therefore  determined  to  discontinue  the  pructice,  and 
after  1898  convictisni  was  abandoned.  Lp  to  tnai 
date  15,000  prisoners  had  been  transported  to  r>lew 

Caledonia.  .       ,        ^.t  , 

'J'he  British  and  French  joint  occiipation  of  the  iSevv 
Hebrides  presents  a  more  complicated  problem.  A 
French  company  commenced  to  buy  land  in  this  group 
of  islands  in  1882,  and  organized  a  regular  tradmg  service 
betw  them  and  Noumea,  the  chief  town  in  New 
Cale  For  some  years  previously  the  Presbyterian 

Churen  nad  been  conducting  missions  to  the  Pacifac 
Islanders,  and  the  missionaries,  who  were  strongly  posted 
in  the  New  Hebrides,  knew  all  that  was  happening. 
Thev  spread  the  alarm  among  the  churches  of  their 
denomination  in  Australia.    The  Presbyterians,  being  a 
numerous  and  influential  body,  were  able  to  bring  political 
pressure  to  bear,  through  the  Governments  of  the  colonies, 
upon  the  British  Foreign  Office,  which  intimated  to  the 
French  Government  that  the  annexation  of  the  JSew 
Hebrides,  if  that  step  were  contemplated,  would  certainly 
give  offence  in  Australia.    France  gave  an  undertaking 
rot  to  annex  the  islands,  and  in  1887  a  convention  was 
signed  between  the  two  Governments  by  which  the  l^ew 
Hebrides  were  placed  under  a  joint  British  and  French 
commission  of  naval  officers.    This  system  of  government 
is  called  the  Anglo-French  Condominium. 

The  Convention  of  1887  was  modified  by  a  more  de- 
tailed and  elaborate  convention  in  1906,  providing  a 
scheme  of  government  for  the  New  Hebrides.    It  de- 
scribed them  as  '  a  region  of  joint  influence,'  in  which  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  France  enjoy  equal  rights 
of  residence,  personal  protection,  and  trade,  each  retain- 
ing jurisdiction  over  its  own  subjects  '  and  neither  ex- 
ercising a  separate  control  over  the  group.'    A  British 
and  a  French  Resident  C  ommissioner  were  stationed  at 
Vila,  in  the  island  of  Efate.    The  joint  Fwal  Commission 
was  also  continued,  its  functions  being   ^-mly  to  main- 
tain order.   This  somewhat  awkward  arrangement  stiU 
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ha™,g  a„  area  oxcecling  three  iS^Thornd  Zare 

darthe!«  ,  VT"''''"''''  '''""'t  "'terior.  Son  e 
toTt    In  »       "  °' ™8  bound  to  be  directed 

Anstrat  tZZr-  "  '"'^  '»      interest  of 

Australia  that  a  foreign  power  should  be  established  there 

hour  upon  the  study  ot  the  map,  and  had  gi^en  a  Lie 
consideration  to  the  future  the  who'e  nf  \u  ^  ^^  ! 
alreadv  in  riiif^k  u    j      •  '.        ^^^lo-'©  ot  the  island  not 

mucn  trouble.    In  later  years,  when  the  German  vulture 
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began  to  flap  its  wings  in  tins  quarter  ..f  tli.'  ^1o»h'-  nc-ws- 
paw-rs  and  public  men  mre  wont  to  blanc  tlu-  British 
Government  for  its  remissness  ;  and,  truly  that  Govern- 
ment had  been  tardy,  and  had  allowed  itself  to  be  deceived 
by  Gemuan  diplomacy.  But  a'study  of  the  ofticial  papers 
shows  that  the  colonies  themselvt  s  were  also  at  fault. 

Theoretically,  the  eastern  peninsula  of  Papua  had  been 
British  territory  since  is4(i.  when  Lieutenant  ^ule  ot 
H  M  S  Brambk  landed  at  Cape  Possession,  ui  the  Gull  ot 
Papua',  and  hoisted  the  Union  Jack.  But  it  is  not  clear 
that  he  acted  under  formal  orders  to  declare  Bn  ish 
sovereignty,  or  that  his  act  hud  more  validity  than  had 
those  of  two  East  India  merchantmen  who  'took  pof  e-ssion 
of  New  Guinea  and  other  islands  of  Torres  Strait,  in  1 793. 
The  Admiralty,  in  a  memorandum  over  twenty  years  later 
than  Yule's  action,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
territory  was  more  than  nominally  British. 

Not  until  1867  -^id  any  body  of  persons  in  Australia  turn 
towards  Papua  as  a  field  for  development.    In  that  year 
a  small  New  Guinea  Company  was  formed  in  Sydney.  It 
applied  to  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  for  assist- 
ance   That  Government  was  not  prepared  to  grant  any, 
but  forwarded  a  memorandum  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment urging  the  annexation  of  New  Gmnea  as  '  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Australian  colonies. 
Lord  Derby's  Ministry,  which  was  then  in  power,  was 
icily  unsympathetic.    It  refused  to  give  any  plan  ot 
voluntary  settlement  the  sanction  of  Imperial  authority, 
nor  would  it  undertake  to  confirm  any  titles  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  whith  persons  who  embarked  in  such  a 
venture  might  profess  to  take  from  the  natives.  ihe 
Sydney  Company  thereupon  dropped  the  venture. 

A  party  of  adventurous  young  men  who  set  out  from 
Sydney  in  1872  to  explore  Papua  with  a  view  to  settlement 
came  to  misfortune  by  shipwreck  and  murder  by  blacks. 
Thus  a  bad  beginning  had  been  made.  A  failure,  a  dis- 
aster, and  the  official  frown  of  Downing  Street  marked 

the  first  phase.  tt -ir  cs  »    •!•  t 

The  discoveries  of  Captain  Moresby  in  H.M.b.  Jiaa%lisK 
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-ten,  ,.ap„a  .....Hni't  t  'o^^mZnt' 

en  ..,„„„„,..„,  g,„  up  for  the  amusement  of  t  :  „lt  ';'  ' 
Australian  colonies  what  their  view.s  were    Tl^.  IhI  i 

Secretary  Jihl'^U::^:!;!^:^,^:^^^^^^^^^^ 

that  »„„e  orthe  cSu^\vc  If'iX.arTXn'  T'' 

Governor  Bowen  reported  from  Victoria  H,.  1  Ti  ' 

a  passionate  interest  in  Papua  report til  o^  "'^"'^ 
througli  Covcrnor  (  airns  tlla^  bnHif/lL^^?^ 
as  yet  in  the  destiny  of  xlw"  n.^^,'^^*^^,",^.  t^^en 
or  the  outside  public  of  that  eolony  ^^'''''^'y 
The  only  Australian  statesman  who  at  this  datP  n«7^^ 
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wrote  an  emphatic  luemoranduni  pointing  out  that  tlie 
colonization  of  Papua  by  a  foreign  power  would  gm>  rise 
to  many  onibarrassnionts,  whilst  its  colonization  by  L.reat 
Britain  would  be  hailed  with  universal  approbation.  But 
Governor  Robinson,  in  forwanling  Parkes's  memorandum 
to  London,  threw  cold  water  over  its  argtunent,  and  sug- 
gested doubts  as  to  whether  there  was  any  serious  public 
opinion  on  the  subject,  it  was,  at  all  events,  clear  that 
there  was  ho  disposition  on  the  })art  of  the  Australian 
Governments  to  share  the  cost  of  administering  the  coun- 
try if  it  were  anncxid  by  Great  Britain,  and,  as  the  Im- 
perial Government  saw  no  reason  for  imposing  the  cost  on 
the  British  taxpayer,  there  seemed  no  more  to  be  said. 
So  ended  the  second  phase. 

The  third  opened  in  1875,  when  Queensland  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  the  contiguity  of  Papua  to  her  territory  gave 
her  a  special  interest  in  its  future.    The  Queensland  Par- 
liament passed  resoluti(Mis  urging  annexation  upon  the 
Imperial  Government.    But  the  other  colonies  refused 
to  join  in  bearing  the  cost  of  administration,  notwith- 
standing tliat  a  rum,  ur  had  gained  currency  that  Ger- 
many was  thinking  i.f  plantuig  her  flag  in  the  Pacific. 
Lord  Carnarvon,  when  th'i  fear  was  brought  under  his 
notice,  brushed  it  aside  as  .unvorthy  of  credence.    '  The 
German  Government  has,  1  am  informed,'  wrote  the 
Secretary  of  State,  'very  lately  intimated  that  it  has  no 
intention  of  acquiring  colonies,  and  this  intimation  has 
special  reference  to  New  Guinea.'    The  sequel  to  the 
story  shows  how  ill-informed  the  Foreign  Office  was  as  to 

Germany's  designs.  .   j  xu  * 

But  at  the  same  time  Lord  Carnarvon  promised  that 
the  Imperial  Government  would  move  as  desu-ed  if  the 
Australian  colonies  would  pay  the  expense  of  governing 
the  territory  annexed;  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
who  succeeded  him  at  the  Colonial  Office,  plainly  laid 
down  the  principle  'that  the  Australian  colonies  must 
bear  the  cost  of  an  enterprise  in  which  this  country  is  not 
directly  concerned,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  interest  and 
importance  to  those  colonies.' 
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tho\tSS^„"'„V.  Wri^rr''  in  .Sou,h..r„  J-apua,  and 

iHn  with  headquarterg  at  Fiii     TK«  ■  . 

Arthur  f',  ^,1         /^^»«»  tti-  riji.    ine  ConumsMoner  Sir 

Wore  .he  Co/onial  j:^r:,a;  «  Tlt^'.^" 
«     Fr^HTnT"'^  '^^y  W  for  govern  L: 

Colonial  Secretary,  and  he  scouted  til  ^' 

3-ar  .er„.  to  .h'o«e  .hioi^ra^^'on'  d3""Z« 

was   no  reason  for  supposine  '  that  f...  rv.  V. 

Mcl  wraith,  the  Queensland  pCier  had  bet  J  iT^' 
mation  than  the  Imnprini  better  mfor- 

Th^  *  British  Foreign  Office  bv  Bprlin 

ine  case  was  so  urffont  ihnt  i>        1 1  "J  J^ernn. 

about  terms     So  mm  ^^"^^J,"^^  aliord  to  parley 

Februarv^SS't  ■  '  n  ^^"^^^'^^^   ^'abJed   to  London 

authority  by  cable  '    kit  T^Tn  ""l  ^'"P^^^^^ 

the  nighUrfof  too  m^nv  bSck  "'r'^'^  '.'""^^^ 
his  predecessor's         •  i    •         men— now  disregarded 

QuefnlTd  r'arli^r  e^^^^^^  ^-''"l^tions  of  the 

unless  CLL  lsZed  ^thl^  '"-^"^^^^  '^^''^^ 

would  approve  of  the  J      ?  ""P^"'"" 

«  wouia  adopt  the  necessary  resolutions.'   He  re- 
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plied  to  that  etiect  by  letter,  not  by  the  more  expeditious 
medium  of  thp  c  .  We.  in  March. 

Mcl  Uail  .  was,  l.wc-.'^r,  a  man  of  energetic  re.olutiou. 
and  kn^w  vl.at  .an  agents  in  the  Pacihc  were 
doing  he  c.  .r  ..acr.d  th  .t  the  matter  was  too  pressmg  to 
be  any  longev  «Uarg  out  by  the  leisurely  me  hod  of 
officlaf  correspondence.  One  morning  m  April,  when 
the  Colonial  Secretary  opened  his  newspaper,  he  found 
there  to  his  great  astonishment,  a  telegram  informing 
the  worM  that  the  Queensland  Government  had  taken 
poL^ssion  of  New  Ciuinea.  When  Lord  Derby  recovered 
his  breath  he  cabled  to  the  Governor,    Please  telegraph 

"fcttad'happened  was  that  Mcllwraith  1-1  sent  m- 
structions  to  Ghester,  the  police  magistrate  at  Thursday 
JsLnd  to  take  possession  of  'so  much  of  the  islaf  as 
was  not  already  in  the  occupation  or  possession  of  the 
Dutch.'    Chester  executed  his  missum  on  April  ^-  JJ^^ 
Queensland  Government,  Mcllwraith  informed  Derby 
S  acted  '  under  the  full  belief  that  the  matter  was  too 
urgent  to  admit  of  the  delay  necessarily  involved  in 
wSg  for  instructions   from   the  Imperial  Govern- 
meni'     From   information    'obtained    from  various 
sources,'  he  also  said,  'there  appeared  to  be  every 
probabiUty  of  the  island  being  taken  possession  of  by  a 

'"Zifrd  'D^by  was  angry,  and  repudiated  Mellwraith's 
action.  He  refused  to  recognize  the  ^ 
was  unauthorized,  and  theretore  "^^^^1^^-  ^"1^,'' 
the  'most  positive  terms  that  "  the  apprehension  enter- 
tained in  Australia  that  some  foreign  power  was  about  to 
establish  itself  on  the  shores  of  New  Guinea  apF-s  to 
have  been  altogether  ^^^^^^'^'^^^'^^^^^^ 

inquiries  which  have  been  made  by  Her  Majesty  »  Govern- 
ment have  given  them  the  strongest  reasons  for  believmg 
^It  no  such  step  has  been  contemplated.  Before  many 
more  montlis  had  passed  Lord  i;erby  was  ieit  m  no  dou^ 
that  the  Premier  of  Queensland  ^^^^^^'^'^''^^^J^S^ 
the  situation  aU  along,  and  that  the  German  ChanceUor. 
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Meamvhile  the  Australian  colonies  had  unanimously 
ralhed  to  Mcllwraith's  support.    His  prompt  action  was 
applauded  throughout  the  country,  and  the  six  Govern- 
ments undertook  to  share  with  Queensland  the  cost  of 
admmistermg  Papx.a.    Lord  Derby  had  these  expressions 
of  opinion  brought  before  him  repeatedly  during  the  re- 
mainder of  1883  and  the  early  part  of  1884,  but  still  he 
woidd  not  ratify  what  had  been  done.    He  felt  safe  in 
holding  back  because  in  June  188.3  he  had  inquired  of  the 
foreign  Office  whether  the  Government  could  'rely  with 
confidence  on  the  absence  of  interference  by  any  foreicn 
power  and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Granville,  hfd 
rephed  (June  26)  that  he  had  '  reason  to  believe  thkt  no 
such  action  is  intended  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  power  ' 
Granville  also-himself  a  model  of  polished  and  txSl 
pohteness-was  soon  to  discover  how  the  blue-eyed  Ger- 
man had  looked  him  in  the  face  and  sworn  to  the  thinir 
that  was  not.  """^k 

In  1 S84  the  German  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  Count 
Munster,  began  openly  to  reveal  an  interest  in  the  Pacific 
He  informed  Lord  Granville  that  the  German  Government 

P«n,!f  ""^'If^        f "^^^  °"  the  north  side  of 

Papua  nught  be  available  as  a  field  for  German  enterprise 
IV  ow,  at  this  very  time  (August  1884),  under  the  persistent 
pressure  of  the  Australian  colonies,  the  British  Cabinet  had 
ust  decided  to  proclaim  a  protectorate  over  the  whole  is- 
land except  the  part  occupied  by  the  Dutch.  But  they  had 
not  yet  taken  dehnite  action  to  that  end.  and  the  Germans 
were  much  better  informed  about  British  intentionsTan 
British  statesmen  had  been  about  those  of  the  Germans 

%Mth  the  result  that,  as  stated  in  Lord  Granville's  bio- 

Tfhl  P-  ^'ih  '  the  decisions 

of  the  Cabinet  were  not  carried  out  in  their  entirety' 

to  lit?  '''''  ^""^'^y^^^l  tlie  British  officer 

to  make  the  annexation  was  delayed,  while  the  Undpr- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  was  seSt  to  Berlin  to  confer 
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with  Prince  Bismarck,  the  German  Government  having 
intimated  through  th*  Embassador  that  there  ought  to  be 
'  a  friendly  u  ^derstanding  by  means  of  a  Commission.' 

But  while  the  conference  in  Berlin  was  actually  in 
progress— a  conference  suggested  by  Germany  professedly 
with  a  view-  of  arriving  at  a  'friendly  understanding,' 
but  really,  as  will  presently  appear,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  Bismarck  to  make  a  coup— while  the  British 
representative,  sent  over  in  good  faith,  was  conversing 
with  the  German  Chancellor— a  German  ship  was.  speeding 
full  steam  to  Papua  and  had  annexed  the  north  part  and 
several  of  the  adjacent  islands  before  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  knew  that  anything  definite  had  been  deter- 
mined upon.    'I  think  the  German  Government  have 
behaved  very  shabbily  by  you,'  wrote  the  Under-Secretary 
to  Granville,  who  had,'  indeed,  in  the  innocence  of  his 
heart,  been  utterly  deceived.    He  protested  in  his  most 
gentlemanly  manner :  '  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
quite  unprepared  for  such  an  announcement.'  Bismarck 
knew  tt.at ;  but  his  deep  bass  chuckle  could  not  be  heard 

in  London.  , 

The  Australian  colonies  were  very  sore,  considering 
that  their  interests  had  been  sacrificed,  but  they  could 
do  no  more  than  protest.  They  had  to  be  content  with 
the  annexation  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  island, 
which  was  effected  by  Commodore  Erskine  in  October 
1884.  From  that  date  until  the  Commonwealth  came 
into  being  the  administration  of  British  New  Guinea 
was  carr  led  on  by  Queensland,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
six  colonies. 

Samoa  was  also  annexed  by  Germany  in  1884.  l^iji 
had  become  a  British  possession  ten  years  before  (October 
1874). 

However  much  Lord  Derby,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
and  Lord  Granville  may  be  blamed  for  letting  orthem 
New  Guinea  slip  through  their  fingers,  the  historical  facts 
make  it  clear  thot  the  lack  of  co-operatio..  among  the 
Australian  colonies  at  an  earlier  period  was  really  respon- 
sible for  the  mischance.    Closely  absorbed  in  their  local 
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^tes  had  a"  ''T"'^         ™»  boundaries. 

ItJhoulH  In  »«'«'."sion,  but  ho  stoMl  almost  alone 

oerea  tiiat  tlicj  were  young  communities  whose  wort  of 
.nreSes'''Tt'"?^  """f""^  'herrel^i.:' 
n,otheT3„  would  Taveh  ^"""'T  ^"^''^ 

sugar-eane  .iekls  of  Queensland    ™  ' 

ve«L  ofi&rTh:  st^ir™ir.3f ' 

not*  :r  aroZrl' a"  '^f-  '^^""^ 

in  fctane 'fli^T  '""'"'r'^     Queensland  for  work 

agrLuVJ^t  that  s?atr'  ker  '^"P'^*' 
of  labour,  without  «h  i.  ii     *  ™'  " 

industries  sueecS    T  u  (7  71.!"?°'?^'''"' 
occnrK.d  to  T)„K  ,  ^         ™    "t'l'zi'ig  Kanaka  labour 

to  sXv  ii  ^t? "»  E"gl-!.  sailor  who  settled 
a  vT  pfofiUl,  f.  f  d'-^lop  what  became 

To™^,  an  ISe  ^if  ,r  °'  "'^ 

experiienting    He  "Itnrt  '""d  »' 

becamelSsted  in  a  n,  ""d 
northern  «ue«  l^d     ?t  P''°P^'''«  « 

he  originally  imi^rted  fl  ^""■•-grawing  th»t 

and  when  h.  ,  i  ?  ""^  ""■'■^  hundred  Kanakas, 
ana  when  he  had  found  their  labvur  to  be  useful  and 
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profitable,  other  growers  of  tropical  products  followed 

^''TheTlanders  wore  recnntcd  by  owners  of  luggers,  who 
professed  to  enter  into  contracts  with  them  by  which 
they  were  to  serve  for  a  term  of  years  in  the  Queensland 
Sins,  and  were  to  be  returned  safely  to  their 
fslands  at  the  end  of  the  period.    But  the  natives  of 
different  islands  spoke  different  languages  and  the  onl> 
common  medium  of  speech  was  a  pidgin  English,  ^lueh 
only  a  comparatively  few  of  them  understood,  \\hat 
?hey  were  contracting  to  do  was  very  rarely  reahzed 
The  '  contracts,'  indeed,  were  but  a  device  to  obscure  the 
real  nature  of  this  traffic  inhuman  flesh  and  b  ood,  which 
as  practised  in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  was  nothmg  better 
than  a  disguised  form  of  slavery.    Kidnapping  or  black- 
birding,'  as  it  was  popularly  called,  had  very  httle  resject 
for  \J  humanity  or  the  natural  rights  of  the  islanders. 
T   G   Paton   one  of  the  best-known  missionaries  who 
worked  in  the  islands,  declared  that  'many  of  the  natives 
are  taken  away  fraudulently  and.  by  force  from    he  r 
native  lands.'    The  natives  themselves  called  it,  m  their 
ou-n  speech,  'man-stealing.'    Strong  young  men  were 
Led  on  board  the  luggers,  or  carried  off  by  ^^"^ 
force,  not  infrequently  after  th«  "^^^^^/^^^f"^^'  ^."^'^^ 
thev  were  ever  returned  to  their  islands  at  all,  it  was 
as  experts  in  vices  which  they  had  acquired  upon  the 
plantations.    Sometimes  they  were  paid  for  their  labour 
only  in  trumperies.     Thus,  in  one  certified  instance,  a 
Kanaka,  after  five  months'  ser^-ic•e  on  boaixl  a  vessel  re- 
ceived four  handkerchiefs,  some  pipes,  and  a  few  figs  of 

^""^Graxc  scandals  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  traffic. 
The  Queensland  Government  in  1 868  legislated  to  regulate 
it,  but  some  of  the  very  bad  instances  of  kidnappmg  and 
murder  occurred  uller  the  passage  of  that  nieasure.  ihe 
^ij-^.^cal  ..-..u.it^  nf  fhP  notorious  '  Bully  '  Hayes,  one  of 
the  most  desperate  of  the  blackbirding  skippers,  and  of 
others  engaged  in  the  same  business,  were  liardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  methods  adopted  by  the  slave-raiders 
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years  -ondting         ™  c^rd 

system  of  suDervi«i„n  i ,  ™'  *  """^  stringent 

Kanakas  were  ;«.id  a  mtim™Tr* 

were  retume  •  to  (l.eir  h  ^nT         P''  They 

contract  period.  andTv^  Ztt^Vi^i.^Pte""  '"f 
the  planters.    But  as  sonn  «^  +^  71^  service  of 

strong  in  Queensland  ;ol4t  1  deWn"'  ^/''^  ^^^^"^^ 
made  on  the  importaCi  of  *  ,  "","f^  ^''^'^^"1*  was 
gravity  of  the  arittd'^StaW 
manent  source  of  labour  supply  lortl  e  inf  '  ^  P^'"" 
ciated  generally.  When  On  ll  ^  ^PP^^" 
tion  it  was  quite  unrst^ood  5^^^ 

ended,  and  that  the  CommTln  H  ^''^■Y•^*^'»  ^ould  be 
lor  protecting  the  suZr  i^.^^^^^ 

of  labour  from  this  aXittedly  1  '^'^''^'^ 
action  uhich  the  VolTon"^^^^^^  T"'^^-  The 

Chapter  XXVIII.      " ""'^^^^"^  took  will  be  related  in 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
THE  MOVEMENT  TOWARDS  FEDERATION 

lusSlt'  1211  iT^r upon  the 

Comnuttee  of  Trlde  a^d  Pi!  'T'^^"^  *he 

Grey  referred  the  subion?  .  ^^^""^^^'T'  *°  ^^^^^  Earl 

to  e^stablishTng  t  jS^^^^^^^  -Edition 

Governor-Gen.  ra!  ?»^oM!d  W  tiie 

whcse.e.hers4«^-S-S:S:t"^^^^^^^ 
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by  the  Parliaments  ;  and  it  was  to  have  certain  powers 
entrusted  to  it  aflecting  the  common  interests  ot  ail 
Australia  It  was  to  take  charge  of  customs  and  excise, 
postal  business,  roads  and  railways,  lighthouse.;,  weights 
and  )-easures  ;  it  was  to  set  up  a  geaeial  Supreme  Court 
to  act  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  colonial  courts  ;  and  it 
was  to  have  power  to  make  laws  on  any  other  subject 
which  might  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Parliaments  of  all 
the  colonies.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  defence  ;  that 
was  to  remain  an  Imperial  concern. 

Earl  Grey  adopted  this  idea,  and  endeavoured  to  carry 
it  out  in  the  measure  of  self-government  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  1  sr,( ».  But  the  tune 
was  not  opportune  for  a  movement  towards  federation. 
Neither  in  Australia  nor  in  England  were  the  c  auses 
popular.  Grev  made  no  strong  fight  for  them,  and  they 
were  struck  out  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

There  was  much  that  was  narrow,  unsympathetic, 
and  marked  by  the  caste-prejudice  of  the  aristocratic 
Whig  in  the  colonial  policy  of  Earl  Grey,  though  he  Avrote 
two  substantial  volumes  to  prove  to  posterity  what  a 
very  enlightened  policy  it  was.    Yet  in  this  particular 
he -or  the  committee  whose  ideas  he  adopted— showed 
a  true  perception  of  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  Australian 
politics.    Here   were    five    separate  communities-six 
when  Queensland  ^^as  separated  from  New  South  Wales 
—all  of  British  origin,  all  populated  principally  by  British 
people,  all  speaking  the  same  language,  all  living  under 
similar  systems  of  government.    Were  they  to  grow  up 
as  foreign  nations,  jealous  of  each  other,  pursuing  separate 
and  often  antagonistic  policies  ?    Or  were  they  to  recog- 
nize that  their  place  in  the  sun,  their  strength  in  resistance, 
their  trade,  wealth,  and  public  convenience  would  be 
enormously  increased  if  they  pooled  their  powers  in  certain 
respects  and  presente.l  a  united  front  to  the  world? 
Why  should  not  the  latter  alternative  be  chosen  ?  ihe 
people  of  the  Australian  colonies  were  not  different  from 
each  other,  as  Frenchmen  were  ditlerent  from  Germans, 
or  Russians  from  Spaniards,  or  Italians  from  Swedes. 
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NervtuL'nCV'^  ^^-^  -  «^-0P-run  in 

Australia,  and  trat'alw™  ^ lif  ^^^^^  ''^"^'^ 
made  no  radical  difference  i  ^ 

historical  factors  which  nmko  i  ''^  'l^^position.  The 
not  at  work  liere  A  rLr ''''^  I'atioi.alitics  were 
tude  did  not  conv;rt  p  "nk     .  ^  ^^^'^ree  of  longi- 

nations.    It  ni  ght  £vT  o 

two  or  three  centurts  but  n  .  of 
-en  tendenciest^iha'l  rc  ion  'Z^T i'''' 

new.  'ntroduce  them  in  the 

Porliament.    The' 'l^i    Xl/'E'  f" 
themselves  how  much  thev  l£f  k     ?  ^^'^''"^ 
had  to  become  cTseiom  ^of  tl       l''"'"^"-  ^^^^'^ 
particularist  aims   Vhev  h^d       .  ^^^^ening  effect  of 
that  though  it  was  quite  a  ^  l""  l  '  u'^^'' 
to  be  a  Tfsnianian  o^fgLfnl^Ser^^^  honourable  thing 
finer,  prouder  thing,  and  on"  that  ^iT 
more,  to  be  an  Australian     J       ■^/gmfies  very  much 
the  lesson  upon  the^S  '    Th?sl  ^^^^'"^J.^-Pr--d 
trick  in  New  Guinea  w.^J  one  of  ttrn^^^'^  Bi«marckian 
Questions  of  common  interest  freaiu.iflv  . 

for  a  few  years  it  was  sought  to  deal  vdf  /  T'^' 

of  intercolonial  conferences    Tf  ^«      f  "^^^ns 

that  there  ought  to  be  sonf^  rllT    f  ^^^^^^^  ^^'^^^ 

purpose  ;  ancf  in  ms,  Xn  a  duster  nf  "^r^^^'^y  the 

importance  had  to  be  consSered  ts  sul^^^^^^^^  f  ^^'^^ 

years  previously,  for  the  creation  of  f  S^^^^^^^ 

was  put  into  concrete  sl,anp  S?^  ?       ,  5:"^*^  Council 

Queensland  Premier    A  bni^.    ^  ^  "-""^  the 

ment  of  such  a  Council  wa^r  ^'"f 

Parliament  in  1885    Tan.       ^^^^^  Imperial 

colonies,  as  ^^e  1  as  New'z  aC"     ^-^"^'^  ^"^^^^"an 

enabling  the  colonies  to  send   w  ^cts 

Piii  sent  W  ^tirtolheirmS^^^^^^^^^ 
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Federp.l  Council,  held  in  1886,  but  aftcrwardn  dropped  out. 
Ni  w  Zealand  never  participated.         ,      ^    ^,  „t  i 

Mueh  graver  was  the  deteetion  of  New  Sxjuth  Wales^ 
As  Parkcs  first  pronnilgated  the  idea  of  establishing  such 
a  ('mmcn.  his  acUon  in  afterwards  declinn.g  to  recommend 
New  South  Wales  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  was 
viewed  hv  others  as  a  breach  of  faith.    Parkes  was  a 
I  aurnua,;  of  largo  views .  but  he  was  also,  as  every  success-  . 
f  ul  leader  under  a  parliamentary  system  must  be,  a  wily 
p  litician  with  a  quick  eye  to  })arty  a.U-antage  and  the 
^^plilarity  of  a  project.    Tlic^  l^^deral  (.nina^  sehe.u. 
had  not  won  popularity  in  New  Soutli  A\ak^.  .  ™ea 
explained  that  l.e  altc-rwards  came  to  the  conclusion  t|.at 
'the  body  proposed  to  be  created  would  not  sueeeel 
and  that  it  would  '  impede  the  way  for  a  sure  and  solid 

^iTSi  the  Federal  Council  did  not  impede  the  achieve- 
ment of  federation,  nor  was  there  any  reason  why  it 
Xmld     But  the  abstention  of  the  oldest  and  strongest 
crnv  certainly  in.peded  the  work  of  the  Council.  Its 
transactions  lacked  full  authority  because    hey  were 
not  those  of  the  representatives  ot  all  Australia,  its 
k4lativ.^  power  was  slight,  extending  only  to  a  few 
c  uesti.n.,  and  even  as  to  these  it  had  no  executive  eapa- 
and  no  authority  to  raise  revenue.    It  «.u  d  legislate 
of  c  uarantine,  or  the  influx  of  criminals,  but  any  laws 
Avhich  it  might  make  could  only  be  carried  out  by  the 
Governments  of  the  colonies,  by  their  own  machinery  and 
in  their  own  way.    The  Federal  Council  could  not  order 
a  sincrle  policeman  to  do  anything,  nor  could  it  spend  a 
single  shilling  on  anything,  nor  tax  any  Austrahan  citizen 
to  the  extent  of  a  penny  stamp.    Yet  its  meetings,  which 
occurred  every  tw*o  years,  did  call  attention  to  matters 
of  general  AustraUan  interest,  its  debates  were  on  a  high 
level  and  its  personnel  was  always  distmguished. 

Parkes,  however,  genuinely  desirt^l  to  see  tl^^yedera- 
tion  of  Australia,  and  when  agam  he  set  himself  to  the 
task  he  performed  noble  work  for  his  country  He  was 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  far  the 
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Sir 'verTUl"^  TT^"^^"'^'  %-e  in  Australian 
pontics.  Very  taU  and  strong-framed  with  a  arpaf 
leonme  head,  inaned  and   befided  Ltinf  on 

n.assive  bowed  shoulders,  his  preseneT  .uL^d  att^ 
tion  in  any  gathering;  and  when  he  spoke  in  a  th  n 

novrn  nU-    /  ""^^  the  power  to 

•nove  multitudes  and  to  convince  while  it  charmed 

narwickslure,  the  son  of  a  very  poor  labourer  he  had 
worked  on  a  rope-walk  for  fou?pe„ce  a  daT  and  l  ad 

faT  Het:i  'I;'  ^^"^^^  .uaste^'SnTt 

breaker  on  fl  1  T'"^  threadbare  shreds  as  a  stone- 
brtaker  on   he  highway,  and  endured  the  rigours  of  an 

intTi  H  ?  17^''  '''^  ^""^  therarbut:ci 

and  w;nfJ  f     I    "^'i  P^^^'^^y  h^  ^-^^^1  ^"^l  tilought 

and  wrote  teaclung  himself  and  learning  to  love  the  tine 

&to"th'7^T  ^'^^';f.P--o"  that  wis  never  dimm^' 

of  lmmi^nJ^!^^^"  °/  ^"'^  "f^-  kittle  book 
ot  /mm»STa»/  a  Home  Letters  reveals  the  strugdes  and  f  h« 

S~39'  H-  ^^t-^r Australia^wMtwt 
came  m  1839.  His  political  advancement  in  New  South 
Wales  began  with  the  inauguration  of  responsible  govern- 
ment and  his  career  extended  till  Australia  was  on  the 
thre^shold  of  national  life  under  a  federal  constitution 

cians  in  other  colonies  with  whom  he  communicated  were 
Sted"?L  fT]'  they  thought  he  had  not 

ZTlL  fL  fT^  ^^^^y'  ^''^  he  derived  at 

tirst  httle  satisfaction  from  endeavours  to  enlist  them  in 
a  federal  movement  under  his  leadership.  But  he  pe  ° 
sisted,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a 
conference  of  ministers  (1890)  to  considcf  meanfof  pre! 
paring  a  constitution.    This  conference  resulted  in  ^he 
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The  Convention  of  1891  prepared  the  first  draft  con- 
Btitution  :  a  docuir  nt  which,  though  not  finaUy  adopted, 
was  RciHvtho  basis  of  the  work  of  the  later  Convention, 
and  therefore  of  the  constitution  of  Australia  as  it  came 
into  being  The  ideas  embodied  in  it  were  discussed  in 
the  open  Convention,  but  the  drafting  of  the  clauses  was 
the  work  of  a  small  eonunittee  consisting  of  bamuel 
Griffith,  afterwards  Chief  Justiee  of  Australia,  Edmund 
Barton,  afterwards  Prime  Minister.  Inglis  Clarke,  after- 
wards a  1\asnianian  Judge, and  Charles  Cameron  Kingston, 
a  master  hand  at  legislative  drafting,  who  was  afterwards 
a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  constitution  so  prepared  had  to  be  adopted  by  the 
people  of  the  colonies,  the  intention  being  that  if  it  were 
accepted  by  any  three  of  them  it  should  be  passed  as  an 
act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  become  law.  But 
New  South  Wales  again  proved  to  be  an  obstacle  to  union. 
Parkes  had  to  encounter  strong  opposition  in  his  own 
Parliament.  ,vhere  a  party  led  by  G.  H.  Reid— who  had 
not  been  a  member  of  the  Convention— condemned  it  as 
the  work  of  '  the  great  ambitious  statesmen  of  Australia, 
as  insufficiently  democratic  in  structure,  and  as  being 
especially  objectionable  in  its  clauses  affecting  finance  and 
trade.  Therewas  a  feeling  in  Parkes's  ownCabmet  against 
federation  on  the  terms  proposed,  whilst  in  the  country  the 
opposition  seemed  likely  to  be  formidable.    After  testmg 
the  opinion  of  Parliament,  therefore,  Parkes  did  not  pro- 
ceed with  the  bill.    In  the  other  colonies  it  was  deemed 
to  te  useless  to  take  action  unless  there  were  a  reasonable 
probability  of  New  South  Wales  forming  part  of  the 
federation,  and,  faUing  a  lead  from  Parkes,  nothing  was 
done.  The  work  of  the  1 891  Convention  seemed,  theretore, 
to  have  resulted  in  failure.  j.  j  • 

Parkes's  period  of  leadership  was  over,  and  he  died  in 
1895.  The  new  chief  of  the  federal  party  in  New  South 
Wales  was  Edmund  Barton,  then  in  the  ripeness  of  his 
great  powers,  a  constructive  statesman  of  wide  grasp  and 
deep  learning  who  had  determined  to  make  this  the  mam 
purpose  of  his  political  life. 
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to  be  transferred  to 
resides.    J>opula    hV.l  ^^^f     a  democracy 

CWowa  in  IMS  ^         .  of  ■'^^'ch  bodies  held  at 

s^ut^r„rS¥  r  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

iation  was  so  overwhelminf.]v  larao  thnt  1  ^'^^^fVopu- 
Ihe  Convention  held  three  sessions-in  Adelaide, 
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Sydney,  and  Melbourne.  In  i)er8onncl  it  was  the  most 
richly  endowed  assemblage  ot  political  ubility  ulnch  had 
ever  been  brought  together  in  Austraha.  (intlith  now 
(.(■cunied  one  of  the  '  seats  above  tlie  thunder,  as  thiel 
.Justice  of  Queensland  ;  but  the  method  of  popular  election 
had  secured  the  inclusion  of  nearly  every  otlur  man  wlu) 
on  grounds  of  ex{K'rience,  character,  weight  in  leadership 
and  personal  distinction,  counted  for  very  much  m  the 
politics  of  the  time. 

The  problem  of  arranging  for  the  surrender,  by  a  group 
of  self-governing  States,  of  a  large  part  of  their  independ- 
ence and  powers  to  a  newly  created  Government  erected 
above  thrm  is  one  of  peculiar  complexiiy.    Rarely  as 
it  been  achieved  except  uncle     \«ernal  pressure,  or  the 
menace  of  internal  disruptic        he  federation  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  born  of  revolutionary  war- 
fare and  the  grave  prospect  of  ills  that  would  accrue  from 
disunion.     But  there  were  no  such  impulsions  in  Aus- 
tralia.   The  country  had  never  known  war.    It  was  safe 
from  outside  aggression,  protected  by  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Inn)erial  Navv.    It  had  never  endured  rebellion,  or  any 
disturbance  tiiat  could  not  be  overcome  by  a  handful  of 
soldiers  and  policemen.    It  was  brought  to  federation  by 
good  reason  and  sound  political  appreciation  of  the 
disabilities  of  disunion.    The  success  of  the  federal  move- 
ment was  the  fruit  of  popular  education  and  of  the  ex- 
perience of  a  democracy  in  thinkmg  out  and  settling  its 
own  problems.    A  celebrated  Imperial  statesman  in  the 
House  of  Commons  spoke  of  the  constitution  drafted  by 
the  Convention  as  '  a  monument  of  legislative  compe- 
tency.'   It  owed  nothing  to  the  guidance  of  any  masters 
from  outside,  wise  in  affairs  of  State  and  cunning  in  the 
fashioning  of  laws.    The  AustraUan  democracy  chos^  its 
own  men  from  its  own  ranks,  and  set  them  to  bmld  for 
it  a  constitutional  house  to  dwell  in.  Nearly  all  the  leaders 
of   the   Convention  wen    native  born,  and  had  been 
schooled  in  their  own  laud.    All  were  of  British  origin 
Amongst  the  fifty  names  of  the  members,  not  one  is  ot 
foreign  derivation. 
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CHAFTER  XXVII 

THK  CONtSTITrriox 

HcHpon«ibIogovornmontand  fp.I,,„(io„-  t,,„  ,„■ 

i.VF'"8  of  federal  govoriun..,,t  -'n  ,  v      .      V  '  ""•  <  ""vcation— 

^-^Xcw  South  Walesa,,.!        !    J,  ';'""h  '  '  ■-;V"r'«>lth  ' 

Referendum^— Confci-.Mi,  f  H.  Reid'a att  tude— 

perial  ParUament-T  ;  "^^^^^^^^^^^^         l^iU  before  the  Im- 

ment  opened.  ^'uiuoim  calth  proclaimed— First  Parlia- 

lhear:?„f,S?a°"r*!'',"  ''""lo  —  by  having 
•shows  both  ireneral  rp«...,  k  .  ^       .       . I^'^'J^-'cessor 

the  lines  laid  clou  n  "  u.^^^h  f  .  "^rY  ^^"^^^'^^^ 
in  the  wideiung  o  Vcope  a  d  ^Th 

The  main  problem  ^as  Zln^rJ^  'T  ^'f 

:siri^~£^?^ 

woSed  ^sv^te  .     f     ll^^^^  has  successfully 

design.  vSy  Icarm  u  1.?  govcrnn.ent  quite  novel  in 
con.^itutiorbi^n  aXr7  T^age^Jn  this  work  of 
reports  of  tirS  ii  ^"^"^  who  examines  the 
feLatio  kLv^i  to  in  "  ?'V^*  every  example  of 
OnedistingtSnru  ;7iH^^  ^l"^'"  ^V'^"^^  t^^*"' 
it  sounded  well  in  P^"*^^?'^'  «^  because 

forms  o   iover  ;„'en1'      "'^^"^         exclusively  British 

conditions:"    '  do  not' wi  h''  "^'f 
Germany,  so  I  do  not  wlf  ^'^"^"^  "^^^^ 

in  Swita^riand  '    n  •  '"^  constitution  to 

«iuu.    yulcKiy  came  the  retort :  '  I 

1 


be  made 
want  my 
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boots  made  where  I  find  they  fit  me  best.'  The  whole 
course  of .  luman  experience  was  available,  and  the  franiers 
of  the  Coiistitution  wore  ready  to  learn  from  every  source. 
But  certainly  they  did  wish  to  retain  the  mode  of  con- 
stitutional government  which  the  Australian  people  under- 
stood, if  it  would  work  under  a  true  federal  scheme. 

Australia  consisted  of  six  separate  States,  each  endowed 
with  complete  self-government  under  the  Crown.  Not 
one  of  them  need  give  up  a  shred  of  its  independence  unless 
it  chose  to  do  so.  But  in  order  that  there  might  be  a 
federation  at  all,  these  six  independent  States  had  to 
agree  to  surrender  to  the  new  supreme  government  which 
it  was  proposed  to  establish  certain  of  their  powers. 
When  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed  in  1867,  the 
provincial  Governments  were  made  subordinate  to  the 
new  central  Government.  The  provincial  Governors  in 
Canada  under  the  Dominion  Constitution  are  appointed 
by  the  Dominion  Government ;  and  if  the  provmcial 
Parliaments  pass  laws  of  which  the  Dominion  Government 
disapproves ,  it  can  disallow  them . 

But  the  Australian  States,  in  their  pride  of  independ- 
ence, were  not  content  to  agree  to  a  union  on  those  hues. 
Instead  of  creating  a  central,  supreme  Government,  which 
should  take  the  powers  it  needed  and  leave  the  remainder 
to  the  States,  they  desired  to  grant  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  powers  which  they  chose  to  surrender,  to  define 
them  in  strict  terms,  and  to  retain  the  remainder  in  their 
own  hands.  They  would  be  the  granters  of  powers,  not 
the  .recipients  of  .such  })owers  as  the  central  Government 
did  not  desire  to  exercise. 

The  United  States  form  of  Federation  was  more  to  the 
taste  of  ;he  Convention  than  the  Canadian  form.  There 
the  central  Government  exercises  certain  defined  powers 
and  cannot  go  beyond  them.  If  it  does,  its  action  is 
illegal,  and  will  be  declared  to  be  so  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  I'riittd  States.  A  constitution  somewhat  after 
that  pattern  was  what  Australia  required,  except  for  one 
very  important  difference. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  not  what  is  known  as  re- 
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Con£?rp««    Ti.  resiaents  Cabinet  do  not  sit  in 

turn  thl  out  ^   oa"  "I^*"  ""■'l''  " 

They  are  indepenin,  "  f      I  ^  * 

ministers  would  sit  whprr+l  ™ament  m  which 

face,  where  Quest^^  criticized  face  to 

could  beTuSlut  ofotle  if^ttir'^^'^^  '''T  ^^^^ 
ministration  didnotsat  s^the  Liolv    7  ■  ^i^" 

stated  Australin  «  nr.f  1     f  that,  briefly 

of  the  i^:;:^  s ut  stt: sZrirh"^^^^ 

of  its  powere  but  Tit. Vlw,  n  .-^'f      '  ""^  ''nutation 

'o  the 

mintlr'hiu  m7I'''T'^^^^  """'^'o  P-videthat  no 

unless  hot"  tSlifomrlSV'l?  "r  """""^ 
wishes  to  appoint  a  certain  ,nr„  ,         •  ?  Government 

obtain  a  seat  in  Parthmen  If 
elect  him,  he  oannorrtr  a  n,i"iste"r  ^ 
.uL°tt^V\T::l 'o^\^^£l*^^  ^-onsti. 
consist  of  si^  niembersfrom  elch  *" 
Tasmania,  with  its  small  popubLt  exacth''lh*'™ 
representation  in  the  Sen»L  ».  xr    'o     ,  *  *"e  same 

Inckly  populated  States.    It  wasTonsi deTcd  ?hat  ff 
were  only  one  house  of  legislature  elected  on  fV     ^  ^ 
ciplc  of  one  member  to  a  Wen  nL  W  '  f       /"^  P""" 
smaller  StRto«  vomTi  }»   -s!  i   ""n^''^^"  of  electors,  the 
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seven  she  might,  it  was  feared,  suffer  an  injustice.  But 
thlt  would  not  be  likely  to  occur  if  in  the  Senate  al  the 
States  were  on  an  equality.  The  S^^^^^e  therefore  was  not 
an  '  upper  house,'  like  the  House  of  Lords,  or  a  House  of 
nominated  members,  or  of  members  elected  on  a  re- 
stricted franchise  like  a  Legislative  Council,  but  was  a 

^*The  slTd  legislativ^chamber  which  the  Constitution 

established  was  called  the  House  °f  ^^F^^^^Jf^^^^' 
was  to  consist  of  n^embers  chosen  directly  by  the  people 
on  the  basis  of  electoral  equality-each  elector  m  each 
State  having  the  same  voting  power  as  his  feUow,  and  no 
more.  The?e  were  to  be  at  least,  twice  as  "^^"y  J^P^^; 
sentatives  as  there  were  senators  and  each  State  was 
t.  be  allotted  so  many,  accordmg  bo  population.  INo 
elector  was  to  have  more  than  one  vote. 

In  the  section  defining  the  right  of  electors  there  were 
words  which  ensured  that  no  elector  who  had  acqun^ 
the  right  to  vote  in  a  State  '  shall  be  prevented  by  any 
law  of  the  Commonwealth  from  voting  at  elections  for 
either  House  of  the  Parliament  of  the  CommonweaHh^ 
Those  words  were  inserted  because      8°^*^,  f 5^* 
women  were  enfranchised,  and  the  members  of  the  Con- 
don from  that  State  desired  to  -sure  that  the  n^^^ 
to  vote  should  not  be  taken  away  fr«»"theni  under  the 
ederal  Constitution.    The  insertion  of  the  words  virtually 
ensured  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women  through- 
out  Australia,  because,  it  being  obviously  desirable  that 
thcfranchise  should  be  uniform,  the  only  way  of  s^imng 
uniformity  was  to  give  to  all  women  the  «anie  electoral 
status  as  was  enjoyed  by  those  in  South  ^^^^^^la ha  _ 

Experience  of  disagreements  betwe^.^^JXl  the 
houses  had  been  so  unpleasant  in  Australia,  that  the 
&  of  the  constitution  inserted  special  provisions 
to  Ten.ove  deadlocks.  They  also  provided  for  netting 
up  a  Higii  Court,  invested  not  only  with  J^f  dicto  *° 
iLv  appeals  from  state  courts,  but  also  to  act  as  the  s^le 
InterDreter  of  the  Constitution.  It  a  federal  law  uas 
aUegK  impmge  upon  the  powers  of  the  States,  or  if  a 
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state  jaw  interfered  in  a  matter  which  was  within  the 

sisted  ot  (a)  a  House  of  Rt-piesfiitativcs  elected  on  » 

r:'r^r'-*'''j".T"-''^"'«  vote  ati  r 

(6)  a  Senate  m  whieh  the  States  had  equality  of  reZ' 
sentation;   (c)  the  Executive,  consisting  neisariTv  S 

««etn„.Ge-„tr*;L:f,,i: 

detoX^tWru"'""'"'  Oovmunent  wem 

ComtHut^n^    '^r™"  P^'^g^P''"  of  »«»ion  52  of  t " 
M^ts  Lr*   .'l       T  «™«'  covering  defence 

c  :nd  onT^e?^:' '-rrr' 
im™g:ati^™sL^s;s%»<.r- 

rotations  of  the  Commonwealth  witli  the  islands  of  tht 

set  eter;  iS^^^^^ 

limits  of  any  Z  8  a  e       n  n 

subjects,  and  "m,e  it.h„i^   ?  ,  ^Portant 

exercised  that  power  ilTla  J  „•  f .     '        "•'en'^er  it 
Thus,  if  the  CommonweaUrm  l  " 
«ll  state  marS  K  S  "  "™  """'"''8c  law. 

validity.         ^  **  °™<'  "'^''se  to  have 

..are^:;°fhe'«STrti'V  r,  ""'  - 

debates,  wfitlugg  L„°™  tdc  i^^ "'^'^ 
but  the  na„,c  wa.,  »tterMorall7pr:lr^\^f;i1lH- 
Bealun.  one  of  the  Victorian  delega^f  .T.^^^^^^ 
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committee  by  the  very  narrow  majority  of  one  WTien 

the  matter  came  before  the  full  Convention  m  the  text 
of  the  draft  bill,  strong  exception  was  taken  to  it  Lo 
some  the  word  recalled  the  grim  iconoclasts  of  the  Crom- 
wellian  revolution-'  take  away  that  bauble  -  paint 
me  warts  and  all  '-Ironsides  and  cropped  poUs-and 
such  upsettings  as  made  nervous  politicians  blink  !  tint 
the  more  it  was  thought  about  the  better  it  sounded  ; 
especially  after  the  scholarly  eloquence  of  Kdmund  Barton 
had  shown  what  a  classic  English  word  it  was     ihen  the 
Convention  adopted  it  by  twenty-six  votes  to  thirteen 
When  the  1897-8  Convention  was  called  together,  tHe 
name  had  so  much  taken  possession  of  the  popidar  mmd 
that  none  other  would  do.    Only  one  member  took 
exception  to  it  then,  but  he  could  find  no  support  for 
his  objection.     '  Commonwealth,'  said  Barton     is  the 
grandest  and  most  stately  name  by  which  a  great  associa- 
tion of  self-governing  people  can  bo  characterized  ;  and 
it  remained  in  the  title  as  'an  act  to  constitute  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.' 

The  historv  of  the  Constitution  between  the  time  when 
it  left  the  hands  of  its  framers  in  March  1898  and  its 
enactment  as  a  statute  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in 
Julv  1900  is  full  of  interest.  This,  indeed  was  the 
critical  period  of  Australian  federal  history.  Into  those 
twenty-eight  months  were  crowded  many  strange  pohtical 
adventures  and  a  whirl  of  excitement,  including  some 

acrobatic  feats.  i,,-      a^4.»  „r\.ir,u 

T^ie  procedure  laid  down  in  the  Enabling  Acts  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  States,  and  under  which  the 
Convention  had  done  its  work,  was  that  fej  the  ^'o- 
stitution  had  been  drafted  it  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people,  and  that  it  must,  to  ensure  acceptance  receive 
a  minimum  number  of  affirmative  votes  in  each  StMe 
The  minimum  required  in  New  South  \\ales  was  50,000. 
•But  after  the  Convention  had  prepared  the^^^^"'  *  pro- 
fessed enemy  of  federation  in  the  New  South  Wales 
ParUament  introduced  a  bill  to  make  the  minimum 
120  000,   It  was  well  known  that  such  a  number  ot 
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affirmative  votes  could  not  be  recorded    Th.  ^      ■  . 
tion  was  to  prevent  thn  r^?^^'  clearinten- 
Reid,  the  PreE  ob/w.^  T'  ;  becoming  law. 

but  himself  minin.u„, 

was  sufficient  to  make  the  ate  of  f^'      '  ^  ^^"'^  "'^'^^ 

Keid's  object  vvi^  to  hrini    u  ^  insecure, 
the  bill  in  seve^ari  m.      ^  ^^^^>"^i^leration  of 

clause  wiueh  pnwic  ed  S    thT^T^'  ^^^^^^^^  ^^e 

be  determined  by  tt  Ll  ^e^^^^^^ 

opinion  in  Sydney  fe  t  tw  iT      \       '''"""^  ^"^y  of 

wealth  ought  VbnrNlw  Sn^,fn'*?^ 

oldest  State  of  the  g  0117^^.,!         Y'^^tu  ^'^^  ^^e 

most  populous    iSd  w-^r    ;  '  ^l"""      wealthiest  and 

but  was  also  so  trenehanVirit  J  t^^^^^^^ 
visions  that  nearly  the  whole    f  flTT^  of  other  pro- 
in  which  he  uttered  then  vvas  J .  ^  P"*^""  ^P^^^'*^ 

the  rejection  of  the  ron^fJH^r  T*^!"  argument  for 
South  Wales    \lueh  toTl         "  P^°P^^  of  New 

it,  however  he  coL  uded  bv  ^^'"'^^     '^"^^  ^^^^ 
all  the  defects  ThTd  poin^^^^^^^^^^ 

'b:eS^:?i--£-^^^^^ 

as        duty  to  AuTtrSrt^L:^!^^^^^^^^^ 

Reid's  attitude  bewildered  mnn,,  o  j 
It  led  the  Sydney  B^ff^r  o  iZe  ^  aT'^i 
attitude — a  term  whiVh  fir,,.^  ^  1  les-No  ' 

of  the  per,o"tu„'l"S'™Tt'n,h^T'™^™y 
But  a  l  leading  nolitir.,.,!,.  i       Z     *°  dictionary. 

nickname,  .nd  ^  ''Z  ^'Zl  '°  f*  »«:«<»»«1  »» 

those  who  invent  tLmsup^Lr  il  'i'br  'i'/""T  " 
dangermis  for  a  political  leader  to  ^^t  ^^''^'^ya 

wh,ch  appear  to  be  subtle/but  ReM's  dm^,;^''""'T^ 
appreoMted  bv  those  who  ^mJZ  ,f  ''™<'""y  <»wi  be 

:Uo"w:1.-h1  oteif^  -r^Jtel; 
to  the  Conve„tiorrhiX"Ll"tn  t^^^^^^^ 
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the  bill  which  was  its  work,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
assertive  body  of  public  opinion  in  the  State  of  which  he 
was  the  Premier,  on  the  other.  But  his  adverse  criticism 
made  it  impossible  to  secure  the  requisite  80,000  affirma- 
tive votes,  and  though  there  was  a  majority  for  federation 
on  the  terms  of  the  bill  in  Now  Soutli  Wales— there  were 
71,595  votes  for  and  06,228  against  it— the  cause  of  union 
was  for  the  time  thwarted.  In  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
and  Tasmania  there  were  overwhelmingly  large  favourable 
majorities.  In  \Yostcrn  Australia  the  obligation  to  sub- 
mit the  bill  to  a  referendum  had  not  been  assumed  by 
the  Government. 

It  would  have  been  legally  rossn)lc  for  the  three  States 
which  had  adopted  the  Constitution  to  federate  under  it 
by  the  process  of  petitioning  the  Crown  to  submit  it  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.    But  federation  without  New 
South  Wales  would  have  been  absurd,  and  the  three 
Governments  felt  that  a  patient  policy  was  the  better 
one    The   question  was:    What  amendments  would 
satisfy  Reid  and  his  Svdney  supporters  ?    Their  attitude 
was  defined  late  in  1898.    The  Victorian  Premier,  George 
Turner,  thereupon  summoned  a  conference  of  State 
Premiers  to  meet  in  Melbourne,  when,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  Australia,  it  was  joined  by  the  Queensland  Premier, 
J.  R.  Dickson,  whose  presence  was  a  guarantee  that  the 
sixth  State  of  the  group  was  now  prepared  to  co-operate. 
Five  amendments  were  prepared  by  this  conference 
Three  were  financial,  a  fourth  related  to  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Parliament  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  States, 
and'  the  fifth  was  the  alteration  which  was  designed  to 
placate  the  local  feelings  of  Reid's  Sydney  supporters^. 
Instead  of  leaving  to  the  Federal  Parliament  unrestricted 
power  to  determine  where  the  capital  of  the  Common- 
wealth should  be,  it  provided  that,  while  the  Parliament 
should  sit  in  Melbourne,  and  the  seat  of  government 
should  be  there  pending  the  building  of  a  federal  capital, 
the  permanent  home  of  the  Commonwealth  Government 
should  be  within  territory  to  be  '  granted  to  or  acquired 
by  the  CoiAmonwealth,'  but  must  be  '  in  the  State  of  New 
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J»ne  189»,  there  werf  107  iTaffi'"'?"^"""'  » 
negative  votes  i„  New  South  wZ  7 
between  the  votine  in  iSQa  oIj  lo^i  ^    ^  comparison 
shows  an  increase^o  fclforal  ?  7-**^^     instructive.  It 

which  there  werrrefe  enlTnI^h  "^K^?.'"  ^« 
land  did  not  vote  in  1898  Id  vv"^'^  T^''^- 
Government  was  ang  in^^^^^^^  Australia,  whose 

not  join  the  federatfnn  fill  t^mis,  did 

by  the  following  tabled  comparison  is  shown 


New  South  Wales : 
1899 

Victoria  : 

1898  referendum 
1899 

South  Australia: 
1898  referenduDi 

1899 

Tasmania : 

1898  referendum 
1899 

Queensland : 

1899  referendum 

Western  Australia  : 

1900  referendum 


Affirmative.    Negative.  Majority. 


71,595 
107,420 


100,520 
162,603 


35,800 
65,900 

11.797 
13,487 

38,488 

44,800 


66,228 
82,741 

22,099 
9,805 

17,320 
17,903 


6,307 

•  24,679 

78,421 

•  142,848 

•  18,480 

•  48,937 


2,716 
791 


30,996 
19,691 


9,081 
12,646 

7,492 

•  20,109 


passed  by  the  Imwriki  P?,-  ""'«'^»'y  'or  it  to 

difflculties\ro,e/X  h  il  "  '  o^r' ■  "<"^  "K*'" 

Court  exclusive  jurisdiction     ^^W^""  1"^ 
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(•(,uncil,  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  Empire.  The 
English  law  officers  objected  to  this  hnnting  powe  r  benig 
conferred  upon  the  Parliament.    That  the-  High  Court 
should  (unless  it  chose  to  give  special  leave  to  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council)  be  the  sole  interpreter  of  the  Con- 
stitution;  and  of  the  limits  of  the  pow;ers  of  the  Commo.i- 
wralth  and  of  the  States,  was  conceded.    But  objection 
was  made  to  restricting  the  right  of  citizens  to  appeal  to 
the  highest  Imperial  tribunal  on  several  g™ds,  two  of 
which'were  of^road  -gnificancc-  first   that  the  Pnv^^^ 
Coimcil  was  a  bond  between  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  Imperial  policy  to  strengthen 
rather  than  to  weaken;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Pi  vy 
Council  ensured  unifornuty  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
law  throughout  the  Empire  on  matters  of  commercial 

and  Imperial  concern.  ,  .  ,  x 

The  Imperial  Government  diil  not  think  that  so  sweep- 
ing a  cha^c  should  be  made  unless  they  were  satished 
that  the  demand  for  it  was  one  '  that  has  behind  it  the 
whole  force  of  Australian  opinion.'  Their  inquiries  had 
not  satisfied  them  that  such  was  the  case. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Chamberlain   made  it  clear 
however,  that  even  though  he  and  his  Government  felt 
strongly  that  an  amendment  ought  to  be  made  m  this 
particular,  they  would  not  attempt  to  withstand  a  genuine 
Australian  demand,    l^elcgates  had  been  sent  to  I^ngland 
to  represent  the  Australian  States  in  watchmg  the  handling 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  British  Government  and  I  arha- 
m«it,  and  four  of  them,  Barton  (New  South  \\ales) 
Deakin  (Victoria),  Kmgston  (South  Amtralia),  and  Fysh 
(Tasmania),  made  a  very  detemmed  fight  for  the  bi  1  m 
an  unaltered  shape.    Dickson  (Queensland)  was  not  so 
decisive     '  The  delegates  submit,'  they  wrote,    that  the 
federating  colonies  are  morally  entitled  to  have  the  whole 
bill  laid  before  Parliame  nt  in  the  very  form  m  which  it 
stood  when  the  votes  of  the  people,  affirming  it  con- 
stituted it  the  Australian  agreement.'    They  protested 
in  a  vigorous  and  lofty  strain  against  havmg  to  choose 
between  the  bowl  of  intervention  and  the  dagger  of  delay. 
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But  the  Imperial  Government  stood  finnlv  h.r  fi,  • 
objection,  and  on  the  reference  Jitl^ 
to  a  conference  of  pJn,;!!.     vf-  u    .  ."^  P°^"*^  dispute 
gcntlen.errrresert''r^^^^^^^  Melbourne,  those 

between  the  Cnt  Lt  of  Z  vT  '^'^ 
postponement.  thTcoLli^  th^ 
'would   be   nueh   niorP   nKi  1/^^  ^""^'^^ 

genemlly  thaT  tL  former ''Ir^*'^'  Australians' 

of  Co^^rsX^^^h^^^^^^^^  be-fore  the  House 

debate  marked  bv  an  ov^l    ?V  ^"'^  ^^^^^dered  in  a 

Mr.  Asquith  whoVpo^^^^^^^^  eloquent  good-will. 

Has  been  so  skilful  v  ami  ^^^^^^  which 

'the  Austrahafcl^^^^^^^^  that 

the  future  is  a  whn?^  ,  T  u  'v  ,     Commonwealth  of 

greaterthan  the  urn  o^^^^  ^^'^^^^  ^«  ^^'^^  to  be 

without  draininV^hem  of  «  P^''*^'  ''^"^  ^^ieh, 

them,  in  thei'co^orre  unft/al^TJ  ^^^^ 
a  scale  of  interests  a  cW^r^i  J'?  [^'"'^  development, 
separated.  tjJef  could  ^n.?  '^'"^h'  '"^l^^e  and 

bill  passed  S  Houses  of  ^"  "^"^'^ 
it  became  an  Act^'onTe  tZ 

Western  Australia  decided  tr,        «T  .  j 

pferendum  taken  on  jX       '  Vnn  S^  Meration  by 

Barton,  in  Sydney  on  tl.?t  d  f  l^-*'""""! 
»ame  y;ar  the  rich  far  .al       '  ^'''^ 

'■1  tlie  great  Exhibition  biH  di,?rrr!  i  "''^^  ™'8  »"» 
opened  the  first  FX^l  ptZi^nt''"^''^"^''"""^'^^ 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 
THE  COMMONWEALTH 
(a)  Parties  and  Personalities 

Tho  fhrro  pnrtios— I'ho  l?ai  tnn  Ministry— Roid  and  the  Opposition- 
Watson  and  tho  I.ahour  railvTho  White  Aurtraha  pobcy— 
—Kanaka  lalxair  -  ('.  V.  Kin^st on -Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Hill— First  Drakin  Covoi  ninent— Watson  ( lovcnnnont— The  Reid- 
McLoao  (inv.Tnniont— Second  Doakin  ( lovernment—Retirement 
of  Wnts.m— Fisher  leatl.T  of  Labour  I'arty  -First  Fisher  Oovern- 
ment— The  '  Fusion'  (Dcakin-Cook)  Covernnient— Second  iisher 
CJovernment— Cook  Government —A  ride  for  a  fall— Deadlock- 
Third  Fisher  Government— Hughes  Government— The  great 
European  War. 

Historical  events,  like  mountain  ranges,  can  best  be 
surveyed  as  a  whole  by  an  obseiver  who  is  placed  at  a 
good  tlislance  from  them.    Out  of  the  welter  of  acrimony, 
stratagem,  ambition,  generous  impulses,- lofty  aspirations, 
meanness,  selfishness,  patriotism,  and  all  the  other  motive 
forces  amid  which  the  work  of  the  world  gets  itself  done, 
emerge  at  length  clear  to  the  view  certain  shining  per- 
sonalities, certain  determinations  fluent  in  consequences, 
which  are  the  stu«  of  which  history  is  made.  Many 
people  who  made  such  noise  ^\hile  they  strutted  their 
hour  become  happily  forgotioi,,  and  many  events  which 
were  responsible  for  large  headings  in  newspapers  are 
seen  to  be  of  no  particular  importance.    The  student  of 
tht'  histor-   '  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  ( •ommonwealtli 
who  enters  ..pon  his  task  a  century  hence  will  see  things 
in  diffei-ent  proportion  from  him  who  makes  the  attempt 
at  closer  range. 

But  there  are  things  which  we  can  be  sure  were  nol 
merely  ephemeral,  because  they  had  to  do  with  the  layinj 
dow  n  of  main  lines  of  policy.  Where  those  lines  will  run 
how  they  will  be  deflected,  whether  they  will  conduc( 
ultimately  to  good  or  ill  results,  is  beyond  prediction 
But  they  are  important  because  they  are  main  lines. 
In  the  First  Federal  Parliament  (1901-3)  there  wer 
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tHne  political  m   <■  . 

Ciovc.rnn„.nf   whici  I'Porters  oi  tlie  iiarton 

sitioii  led  bv  (i   H    »•  1                    the  official  oppo- 

in  addition  to  aS  D^S^rvi 

then  engaged  in  f  u'^  ^""'^"^ 

and  persona    chlrn      '     t  ""^  ^^^'^  '^^"^^  culture 

politi^l  sphte  "  rw^in^^"  """^"^^ 

strong  admiration  ^4  whK'"^         "'^'""'^  ^ 

n Jty  two  tXna  »a  T  P'"","f,''>"'P"ign,  during 
leadci,l,ip  '        "  ■■"'""'^ble  achievement  iS 

least  of  1     e,idowmo„t      f"",'*-,''^  the 

liveliness  to  r  ^Lc  g  fV  ofli^  .r?  *° 
eloquence,  and  to  a  qu  ck-;vittf  k^^  nnpassioncd 
would  seize  upon  a  eWe  a^^^fl"  clebate-  uhich 

as  a  weapon  barbed  ^''^        ^-^turn  it 

thJJ^oS^^Slirnf 

the  Barton  Mini^trv  hn^Th        ^^''"^'^^^^J  ^^^^  supported 

with  agg^s^nisi    ^  CJ^,^  tTt"^^^^^^ 

TheS:i:;:d;X'c^^^^ 

of  Parliament  iu  New  ftouth  \  w  ^"•\'\^^,»>our  member 
6      presence  and  urbane  manners,  he  was  a 
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!cai  ai  .a  mvWix  c  public  gpcaker,  and  an  astute  and  tactful 

parlirtH.i    taii.--  .  .      ^  -4 

Alt!  '  '  Cxjvcrnment  did  not  come  into 

office  tiiri     I    il»«  L.'bour  Party  heki  the  k.y  to  the 
Aiisti.     '   1"  tk     siniatioii  Irom  the  very  commence- 
ment, n.    utcilth.     m  a  feu  wHUfs  the  opinions 
ol  its  aun.U-!.  v-.  re  divided.    Before  '  ^  first  Tanrt 
V  s  pus       im   I  ...  cti  I  b.  Pome  the  assured  fiscal 
i^y        Hf.       n!          u  c  of  tht.ni.  etjpetially  thoso 
j.  ,Pi>;^.>    uT         w  s.      ,e  strong  tree  traders.  But 
vvh  never    le           ^' nittMl   its  couipa      luster  of 
vol     uas                 »        re  tl   i  what  it  u,      ed  upon 
1    ,  'v>.iiUo                       "  '    ■■     The  .>n..   way  of 
t-i,  vin-        pcv.            uenc.     yuld  have  been  for  the 
,,.},  -itioi         up?       ili--  Govei    nent  when  the  Labour 


J'.  did  n.  V  in  a  nuni>  rial  prop. -sal;  but,  as 
1  u  .mt>  of  tlu  OppoHUion  was  to  try  to  turn 
,  it  1  <  tnment,  such  support  was  not  ikely  to  be 
accoide*.  -lU  a.  Th.  Labour  Part  v  he!.!  ' •?  '  •■cause 
on  most    aipoi  *  ant  Us u<'s  it  assisted  thf  n  .overn- 

mtiit  N  ch  c.  id  not  have  carried  its  ures  with- 
out ;  r  s  ^.'-t  Moreover,  the  Labt  rty  had 
(Jt  111      'i-^      j)arty  orgaiiizat.-.n  ;  tch  not 

},;.  kno      m  ,-  u-.traliau  politics.     m  which 

it  V    t    »M-  essential  to  the  carryint     ...  of  its 

p,  lit   al  I.   ^lai    .1.   It    men.bers  were  pl.rigi.i   t<.  vote 
t>        Ui.  j.)rity   'f  its  i  lemb.   ^  determined     on  other 
issues  the\  were  tree  to  %  ote  according  to  their  personal 
>j,Msition.    This  system  of  party  discipline  gave  to  it 
.li    eoher.  ncy  which  i    -.astd  its  strength. 

.leasures^t  the  tirst  session  were  designed  to  :ive 
:  \shA\  Barton  described  as  the  '  white  Austraha 
Om  of  these  was  for  the  purpose  of  prev -  ntiiig 
vtion  of  coloured  races,  the    ih.  r  for  ciearmg 
thv  Iva  i  alcas  out  of  the  sugar  plantation   of  Queensland. 

,  the  feeling  in  Australia  against  indis- 

crimii  at.  iiiuu. -'ration  had  pronounced  itsei  very  strongly 
sine-  Mh.  .lays  >1'  the  gol.l  diggings,  and  it  %\as  under- 
stoof  mat  one  c  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Federal  Parha- 
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l^lLZ'Vr       ^"7      '•°'"Pr^'''-»-^ivo  measure  of 
txcJuMon.     Ihe  reason  to.  it  uas  fri.,,u,.ntlv  n.pmso„tt.fl 
to  be  nierrly  that  the  trade-  .nuons  objectl^  to  the  in 
r'^n?    f  ^:"rl^^t>o"'.  ^Wch  wouJd'lower  wages  and 
deniably  that  n.otive  had  nu.ch  weighf.  but  the-  nolkv 

Quenc        'V^^'^'fe'-  ^^-^o  had  studied  the  eonse- 

qu  mce^  of  the  importation  of  nrgroes  to  VincnVi  n.icrM 

welstandappalledattheprospc-ctofsaddU  h"^^^^^^ 

'  nnuM   qucutors  „f  the  large   cities   provided  amnl« 

P^p'dXn!^'""^^  ""'^-^^^"^  -^-^  -  ilemenf  oPtt 

i^dlJn!''  r'^'""^"^       *°  P»««  Australian 

^guslatiou  .inch  nught  en.barras.s  the  Inlperial  Govern" 
ment  The  Secretary  ot  State  had  ,soun(  cd  a  warnii  1 
m  a  despatch  whei^in  he  had  indicated  that  ci  q  aTtiJ^ 
t.on  au  the  ground  of  race  or  colour  was  '  contrary  to  the 
general  eoneepUons  ot  equality  wiach  have  cvct  K  the 

i^r    di  rt^r'         P"«7P'e  that  British  possession. 
*ert  at  libei  ,  u,  regulMie  their  in.niigration  was  already 
established  law  ;    and  .he  method  which  the 
Ooyernment  propoH.^  was  adapted  iron,  an  Act  akladv 

emication  test  J  uwer  was  given  to  re(,uire  any  immi- 
grant to  submit  to  the  test  of  writing  not  less  tha,  hf  y 
u ord.s^in  any  prescribcnl  European  language..  Tld  ^ave 
he  ofhcals  charged  wit),  the  adndnistralfon  o  he  AcJ 
scope  to   prescribe   a  language  in  which  they  knew  that 

the  intention  v.a  ' i grants  , 

coloured  races 
opponents  was 
have  been  nuire 
direct  exci  us  in 

by  the  suppur;  .  ,  '"^'f} 

juaiaered 
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objeetionabli"  by  the  Inii)crial  Covernnienl,  whilst  the 
education  test  was  deemed  by  them  to  be  the  least  disagree- 
able mode  of  carrying  out  a  poliey  wliich  they  did  not 
like.  The  Immigration  Restrietion  Aet  became  law  in 
1902.  A  further  Act  of  1905  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  labour  under  contract  did  not  interfere  with  the 
principle  of  the  education  test. 

The  legislation  regarding  the  South  Sea  Islanders  was 
passed  at  the  same  time.    The  story  of  the  importation 
of  Kanakas  to  Queensland  has  been  related  in  Chapter 
XXV.    To  a  large  extent  the  grosser  evils  of  the  coloured 
labour  traffic  had  been  mitigated  by  improved  state  legis- 
lation, but  the  more  it  was  brought  into  conformity  with 
the  demands  of  civilization,  the  greater  the  danger  of 
Kanak".  labour  being  made  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
industiJ.il  lite  of  Qtieensland ;    and  against  that  the 
Commonwealth  resolutely  set  its  face.    The  champions 
of  the  planters  iiAcired  that  sugar  could  only  be  grown 
with  black  labour.    Without   that,  a  collapse  of  the 
industry  was  confidently  pretUcted.    But  the  Federal 
Government  imposed  a  heavy  import  duty  on  sugar, 
to  secure  the  Australian  market  for  the  Australian  growers, 
and  also  granted  bounties  to  those  who  produced  sugar 
with  white  labour  only.    The  details  of  the  legislation 
of  \902  have  becMi  varied  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
principle  of  it  has  b"en  adhered  to.    The  predictions  of 
failure  have  not  been  fulfilled.    On  the  contrary,  the 
sugar  industry  has  prospered.    The  acreage  under  cane 
and  the  yields  of  sugar  have  increased. 

The  break-up  of  the  Barton  Ministry  was  heralded 
before  the  close  of  the  iu>t  Parliament  by  the  resignation 
of  V.  C.  Kingston.  A  burly  South  Australian,  whose 
radical  tendencies  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Labour 
Party's  programme  in  very  many  respects,  Kuigston  had, 
as  Minister  of  Customs,  prepared  the  first  protectionist 
tariff,  and  had  stei  red  it  through  the  Legislature.  The 
Labour  iViriy  ha<i  prcsstd  for  a  iiuasure  to  establish  a 
Commonweaith  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
in  labour  disputes,  and  Kingston  had  taken  a  keen 
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aif^r     lSt°"-  "ot  satisfied  with 

was  especXliXouar\''''''r^^       ^^^^  Cabinet.  It 
it  did  ^toZ  a  tZl^J^^^^^^^     r'V'  because 
His  colleagues   foHoX  t  h^T"^  t^^de. 
•    considered  lll^he  ei,^^,/,^: 

provided  for  in  a  kv  gadon  ^^^^^^         T"^^  »>«««^ 
not  endure  their  exclSn  ff    \u"^  Kingston  vvouJd 
Arbitration  Court   ^,'11^^^^^  f^^r^^'  ^"^^^^^  «f 
bad  health  at  the  tin  e  and  it?  no^f 
in  Commo.nvoalth  politics  iftt  hi  Prominently 
was  soon  h.ld  in  tl^^°        „  ! V     ^?f^«"*t^o"  !  for  he 
his  strenuous  life  outlay       tolr^  ^""^"^  ''^^'^^  uncled 

lectually  as  a  Ss.^r.  f "  T  ^^^^  ^"^^1 

spoke  ii  a  series  oT X^^t"/  .f^'^^n^^ntary  bills.  He 
a  voice  of  thunder    b  rtv  '  ^r'";'  ''^^^'^^  ^^^^^^  ^^i^h 
prepare  an  Aet  of  pkrlileLtL  ''^"^ 
precisioii  of  phrase  ind  ^.tr        *»»^/oniniand  of  a  crisp 

that  could  c^:sT n^ -r^,::^ f  ^^^"^ 

unmistakable  terms    Instead  n  T*'"'^  ''^"^ 

charged  with  ^r^^iuJ^Ta^lt  Z"^^-!^^'  P^'^^" 
nuinner  aforesaid  and  1  Ihf  "iH.    f  i«  ^he 

excuse  should  on  com  i  t  "n  h  f  '  ^^^-^^^^hle  cause  or 
jurisdiction  bo  liaWe  (o  a  fin  T  summary 
ston  would  writ  at  ^^^"^/f  ,  ^^^^^^ing  £20.  King^ 
'Penalty,  £-(r-and    v  ^T'-'^  section, 

porsonsiW-tecleverC    y  l""?'!'  ^'^^^^ 
meant.  '"''^       ^^'^^^  doubt  a.  to  what  was 

th^lSnMi:  J^ttr'" 

he.uh.    An  Aet  const  S^^^^^^  ^^'"^  «i«h  Court 

essential  elen^ent  o  h  /  fst  t^.H  T.'  ""^'^  ^« 
passed,  and  the  office  :;f  ^'h;:^^^;^  ^^1;^  been 

^betha^went^i-iSillj^^^^^^^^ 


III; 
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represented  the  Government  in  the  Senate  since  the 
commencement  of  federation. 

The  second  I'rime  Minister  was  Alfred  Deakin,  who  at 
the  general  election,  held  in  Deceii.ber,  1903,  made  a 
valiant  fight  to  retain  the  ministerial  party  at  full  strength. 
But  the  Labour  Party  gained  at  the  expense  of  both  the 
other  parties,  and  emerged  from  the  polls  with  24  members 
out  of  75  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  15  out  of 
:5()  in  the  Senate.  It  held  the  key  to  the  situation  still 
more  firmly  in  its  grip.  The  Government  was  entirely 
dependent 'upon  it  for  support.  If  ever  the  party  dis- 
sented from  a  matter  of  ministerial  policy,  its  solid 
phalanx  had  only  to  be  increased  by  a  few  oppositinaists 
to  place  the  Gova^rnment  in  a  minority,  for  ]3eakin  could 
count  no  more  than  27  followers,  while  Reid  had  24. 

Such  a  situation  arose  ov(-r  the  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Bill,  the  measure  which  had  nearly  destroyed 
the  Barton  Government.  Deakin  would  not  consent 
to  the  inclusion  of  a  clause  giving  the  right  to  servants 
of  the  States  to  appeal  to  the  Fe<leral  Court  to  ask  for  an 
increase  of  pay  from  the  Governments  which  employed 
them.  Wt*tson  and  his  followers  insisted.  Aided  by  a 
number  of  opposition  members,  they  carried  the  clause, 
and  Deakin  resigned  (April  21,  1904).  Then  began  a 
bewildering  series  of  changes.  A  citizen  of  the  Common- 
wealth might  any  morning  have  awakened  wondering 
what  Government  was  in  office  now. 

First,  a  Labour  Government  under  Watson  took  office. 
It  endured  till  August  12,  when,  having  resistid  an 
amendment  to  that  most  explosive  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Bill,  it  was  defeated  and  gave  place  to  a 
Jovernment  formed  from  the  old  Barton-Dcakin  party 
nd  Roid's  own  faithful  band  of  Oppt)sitionists.  Reid 
was  PriitK  Minister,  and  his  principal  liiiitenant  was  the 
Victorian.  .Man  McLean.  l>eakin  supported  the  combina- 
tion till  the  end  of  the  1904  session,  and  enabled  Reid 
to  steer  his  Government  into  recess.  But  tluring  that 
reees-  Deakin  made  a  critical  speech,  irom  winch  Rcid 
drew  the  inference  that  when  Parliament  met  again  he 
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witliout  them  so  Im  ,l,  i  k     ,  ,   '  ■>»'  '^^nd 

contained  only  oj  JZll^^  -"mBtcnal  progra,„me 

Electoral  Bill  \„m  bf  h.fXed 

obvious:   Kcid  um.lri  J     I,-    ,  nieaning  was 

tea  close.  X™^^! ^^^.S^..  ^  L,''"'!? 

he  would  return  from  f  h<r^lii     Vu      '      ^^^^  '^"P^"*^^  ^'^^t 

able  to  <onn:':o,:^u:^Z!l^Zn^^^:il''- 

such  a  policv  as  tlu^v  .    i    ,  ^f**®"'  ™  to  carry  out 

very  maiw  poLts  ^^^^^^  «pon-for  on 

renfoved  in  ^y  mnthr^      w  ^'^^^  far 

a  rnoL'rot':.^:/!^;"t""'"^^^^^^  1-Va kin  launched 
aid  of    u  utol'VrrU  ""V""'^'^^      ^"^^^  the 

vitupc-ratioi),  Ju'r LLt^^^;nd    n  '  t*^*^ 
therTwas  no  coal^o^l    U  V^^ 
agreeable,  his  party  u  re  not     71^1  '"''t 

;n:iSe:r'ht^ 

Sto  .Sit  r:^.^:;ir  T^^"''y^- 

it  by  sharing  the.  frui    i  l        1'  ''''' 

the  country  we^  jel  s  of  "^ii"-    ^  "'^'f  ^'^"PP^^t^r.s  in 

hold  aloof  ^fr^roCr  .nils  r 

seventeen  .ux.  snp^^l^t^rl '  t  ,  » .  .^^^^^-^^  ^th 

ot  whom  seven  had  seats  j"  /./  *'i     /  /''"^''"''■"''"^^t^^eS' 

nient  which  reJted  maJ^lv  J  '  ^''"""^  *  ^  '^^^^'^n- 

Party.  ^"PP"^  "Pon  the  Labour 
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This  CJovernmenf ,  which  coinincncod  its  career  on 
July  5,  1905,  endured  till  November  10,  1908,  a  period  of 
three  years  and  four  months.    Within  that  time  Watson 
had  retired  from  the  leadership  of  the  Labour  Party  (1907) 
and  had  been  replaced  by  Andrew  Fisher.  Watson's 
subsequent  retirement  from  Parliament  was  regretted  by 
all  parties,  for  he  had  made  his  mark  as  a  fair  fighter, 
a  clear  thinker,  and  a  cool,  courteous,  and  able  political 
leader.    Fisher  was  a  Scotsman  who  had  gone  to  Queens- 
land as  a  young  man,  had  entered  Parliament  there,  and 
had  transferred  himself  to  the  federal  arena  on  the 
advent  of  federation.    With  none  of  the  graces  of  speech, 
he  had  yet  by  constant  practice  at  the  expense  of  his 
audiences  acquired  some  readiness  in  debate.    His  vein 
of  Scotch  caution  was  allied  to  a  strong  will— which,  of 
course,  his   opponents  described  as  shcei  obstinacy. 
Shrewd,  if  rather  slow,  keen,  if  a  little  insensiiive,  he  never 
lacked  personal  dignity,  and  when  unruffled  by  the 
passions  of  conflict  was  courteous  to  all.    He  once  said 
in  public,  '  I  know  my  limitations,'  and  he  did  know 
them  so  well  that  he  never  attempted  what  was  beyond 
his  powers.   That  he  was  also  a  thoroughly  loyal  friend 
and  a  man  of  staunch  rectitude  counted  for  very  much 
in  the  attainment  of  the  success  that  came  to  him. 

Under  Fisher's  leadership  the  Labour  Party  made  its 
long-contemplated  step  fonvard  to  the  attainnunt  of 
independent  political  power.  It  had  supported  the 
Deakin  Ministry  until  certain  contentious  matters  of 
policy,  to  be  discussed  in  the  foUowmg  chapter,  had  been 
disposed  of.  Fisher  then  intimated,  in  cold  terms,  that 
that  support  would  no  longer  be  accorded.  With  the 
under-pinning  removed,  the  Government  collapsed,  and 
the  furst  Fisher  Ministry  took  its  place. 

What  happened  simply  whs  that  the  laigcr  of  the  two 
parliamentary  groups  which  had  kept  the  Deakin  Govern- 
ment in  office  now  became  the  governing  group,  whilst 
the  smaller  one  helped  it  to  keep  its  place  by  giving  to 
it  a  sufficient  though  critical  support.  The  question  was  : 
how  long  this  state  of  things  would  last.    The  Govern- 
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ment  had  not  a  majority  of  its  own,  and  it  would  natumlly 

l^re  that V^'  "^"'^  ^he  probabilit S 

v,ere  that  it  cmild  o.ily  wni  extra  seats  at  the  expense  of 
the  very  members  who  were  now  its  supporters  of 
verrstr3T.f  -^-'l  the;e  w^s  a 

with  the  certamty  that  at  a  favourable  opportiuiitv  it 
intended   o  devour  him.    Politicians  are  no  more  fond 

a  general  election  was  approaching,  and  every  day  made 
these  non-labour  supporters  of  the  Labour  Government 
more  and  more  uneasy.    Behind  the  scenes  neSons 

Re"d  %nth"""  ■^''"t  ^ Opposition  le^Ty 
Keid  Both  groups  thought  it  would  be  well  for  them  to 
join  forces  to  defeat  the  Government  ^ 
But  who  Mas  to  lead  the  attack  ?  Reid  was  not 
P^^ona  grata  Mith  many  of  the  Deakin  groim  Si 
political  lieutenant,  Joseph  Cook,  was  not  verv  mlatab  p 
to  then,  either.  They  Lst  ha;e  Deal  h  Ld  "  "h^ 
had  pubhely  stated  that  he  did  not  intend  to  take  offic^ 

of  pa^rtts'^Blir  ^  eombfnS 

?VoL-      *         pressure  was  brought  to  bear  and 
J)eakin's  nature  was  DeculiarlvsiisnwiKi^*  " 
of  friends  „  *^^"."ariy  susceptible  to  the  pressure 

Z  /  ^  "^^^  goo'"^  ht^a'th,  and  would  have 

prefeired  a  few  years  of  rest  from  leadership  But  he 
yielded  at  length  and  forwarded  a  polite  and  friendJy 
note  to  Fisher  informing  him  that  the  support  hiiherto 
Cu^nd^ri"  9«^-"-ent  would  be  withd^r^^.  Agl 

The  new  combination,  which  took  office  in  June  IflOft 
was  known  as  the  Fusion,  or  Deakin-Cook.  GoX^?' 
Reid  was  sent  to  London  as  first  Commonwealth  S 
C  ommissioner    But  at  the  geneml  election  held  April 
miL;  I      r^^''  Commonwealth,  many  of  whom 

must  have  beeome  confused  by  the  complicated  chaS 

tn  th  lU  themselves  advem 

to  the  Ministry.   The  tide  ran  high  and  full  for  theS^^ 
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Party,  and  swept  it  back  to  Parliament  with  a  majority 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  the  former  House  it  captured  every  seat — that  is, 
eighteen,  for  only  half  the  members  of  the  Senate  "  ' «  " 
at  a  general  eleetion— and  counted  23  votes  in  a  .<•  i  .1 
of  36.  In  the  H(nise  of  Representatives  it  secun  a  - 
seats  for  its  own  members,  and  liad  in  addition  the  bene- 
volent neutrality  of  two  independents. 

Fisher  was  thus  for  the  second  time  Prime  Minister. 
His  (Jovernment  was  ehosen  on  this  occasion  by  a  method 
that  was  quite  new  in  the  history  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  usual  mode  in  Australia,  as  in  Kngland,  was 
for  the  Governor-General— in  England  the  Sovereign — 
to  send  for  the  political  leader  who  was  indicated  by  the 
debates  and  divisions  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
majority,  to  commission  him  to  form  a  Ministry,  and  for 
the  Prime  Minister  so  chosen  to  select  his  ministers. 
But  the  Federal  Labour  Party  was  differently  organized 
from  other  political  parties.  Its  members  were  pledged 
to  a  political  progrannne  drawn  up  by  an  annual  Labour 
Conference.  This  Conference  in  1905  had  registered 
the  decree  that  henceforth  Labour  Governments  should 
not  be  chosen  by  the  Prime  Minister,  but  should  be 
selected  by  the  full  body  of  the  federal  Labour  members. 
Fisher,  recognizing  that  his  strength  depended  upon  the 
wide-spread  and  very  powerful  organizations  of  the  party 
in  the  country,  initiated  the  observance  of  tliis  rule. 
The  members  of  the  Government  which  held  office  from 
April  1910  till  the  next  general  election  in  May  1913  were 
therefore  chosen  by  ballot  by  the  party  which  supported 
them  in  Parliament. 

The  election  of  1913  witnessed  the  retirement  from 
active  politics  of  Deakin,  whose  health  had  been  shaken 
by  the  strain  of  so  many  years  of  olticial  work  and  bitter 
conflict.  Cook  was  ehosen  to  head  the  Fusion  party, 
and  fortune  turned  a  rather  wry  smile  upon  hiiu  at  the 
polls.  So  wTy  was  it  that  it  was  hardly  a  smile.  The 
Labour  Party  lost  some  seats,  rnd  Cook  was  able  to 
re-enter  the  House  of  Representatives  with  a  majority 
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elected  a  Speak,  ,-  they  had  no  majority  at  aU  More 
over   the  Labour  I'arty  slil]  had  an  overvvhel  nins  nj^" 

Trace  of  fts  1^'"^.*  '"f^  legislation  without  the 
grace  ot  its  oppone.its,  who  very  soon  showed  their 
determination  to  c>xert  their  power  to  ti  e  fTdl  The 

T^e  two  hni  »n'on«t«  by  the  Arbitration  Court 

the  two  bills  were  forced  through  the  House  of  R^rZ^ 

^Srtt%"''v^^t; -"r:  proX 

rejected  by  the  Senate,  rianning  then  to  brin/into  use 
the  machinery  c,f  the  Tonstitution  for  the  rl oval  of 
deadlocl  the  Government  forced  their  bills  thVZh  the 
House  o  Representatives  again,  expressly  to  provoke 
the  Senate  to  reject  then,  a  second  time  Thi.  havhi^ 
been  done  the  Pri,ne  Minister  advised  the  Governor^ 
General  to  dissolve  both  Houses  i^ovcrnor- 

A  new  Governor-Oneral,  Sir  Konald  Munro-Feruuson 

perirx^iro  rf""^^  ofBee  and  the  situation^tTr^ 
pt  I  pit  Xing  one  tur  }\}v\  to  hand C     Thf»  TAkr..i.  i>— * 
denic,!  that  there  «,s  iu.m-.uju.  .utoWn"" 
ment  not  yet  one  year  old,  and  i„  „hK.h  onTon*  n^^^ie^i 

Bi^therewasnoprecedentto;;;:::ir;r  .SrS 
A  unro-Ferg„«on  was  himsHf  a  very  exLrSnc^^^ 
parliamentarian.  He  was  no  a-^-ateur  nJiidX  h^ 
uji.  clang  ot  party,  for  he  had  been  a  '  .  bin  ia  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  he  was  endowed  with  k  camcitv 
or  cool  judgement  and  firm  deciaion.  More  ver  hS 
>vhat  his  own  powers  were  under  the  Constitution  Hi^ 
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reading  of  the  position  was  that  no  satisfactory  results 

could  be  expected  from  a  Parliament  such  as  the  last 
election  had  provided.  He  therefore  diasolvetl  both 
Houses.  Events  justified  the  discretion  which  he  exer- 
cised. The  Labour  Party  at  the  election  of  1914  was 
returned  with  an  ample  majority  in  both  Houses,  and  the 
third  Fisher  Government  took  office  less  than  three 
months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great  European  War. 
The  difficulties  they  had  to  face  then  were  not  parlia- 
mentary, but  imperial  and  international. 

Fisher  resigned  at  the  end  of  1915  in  order  to  take  up 
the  duties  of  High  Commissioner  in  succession  to  Reid. 
The  Prime  Ministership  then  fell  to  his  brilliant  and 
energetic  Attorney-General,  William  Morris  Hughes. 

Such  then,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  party  warfare 
under  the  Commonwealth.  To  the  superficial  and  cynical 
observer  it  may  have  seemed  a  '  scuffling  of  kites  and 
crows.'  But  these  confused  and  clamorous  happenings 
meant  more  than  that.  Political  forces,  like  the  forces 
of  nature,  often  tear  and  rend  in  a  manner  disturbing 
to  the  placid  ease  of  good-natured  equanimity.  The  men 
who  fought  these  battles  were  not  mere  self-seeking 
'  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth,'  but  sincere  and 
serious  leaders  of  opinion,  who  were  contending  for 
different  sets  of  principles.  The  rapid  rise  of  a  new 
party — that  is,  of  a  new  force—necessarily  entailed  a  fresh 
adjustment  of  political  relations. 
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CHAFIER  XXIX 
THE  COMMONWEALTH 

(6)  The  Wheels  of  Policy 

goorhe  to  Port  Augusta  r«U  a v  n  ''"" ""-y -The  KaN 
t.on-The  referenXrns  -S,:;  .  il;.'^  conBtitu- 
Compulaory  miUtary  «ervico-Th  '  I'  /u  ^  agreement- 

powers  in  a  grearvariett  nf  • 

lines  of  policH  .icr  mfst  Lr   "'^^^^  ^^^^ 

mentioned,  there  was  leS?  ^'^*'/he  subjeets  already 
the  thirty-  une^arlaLy  /  u"  """^^^  thirty  of 

addition  to  which  nTanv  t?   ^""'''^'^         ^^^'fi^^d  ;  in 

over  which  theXnnrwir'"  T'"^  '^^i^^^^' 
and  some  highJ^   npoT?^^^^^       t^"^"'^^"  jurisdicdon. 
enable  the  urocesse  of Tnl     ^^"^^^'y  measures,  to 
were  brough^t  into  bdnl^^^'™'"""*  *° 

About  the  choice  of  the  sitn  nf  i 
was  thorough  inquirv  hv  !^  ^^^^^  ^'''P^tal  ^l"^r« 

Parliament.^  At  fir  ?  in ^l^^fn  , '"/^  «^ 
tableland.vvasselecred-^Jrf^  ^  ^^"'•^'•o 
by  the  «nowy^  R-l:!r 

ar     with  the  huge  mass  of  ^f**  mountains, 

landscape.    But  tl  To  ce  ^TJ^^  dominating  the 
number  of  influential  ^rinn«  •    ?r    ^'""^  Pleasure  to  a 
before  the  stJ^Tneci.^n^^^^^  '^'"'^ 
the  federal  terriioi  v  were i      ^^"""^^"^^ng  to  mark  out 
«houId  be  recons^i;^';:^^^^^^^^  J^^l-^^-  -Weet 

was  rumoured  that  Watson  hJ^*    ^^*'"^'^"'^"*-  I* 
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consequently  nearer  to  Sydiu-y.  which  would  ijicot  thr 
requirenu'iits  far  better.  A  ballot  was  taken  in  1908, 
■with  the  result  that  Canberra  wax  finally  selected  by  the 
I^rlisment.  The  New  South  Wales  Governnu  nt  facili- 
tated the  acquirement  by  the  Commonwealth  of  an  area 
of  900  square  miles,  with  a  strip  of  land  running  down 
to  the  sea  at  .Jervis  Bay,  where  also  two  square  miles  of 
land  were  ccWd  for  the  purposes  of  a  Commonwealth 
port  and  naval  base.  The  required  area  was  formally 
handed  over  by  New  South  Wales  to  t  he  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  1900. 

The  manner  in  which  British  New  Guinea  was  annexed 
was  described  in  Chapter  XXV.  The  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  territory  had  been  shared  by  the  States,  but  it  WM 
felt  to  be  proper  that  the  Commonwealth  should  under- 
take the  responsibility.  An  Art  for  this  purpose  was 
passed  in  1905.  By  this  measure  the  old  Portuguese 
name  of  Papua  was  restored.  The  Possession  has  since 
been  a  dependency  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  governed 
by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Council,  very  much  as 
a  British  Crown  Colony  is  ruled. 

The  Northern  Territory,  that  great  slice  of  central  and 
northern  Australi;  whieh  South  Austri  lia  had  under- 
taken to  manage,  l)ecame  a  Commonwealth  possession 
in  1910.  The  management  of  it  was  committed  to  the 
hands  of  an  energt  tic  administrator  in  Dr.  Gilruth,  who 
was  Professor  of  ^  terinary  Science  in  the  University  of 
Melbourne  when  ;  ketl  to  undertake  the  task.  He  felt 
confident  that  profitable  settlement  could  be  effected 
withih  a  country  which  certainly  had  not  attracted 
population  while  it  was  c  iitrolled  from  Adel..  le. 

Norfolk  Island,  which  had  been  a  dependency  of  New 
South  Wales  since  1788,  was  taken  over  by  the  Common- 
wealth in  1914. 

A  question  of  vital  interest  to  Western  AustraUa  was 
that  of  the  construction  of  a  railway  connecting  Perth 
with  the  eastern  States.  Forrest  was  wont  to  say  that 
the  principal  reason  which  led  the  western  State  to  join 
the  Commonwealth  was  that  assurances  were  given  to 
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Wale».    I^,  T  ConT^.S''  to  New  South 

»Uoged  compact  n>ay  not  have  we?ghrf  with  the  P~i.~? 
Pariiamcnt,  but  the  undesiml.J,.,..;.  t  i  *^Meral 
State  out  off  bv  a  Br™t  H  ,       T  '''''ole 

did.   If  only  for  miSv  ?  annexion,  certainly 

chain  of  ,™efiouirb  t  gri;;;lr,'"'"  "»* 
in  tlio  programme  of  the  Barton  f-^"'  proniiwd 
and  l,a,t  b^  ™rt  '  f  .1,  ''°™""'«»'  in  1001. 

Mini^try.  s  ffic^f  I  \f:  ::^n 

were  continually  insistent  abn,  f  i.  'l''"  "'embeis 
an  Act  was  pai„l  prowig  ml^^  ,„f  .^J'f '9"'. 

;vh;„':ra'»i,';:^zir'rt>trtr  s""" 

.he  ime,  which  wa,  ^.i^atcdt'^ X! 

Very  much  of  the  energy,  unci  a  Jarge  expenditure  r.f 
the  passion,  of  political  mrties  has  hf  ^-^P^"****"^  «>£ 
efforts  to  amend  the  CoLtkuLn  .  ''''^^^  *° 
itself  provides  the  ma^h^e^ffor  2'^  "'strument 
proposed  law  having  amenZen    n  n  TZ 

It  a  majority  of  the  elerfnr«7.r^     ^  ' 

states,  v% 
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ju< onlingly.  Tlu-  bihoiir  Piirfy,  after  cxpcricMci  .  somo 
failure  to  (  urry  out  itn  dfsigiis  in  reference  to  •  wcopo 
of  tht  I'ont  iliation  aixl  Arbitration  Act  and  the  'ontrol 
of  commercial  tnist8  and  monopolies,  decided  to  a-<k  the 
people  to  amend  the  Con  'it  lit  ion  in  two  asix«ets  mainly. 
First,  they  desired  to  remove  the  limitation  whieli  eontined 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Arbitration  Court  to  in- 
dustrial disjmti  s  (■xt<  nding  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one 
State.  They  w  i-^licd  to  uive  power  to  the  Court  to  act 
as  to  wages  and  conditions  of  hd)o\n'  and  employment  in 
any  trade,  industry,  or  calling,  including  disputes  which 
might  ari<e  aiiiony  the  (>inployees  of  state  railways. 
S'o«)ndly,  they  wished  to  have  power  to  make  laws  for 
thv^  control  of  commercial  corporations,  for  regulating 
trade  and  eommeree  within  any  State  as  well  as  Inter- 
State,  and  for  '  natiimalizini '  any  industry  which  Parlia- 
ment might  declare  to  be  *  the  subject  of  any  mo!ioj>oly.' 

These  propositions  were  first  submitted  to  the  electors 
in  191 1  hut  were  rejected  l)y  five  ^'tates  out  ol  the  six  - 
Western  Australia  l  -  >  tlu  only  State  favourable  to  the 
enlargement  of  fedcr  Regardless  of  this  defeat, 

the  Labour  Party,  cu  that  it  could  make  little 

headway  with  its  poli(  •    the  proposed  amend'!'  i\ts 

of  the  Constitution,  su'/uuiicd  them  to  a  se;  a)  r.  ter- 
endum  in  1913.  They  were  then  carried  by  :  -  -  >  u.te8, 
Western  Au.strali;i,  South  Australia,  ai\d  Qu  '.-innd — 
but  were  rejected  by  the  ot.her  three.  Fai'in^'  a  majority 
in  a  majority  '  •  States,  tlu-  tltempt  fail  d  again  But 
the  affirmative  votes  in  lO!;--  showed  a  markei'-  advance 
on  those  reconh  d  in  I'.H  I.  !  iieii  the  Labour  policy  was 
r«  Jcctcd  by  majorities  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million.  In 
im.i,  however,  the  difference  between  success  and  failure 
was  very  narrow-  less  than  50.0-  n  Kii<  oura<,'cd  by  the 
advance'  the  ]iarty  nailed  ils  flag  ihe  mast  and  aii- 
nouncea  that  it  would  try  again  ;  and  there  would  have 
been  a  third  referendnm  on  the  same  questions  at  the  end 
of  191  I'lit  that  the  outbreak  of  the  Kuropcan  War  in- 
duced i\\>^' •  opp  .  ( >f  schemes  of  constit utional  alteration. 
One  of  ti    strongest  reasons  for  the  formation  of  the 
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n.«ht  ^  adopted  for  Australia.    Before  19U1  each  of 
the  SIX  S  at,  s  hud  its  own  little  military  force,  under  the 

and  each  contr.ln.tc.i  towuids  tiu-  uj.keep  of  a  s.,,.ad  o,.' 
of  (he  ,n,>er,al  Navy,  under  a  Rear-Adndral.  whieh  waH 
nm.ntanud  .„  AusfnUian  ami  New  Zealand  wate.^  But 
there  was  no  attempt  at  :  .-o,)erHf ion  Intwe,.,,  the 

The  '"^    ""'^^  i 

If  Austraha  had  had  to  fi^h.  for  her  ex.^lon.v  whatever 
co-ordination  there  was  would  have  had  to  he  TX.d 
»t  the  last  moment  and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  Thl 
forces  were  ,ni  itia,  with  a  s.nall  corpH  of  gar^^on  artiUen? 
1..  each  capital  city.  There  wore  also  sLTnaval  foS 
n  some  States  But  these  wc  ,e  not  the  maiHa  tors^t 
thv  defence  of  Australia.  Everybody  knew  that  re«ar4 
ess  of  geography,  th.  country  nestie.l  „„,!,.,.  t  0  S  of 
the  great  and  effluent  navy  eontroiled  tro„.  W  teh^' 

Very  early  ,n  the  history  of  the  new  Conuno  wealth 
th..  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  defence  Ctem  and 
o  whether  It  was  on  proper  hr.es  fon-ed  itself  CpubSc 
attention.  In  19()3  a  new  naval  agreement  iut 
Adnnralty  had  ,  .  be-  made,  to  replace^he  ol  ag^^^^^^^^^^^ 
between  the  Adn  .ralty  and  the  separate  States  ^  Sn 

^^liamlt  ThatT^'/'^"'-  ^"'j'^'^  ratiWati^^Sy 
parliament  that  the  Conu.ionwealth  should  contribute 
a  ubsKlv  of  , 200m)  per  annum  towai^s  the  c<^  of  the 
Mjua^lron.  He  nianaued  i<,  (,v, ,  \-  if  i,,,.  '  , 
ffi-ity  ill  doing  so.  ri::  •  lea  of  a^^I.^^^^ 
WHS  oKjectionable  to  many.    Had  not  the  tTm  arZd 

when  .Anstralu.  slH,,d<l  n.nke provisionfor  her  o^^^^ 

both  naval  and  military  {  »»"ueience, 

This  view  was  empliatically  .uged  by  nianv  influential 
men  and  jonrnals-notablv  by  the  Svdi  v  " 


1 

fki 
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tribute  proposed  by  Mr.  Barton,'  wrote  this  journal  in 
1902,  '  is  the  expenditure  of  a  like  sum  of  money,  or  if 
necessary  a  much  larger  sum  of  money,  on  an  Australian 
Navy.  This  Navy  would,  in  times  of  peace,  be  used  as 
a  training  squadron  for  Australian  men.  In  times  of  war 
it  would  be  available  for  the  defence  of  Australia,  and, 
there  is  no  doubt,  for  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain  in 
other  waters  if  that  were  called  for.'  That  passage 
embodies'  the  view  which  eventually  gained  general 
acceptance.  It  seemed  in  advance  of  the  probabilities 
in  1902,  but  there  is  a  very  remarkable  likeness  between 
what  was  then  proposed  and  what  ultimately  happened. 

If  any  one  had  predicted  before  ItKM)  that  Australia, 
with  her  democratic  tendencies,  would  be  the  first  portion 
of  the  British  Empire  to  adopt  compulsory  military 
service,  he  would  have  been  deemed  absurd.  But,  as 
the  defence  problem  was  more  thoroughly  studied,  men 
asked  themselves  why  it  should  be  considered  undemo- 
cratic to  compel  citizens  to  train  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  their  country.  The  payment  of  taxes  is  not 
voluntary,  though  it  is  never  very  agreeable.  The 
observance  of  health  acts  and  factory  regulations  is  not 
voluntary.  Why,  then,  men  said,  should  it  be  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  individual  as  to  whether  he  should  make 
himself  efHeient  to  defend  the  country  whose  protection 
he  enjoys  ?  And,  if  a  democracy  was  not  prepared  to 
defend  itself,  had  it  any  more  reason  to  expect  that  it 
would  survive  than  other  forms  of  government  had  done 
elsewhere  ? 

A  remarkable  circnmstanic  aflecting  the  new  Australian 
(lefeiioe  policy  was  that,  ahliough  tlu'  politiciil  parties  of 
the  country  were  bitterly  at  enmity,  as  shown  in  the 
previous  chapter,  they  all,  at  about  the  same  time,  became 
converts  to  the  principle  of  conipuI>()i_\  military  seivice, 
and  all  Ix'came  eager  supporters  of  the  establishnunt  of 
an  Australian  Navy.  Indeed,  aftii  tlusc  two  things  had 
been  enacted,  there  was  some  brisk  controversy  as  to 
which  pjuty  had  first  pro|»osr(l  (lu-in.  hefence  became 
a  non-party  issue.    At  one  time  it  hccmed  that  there 
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Durmg  the  first  eight  years  of  the  Commonwealth  its 

metnoas  jiut  opmion  had  been  ripening,  and  in  1909 
Deatan  mtroduced  the  first  n,ea.sure  which  en  bodL  fho 

ot  1910,  which  was  introduced  bv  Spnatnr  n^Jl  u 
was  Mini.ster  of  Defence  in  all  thJ^  f^nator  Pearce,  who 
after  thp  fiivf  if  ^  Labour  Governments 

Under  these  Acts  provision  was  made  for  training 
.i.t,.wKc  to  it  uemg  by  competitive  examination  ' 
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An  equally  wide  departure  was  made  when  the 
Commonwealth  resolved  to  build  a  navy  of  its  own,  and 
to  make  provision  for  manning  it  with  Australian  sf>amen. 
Expert  opinion  in  Great  Britain  was  divided  as  to  the 
expediency  nf  havin«;  st-parate  navies  within  the  Kinpire, 
but  at  an  Imperial  Defence  Conference,  held  in  London 
in  1909,  both  the  Australian  and  the  Canadian  r-  presenta- 
tives  made  it  clear  tliat  tlic  Commonwealth  and  the 
Dominion  dcsiiid  to  build  up  what  were  called  local 
navies.  The  Admiralty  thereupon  j^ave  its  nu»st  valuable 
advice,  and  a  scheme  was  pn  j)ared  to  enable  Australia 
to  get  the  best  service  possible  within  her  means.  Rcar- 
Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Hentlerson  was  -.ent  out  to  examijie 
sites  for  naval  bases,  and  to  advise  generally  ;  and  his 
report  (1911)  like  that  of  Lord  Kitchener  on  military 
defence,  was  taken  as  a  basis  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment could  proceed  with  a  naval  sclu'me. 

Great  impetus  was  given  to  the  movement  for  creating 
an  Australian  Navy  by  tlu'  revelations  of  the  despciate 
efforts  which  ^iermany  was  making  to  biiild  a  fleet  ol 
battlesh'ps  which,  professe<lly.  were  designed  to  challenge 
the  sea  supremacy  of  (Jnat  Britain.  In  no  part  of  the 
British  Empire  was  (he  significaiu'e  of  flii>  development 
more  fully  appreciated  than  in  Australia,  whose  people 
thoroughly  realized  that  the  safety  of  their  country  de- 
pended upon  the  sea  power  of  the  motherland.  A  move- 
nu'Ut  was  started  to  present  a  DreadiuMinlit  to  the  im- 
perial Navy,  but  a  more  tar-sighted  realization  of  the 
needs  of  the  situation  insisted  that  a  comprehensive 
naval  scheme  was  requiri'd  ;  and  ihi-  Inipei  ial  !  )efence 
Conference  ot  19U9  brought  forth  a  clear  set  of  principles 
and  a  j)rogramme  of  developnuMit  which  -atisHed  those 
who  wished  to  work  for  an  Australian  Navy.  To  a  veiy 
large  extent,  therefore,  the  new  Navy  irn  w  out  ol  flic 
IK'ril  disclosed  by  the  revelations  as  to  (.ernian  prepara- 
tions. 

lint  it  was  recognized  quite  frankly  by  tin-  most 
lliorou^li  i-nitporters  of  an  Australian  naval  policy  that 
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not  (lesircd  to  plftce  up-to-date  and  ueil-arnu^l  ships  in 
Ktruha,!  ;vau-,s,  and  leave  then,  there  in  time  ofwM 

stratcp      Ihe  Icjr.slat.oM  aUt-cting  the  Navy  therefore 
.Ih   n''"^  wartho4uadron  sh'ould  a u  o. 

the(;ernj:r;rt;.t 

■iV  Bnti.-.!,  ((„v  r„„u.,il  f  n  al,  ,1  A,„lialiu  v,  :  y  .„.,„,.. 

'"t;!"T  ''"•■"'•■'•i'l.  >"^.l,  , 

.  „  i'l',       •  "T""""™"".  -  »       «ift,  the  whole 

s.d:..''1t'^;;::;:™,;-':;:;^,;'V:^:-:!,,t;; - 

nu    Mi.stfahaii  .s.ii.adroii,  recognizinc  its  value  in  tho 

XV  !L  .     •  ^^Hs  declined,  (he  Common- 

uoa  th  proternng  to  defray  the  wlu.le  cost  itself 

tlJ  vvrv'tr  ;  f^''^^  ''"^  ^  battle-crui«er  of 
tl>c  veiy   rapid,   l..  av.ly-ar„;r,l   hnl.nnlahle  type  was 

hUllat  r":"  ''"^  'V'"  ^"'••^•^^^  AustraliaTCvat™ 

when  the  g.at  Kur.^pean         'i:!^  ^ ;  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
<  '  .M  rs  were  ..I  la,,.-  in  the  Pacific.    AuWml  a  port 
uould  have  l.een  «oo,l  fur.'ef  .  tor  the  gu„s  of  \  iS 
von  Spec's  squadro,,  l,„t  fo;  ,he  presence'! ,  1,.  ^ 
with  her  areat  siii>fMif>rif v  «f         i       .  '^"''^'roiia, 

•ur    Vi  ■  '""1  the  Melhottrm,  also 

The  fight  of  the  .....r  uith.heCernuu.  cle  '^1; 
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CHAITEll  XXX 

IMPERIAL  RELATIONS  AND  THE  AUSTRALIAN 

SIMKIT 

British  colonial  policy — CJrey — Disraoli — '  A  person  named  Uopors  ' — 
'The  crimson  thread  of  kinship  "— (  okmial  (  onfcronco  of  18S7  — 
Second  colonial  Conference — Preferential  iluties — The  old  colonial 
system  and  the  new — Soudan  contingent — Australia  and  the  South 
African  War — Anzac — Race  sentiment  among  Australians. 

The  constitutions  contVrrt'd  upon  the  Auslialiaii  colonics 
ill  1855  contained  tlic  most  liberal  endowment  of  self- 
government  that  had  over  been  secured  in  the  history  of 
colonization  by  dependencies  from  a  mother-country. 
The  iittitude  of  British  statesmen  tcwards  oversea 
dominions  had  recently  undergone  a  rapid  and  sweeping 
change.  Only  a  few  years  before,  Lord  Grey  had  main- 
tained that  Cireat  Jiritain  had  u  jK>rfect  right  to  ship  her 
felon* y  to  Ihc  (■()lonie>  despite  their  reluctance  to  receive 
tliem.  He  could  not  understand  tlie  resistance  ottered 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Victoria,  and  by  New 
Sontli  Wales.  l>nt  tlir  same  Lord  Grey,  having  failed  to 
perpet  uate  transportation ,  became  the  sponsor  of  measures 
which  left  the  Australian  colonies  free  to  do  as  they 
pleased  within  very  wide  limits,  while  affording  them 
complete  ))roteetion. 

Not  all  British  statomen  agreed  with  this  liberal 
policy.  Disraeli,  for  example,  said  some  years  later  in 
a  public  speech,  that  Hclf-governnient  in  (he  eolonit  s 
ought  to  have  been  eonceiled  as  part  of  a  gnat  })oli(v 
of  lmp«  rial  consolidation.  '  It  ought  to  have  been  accom- 
panied,' he  said,  *  by  an  Imperial  tariff,  by  securities  for 
the  pi'ople  ot  lMi;4lan(l  foi  the  enjoyment  of  the  unappro- 
priated lands  which  belonged  to  the  tSovereign  as  their 
trustee,  and  by  a  military  code  which  sboidd  have  precisely 
defined  the  ii  i-ans  and  tlie  i(sj)on.^ibilities  by  wiucli  the 
colonio  >luiiil<l   iiii\e  been  <lefeii(ird  and  by  whieii.  it 
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J^rw"'-',  who  had  also  spoken  of  '  these 

colomes  '  as  millstones  hanging  round  the  neck 
of  the  mother-country,  never  undef^tood  the  proE 
or  the  people  whom  it  affected  ;  and  it  is  certaTS 

iX'oiAi:T.i    ^^"^  oVthrtonot 

fai  ure  ]-ondon  would  have  resulted  in 

lailure  Ihe  colonies  had  to  be  free  to  work  out  th«ir 
own  destmy-making  mistakes,  pc^rhap     but  r.vin^ 

^ov-"'nent  would  work  toH-a4  th;  sepira  ion  of  tt 
colonu-s  run.  the  tn other-country,  and  that  it  would  be 
o  latncntable  occurrence  if  such  were  the  case  Frederic 
Rogers  afterwards  Lord  Blachford,  who  was  Permanent 
Lnder-Socretary  of  the  C'olonial  Office  from  1869  to  1871 
Hrote.  m  a  puce  of  autobiography:  'I  had  alwava  bp 
lieved--and  tins  belief  has  so  confinned  anrconsoTdated 
Itself  that  I  can  haixlly  realize  the  possibihty  oTany  one 
senously  flunking  the  contrary-that  the  d^tiny  of 
eoi.nies  is  independence,  and  that  in  this  poinf of  vTew 
the  function  o  the  Colonial  Office  is  to  secure  that  oi^ 
connexion  while  it  lasts,  shall  be  as  profitable  to  bo  h 

pCiSe'"'Z'^r^^^T'.f  -  '  as  amUble  t 

But  that  they  were  the  views  of  the  ofhc'ial  vho  was 
mamly  responsible  for  guiding  British  ccbuiri  pohcv 
nnng  a  cnfual  period  indicates  that  relat^ns  wei^ 
not  likely  to  be  maintained  on  verv  '.vmu^th  V^ 
Higginbotham's  scor^iful  refercirto' t^ ffif  S 
and  Its  pern.anent  chief  during  the  exciting  Darlin  '  iram 

n  t^ms  t^;!;'?'       ^  «^  t.h.^,f,ieial  a& 

m  ttrnis  that  were  meant  to  scorch,  and  did     'It  was 
said  of  the  Athenian  n  n„i,iie  in  its  hf  -  !     "    •  •  t 
botham,.  that  it  was  governed  by  the  poodle  dog  of  a 
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courtesan,  and  the  bon  mot  was  made  out  with  great 

ingenuity.  It  was  said  that  the  poodle  (h>ii,  engrossed 
the  attentions  of  its  mistress,  the  mistress  engrossed  her 
lover,  and  the  lover  ruled  the  fierce  democracy  and  con- 
trolled its  policy.  I  believe  that  a  similar  remark  might  be 
applied  with  tar  more  truth  to  the  present  relations 
between  the  Colonial  Office  and  these  countries.  1  believe 
it  might  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that  the  million  and 
a  half  of  Englishmen  who  inhabit  these  colonies,  ;ii\(l 
who  during  the  last  fifteen  jears  have  believed  they 
possessed  self-government,  have  been  really  governed 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  by  a  person  named  Rogers. 
He  is  the  chief  clerk  in  the  Colonial  Office.  Of  course  he 
inspires  every  minister  who  enters  the  department,  yeAr 
after  ytv'vr,  with  Colonial  Office  traditions,  Colonial  OflSce 
policy,  Colonial  Office  ideas.' 

Yet,  despite  the  frequei\tly  strained  relations  between 
ministers  in  Australia  and  the  Colonial  Office  officials, 
there  never  was  any  antagonism  between  the  Australian 
people  and  the  mother-country.  There  was  always,  on 
the  contrary,  a  deep  and  sincere  bond  of  affec  t  ion  between 
them.  Henry  Parkes's  famous  and  vivid  phrase,  '  the 
crimson  thread  of  kinship  runs  through  us  all,'  was  no 
mere  piece  of  rhetoricol  dv-coration.  Tt  was  an  expression 
of  the  living  faith  of  (ue  man  and  of  those  for  whom  he 
spoke.  How  thorougiily  British  the  population  of  Aus- 
tralia has  always  been,  how  trifling  has  been  the  foreign 
admixture,  is  a  great  fact  in  the  history  and  in  the  psy- 
chology of  the  country  whic  h  lias  been  all  too  inadtcpiately 
appreciated.  In  an  earlier  chapter  it  was  pointetl  out 
that  every  name  of  tliose  who  framed  the  Co»nnionv,ealth 
constitution  was  a  name  of  British  origin.  A  related 
fact  of  much  significance  is  that  from  the  very  beginning 
of  responsible  government,  the  head  of  ev»>ry  Government 
which  has  iielcl  office  in  ai\y  ot  the  six  S  .ites.  ami  in  the 
Commonwealth,  bore  iiritisii  iwvme.  The  names  of 
nearly  all  the  judges  and  ministers  of  State  answer  to 
the  same  test  of  oriyin. 

Over  thirty  years  after  jcsponsible  gcjvemment  was 
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initiated  it  oceiirred  to  the  Ini,K.rial  Government  that 
It  might  be  advantageons  to  eonter  witli  n p7eTc ntat  ves 
of  those  oversea  eonntries  which  had  been  allowV^l  toT 
thcr  owji  way,  and  had  not.  to  the  surnri  fof  n  anv 
become  indeiK^ndent  republics.    A  new  spirit  he^n  tn 

Lot  r  hTS  ir- ^r,'C^^v:. 

hZ    ^""r  countrymen  that  '  statesmanshii. 

had  never  found  a  home  at  the  Colonial  Office '  and  that 

Vfl'v''  '^'^'        ''^'^•'^^^^"'^  between  the  parts  of  the 

be|i.ming  o??n^.^^^^^^^  --^^^  the 

rif  doubtful  whether  there  would  have  been  a 
Conference  then  had  it  not  been  that  in  ISST  O^een 

sentatnes  ot  the  colonies  ha<l  to  be  invited  to  take  wrt 
in  the  celebrations.    To  that  eireuinstanee  in  mrt  If 
aU  events  is  to  be  attributed  the  holding  of  thJ first  o 
a  seru;s  ot  gatherings  which  opened  the  eyes  of  BriHsl 
poh  icmns  to  the  fact  that  the  colonies  had  g^J^  nt 
pohtical  communities  whose  opinions  mu  ,t  be^^rie^ 
There  was  a  time  perhaps,'  said  Dea.'an,  onf of  the 
V  ctor.an  representative's,  at  the  first  day's  s  tt^g  °Uen 

b  en  le^tto^^^^^^^  ''''''  ^^-AtTe 

bee    n  tin       I     niother-eountry ;  but  there  has  never 
been  a  t  n.e  when  such  an  invitation  would  not  have 
been  ecjrdmlly  rc^spondc.d  to  by  flu-  Ausfrahan  coloni^^ 
A  purely  consultative  conference  it  nc  .  essari Iv  wr^.t 
Koaie  practical  results  nevertheless  riowed  from  h  and 
t^seryed  above  all  to  awaken  Jiritish  ministers  o  the  fact 
T^at^r atT'  Knglish-sp.aking  pc.pulationrmu 
treated  m  a  fashion  difierent  from  the  old  prartiee 

1  here  Mas  a  second  Conference  in  18«J7,  when  the 
Colonial  .Vnetary  happencl  to  he.  a  statesman  who  t.<K»k 
US  ofi.ee  seriously  and  entertained  hmad  imp..,  ,. I  v-e^s 
He  concurred  m  the  opinion  that  sueh  gath -rir^.s  o". 
o^cu^r  n^^  I---lieally,  and  not  he  dependent  i^^o  ^ 

IVn  vea     I  r  ^''^^  °^  *  oorination' 

lui  yeai.  Uetweeu  the  lir«t  and  the  second  Conference 
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was  too  long  a  gap.  In  1902.  thoroforc.  Chamberlain 
summoned  a  third  Conference.  By  that  time  Australia 
was  a  federation,  and  was  represented  by  her  Prime 
Minister,  Barton.  A  fourth— now  called  an  Imperial, 
not  a  colonial — conference  was  held  in  1907,  when  again 
the  Prime  Minister  (Deakin)  was  present ;  and  a  fifth  in 
1911,  when  Fisher  represented  the  Commonwealth.  In 
addition  there  have  been  special  conferences  for  special 
purposes,  notably  that  on  Imperial  Defence  in  1909,  and 
that  relating  to  the  European  War  in  1916.  On  these 
occasions  the  dominions  and  the  mother-country  have 
conferred  on  subjects  of  coninion  interest,  and  their 
statesmen  have  met  on  equal  terms  in  the  trusteeship  of 
a  great  imperial  heritage.  The  conferences  completely 
dissipated  the  old  .suspicion  on  the  one  side  and  official 
obtuseness  on  the  other,  and  removed  the  once  pn  valent 
feeling  of  inevitable  dissolution.  Constructive  statesman- 
ship set  its  gaze  on  ideals  of  growth  towards  closer  union 
and  complete  co-operation. 

The  personal  link  between  Australia  and  Great  Britain 
since  the  dawn  of  responsible  government  was  the  colonial 
Governor ;  since  federation  the  Govemor-Ceneral  has 
been  an  additional  source  of  strength.  The  Australian 
States  ha  /e  not  followed  the  Canadian  example,  in  choosing 
provincial  governors  Avithin  the  country.  There  has 
been  no  serious  demand  that  the  practice  of  the  Crown 
appointing  the  (iovernor  should  be  discontinued.  A  large 
number  ol  men  have  held  tlie  [Sovereign's  commission  in 
Australia,  before  and  since  the  era  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, and  mariy  of  them  have  been  men  of  excoptioiial 
ab  l'ty  and  high  character.  iSome  have  had  very  difficult 
sit  ations  to  handle,  and  could  not  avoid  giving  offence 
tc  yne  party  or  the  other.  But  tlie  rules  which  a  Governor 
should  follow  are  well  defined,  and  a  man  who  follows 
them  firmly,  tactfully,  and  with  as  little  to  say  as  need 
be,  cannot  go  far  Avrong. 

A  step  in  the  direction  of  closer  trade'  relations  with  the 
mother-country  was  made  by  the  taritl  of  1908,  which 
gave  a  preference  of  5  per  cent,  to  Britirli  goods  over 
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those  of  foreign  origin.  This  policy  was  one  upon  which 
Deakin  felt  keenly.  The  preference  affected  Britfah 
dSw  ul'^H^'"'  £f  ,000,000,  and  the  cLinS 

per  annum.  The  preferential  rate  was  maint  ined  in 
^?  whT'"'  ^;";i'»^/'»fnt.s  of  the  tariff,  and  represents  part 
of  what  IS  called  the  '  settled  policy  of  t  he  country  ' 

The  student  of  British  colonial  history  who'niakes 
eornpanson  between  the  relations  of  the  mother^oun^ry 
and  her  oversea  possessions  under  the  old  system  and 
thc«e  prevaihng  under  the  new,  must  be  struck  with  the 
violent  contrast.  When  in  the  seventeenth  century  Eng- 
land was  hghtmg  tbe  French  for  do.ninion  in  North 
America,  he  war  was  ox:e  in  which  the  colonies  themselves 

wZIay  •  secured  the 

water  vay  <  t  .he    i  ^  issippi  and  the  Ohio,  and  had  con- 
nected Canada  ..ith  Louisiana  by  a  chain  of  forts  tTe 
westward  expansion  of  the  English  colonies  stretchiS 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  would  have  been  bCked 
The  war  was  in  behalf  of  the  colonies.    Yet  we  find  th^ 
^  on  y  relucta.it  to  aid,  haggling  in  jealous  distrustTf 
each  other,  having  to  be  bought,  coaxed,  and  bullied  to 
supply  men  and  equipment,  but  positively  making  money 
by  supplymg  goods  to  the  enemy.    We  find  the  cont^^J 
result  under  free  institutions.  ""trary 
The  first  indication  that  Australia  meant  to  play  a  part 
•  n  Imperial  affairs  on  the  wider  field  of  world  politics 
occurred  m  1885,  when  W.  B.  Dalley,  then  acting-PreS 
of  New  South  Wales,  raised  and  equipped  an  exSion 
for  service  alopide  the  British  Am^in  the  Eg^^^^^^^^ 

itt  J^  A  .'I  T  ''""^^  ^'^'derafHl,  but  each  of  the  six- 
States  despatched  cortuiger.t..  which  took  part  in  the  two 

br";^^ant     ''f^-  ^""^^  fof  themselves 

brilhant  rep.tatio.  :< :  ^.v!,„^.  initiative,  and  resource 
Before  the  b.uth  African  V^.r  was  fi^i.aed  anotber 

A  '^/raLf  P^'"'"^''.*"^^  P'^^'t  in  British  operations  in 
(  hina  (1900)  connected  with  the  suppression  of  the  Box« 
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Tpon  the  outbreak  of  tlu-  fsrviii  KurojH'Un  \\;ir  in 
August  191  I,  All^tralia  flrw  to  arms  on  tlu»  instant, 
(fcrman  military  and  iu)li;i(  al  writers  h»d  prwUcttd  that, 
if  a  great  war  occurred,  Australia  would  declare  her 
indefX'ndence.  and  set  nj)  a  republic.  They  might  as 
truthfully  have  prophesied  that  Yorkshire  would  declare 
ita  independence,  or  that  Manchester  would  become  a 
republic.  Within  about  a  month  of  the  declaration  of 
war  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ships  and  troops  had 
lowered  tiie  Clerman  flag  in  every  one  of  the  possessions 
of  that  Empire  in  the  Pacific.  On  August  31  Samoa  was 
surrendered  to  the  Au.stnilifi.  Kariy  in  September  the 
Union  Jack  was  hoisted  at  liabaul,  the  capital  of  (Jerman 
New  Guinea  ( Kaiser  VVilhehn's  I.^ind).and  at  Herbertshohe, 
the  administrative  centn-  of  tlu  hismarck  Archipelago. 
Australian  troops  fought  in  re>i-sting  the  first  Turko- 
Teutonie  attack  on  Egypt,  ami  took  a  leacling  jMirt  in  the 
awaults  on  the  (iallipoii  Peninsula — where  the  coin- 
cidence that  the  initials  of  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Army  Corps  s|K'lt  Anzjie.  gave  rise  to  a  name  that 
added  a  new  marking  to  the  map  and  wignitied  things 
which  history  will  not  allow  t  o  fade  from  memory. 

It  has  stood  for  very  nnieh  in  tl  '-  develo])rnent  of 
Australia  that  her  jKople  have  been  proud  of  their  race 
and  sensitive  to  maintain  its  best  traditions.  British 
history  is  their  hi-tory,  with  its  failin^^s  to  he  guarded 
against  and  its  glories  to  l)e  emnlalcd.  British  in  origin, 
they  can  at  this  distance  of  time  survi  v  the  causes  of 
the  foundation  of  settlement  in  their  coJUitry.  and  be 
without-  i(>giets  that  for  want  of  better  ones  those  proved 
fruitful,  because  this  land  thus  heiatne  a  licid  for  the 
exercise  of  their  racial  genius  ior  adaptation  and  for 
coiupieriug  difficulties. 

T(»  this  country  of  fertility,  sunshine,  and  va-t  sparicais- 
ncss  they  have  brought  whatever  civiUzation  Europe  had 
to  give  them,  and  have  added  to  it  the  fruits  of  their  own 
inventiveiK  ss.  So  it  has  also  been  with  their  literature. 
The  riches  (it  I''nglisii  letters  arc  t  heirs,  and  I  lie  best  things 
are  read  with  lio  clLipv.r  zc.^t  iUi^  ulaix  iiiau  iicrc  iiut 
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fouiiU  them    'IV 1 1.  P    (  Jnterpreters  ;  und  have 

Krowno)  knew  i„«m.te.y  ,1,.  lifo  w.uch  he  ^«.hL 

Hupsnod  .si>  Jo.    \\  h,.„  Hobbery  under  Amut  f5«.*  «   i 

conclusion,  a  partv  of  sh^tJJs  *  a  far 

to  whom  the  insiahncM.trhTd  bctn  ;  '^"^P'***^"^ 

know  the  fate  of  '  StaS^        .         ^      ""P^*'^""*  to 

Jry  u,u„  uu.i,■gii»,,.ni:7bL^;S^;  p^'if„^™" 

— tly  aaa  Wy.   The™':::'  £^1^'^',^ 
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which  each  generation  can  produo  for  itself,  and  things 
which  can  only  be  the  work  of  one  man  at  one  time.  Of 
the  former  kind  there  is  very  much  in  Australian  literature, 
of  the  latter  not  a  large  quantity.  Amongst  earlier 
generations  of  writers  Henry  Clarence  Kendall  (1841-82), 
Adam  Lindsay  Gordon  (1833-70)  and  James  Brunton 
Stephens  (1835-1901)  are  worthily  held  in  remembrance, 
but  only  the  first  named  of  the  three  was  Australian 
born.  Kendall  possessed  a  rich  and  limpid  lyric  gift, 
loving  the  quiet  places  where  meditation  brought  forth 
flowers  ;  and  his  verses  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  '  un- 
footed  dells  and  secret  hollows  dear  to  noontide  dew.' 
Gordon,  horse-breaker,  steeple-chase  rider,  dreamer  and 
ne'er-do-well,  son  of  Cheltenham  and  Oxford  and  friend 
of  jockeys  and  shepherds,  wrote  things  which  are  known 
by  heart  and  repeated  in  camps  and  shearing-sheds. 
It  is  the  kind  of  immortality  that  he  would  have  liked. 
His  horse  ballads,  with  their  hoofs  clattering  along  the 
lines,  are  his  best  guarantee  of  popularity.  He  read  his 
Horace  by  candle-light  in  redolent  stables,  and  scribbled 
his  poems  in  pencil  on  odd  scraps  of  paper.  To  Swin- 
burne, whose  fiery  genius  was  in  full  efflorescence  during 
Gordon's  writing  period,  he  owed  much,  as  is  apparent  in 
such  lines  as  these: 

In  the  spring  when  the  wattle  gold  trembles 

Twixt  shadow  and  shine. 
When  each  dew-laden  air-draught  resembles 

A  long  draught  of  wine  ; 
When  the  sky-line's  blue  burnished  resistance 
Makes  deeper  the  dreamiest  distance, 
'  Some  song  in  all  hearts  hath  existence — 

Such  songs  have  been  mine. 

There  is  a  fine  vein  in  Gordon,  vein  of  the  poet  and 
gentleman.  He  loved  the  life  he  wrote  about,  and  he 
loved  Avriting  about  it. 

Brunton  Stephens  was  a  scholarly  clerk  in  a  Government 
office  in  Brisbane,  with  his  Dante  never  very  far  from 
his  elbow ;  and  he  wrote  some  very  noble  verse, 
sincere  in  spirit,  chaste  in  diction,  and  charged  wi^ih 
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Om  bound,  shall  bo  the  girdling  „„  .,„^ 

band  ofStnf  ""f l"*^  f™nd  »  fresh 
the  life  Sif  h  r'„w„-rr<'  ^-  of 

camps,  the  forest,  Ind  .h  !  """e 

expa^nses  th^ Jhe  1:11;^"^'  ^ 

the  thouKh?  of  a  '^°™"  "•hytl'ms 

experience.    There  are  nl.t.f  temperament  and 

From  grander  cloudslnj'-'pt™^^^^^^^^  °f  the  oldenlSe 

'''^"^iro^^'^       ^^-^^      ^^^^  -stem  creeks  who  hurry  .way  fxem 
To  chmb  the  sides  of  the  breery  peaks  or  dive  in  the  pool, 
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Who'll  stick  to  their  giins  when  the  motmtains  quake  to  the  tread  of  a 
mighty  war — 

And  fight  for  b  Bight  or  a  Great  Mistake  as  men  never  fought  before ; 
When  the  peaks  are  scarred  and  the  sea-walls  crack  till  the  furthest  hills 

vibrate, 

And  the  world  for  a  while  goes  rolling  back  in  a  storm  of  love  and  hate. 

Victor  Daley  was  the  most  finished  artist  who  wrote 
verse  in  this  country  ;  and  tliere  is  strong  feeling  in  the 
often  haggard  stanzas  of  Bargrave  Boake. 

Perhaps  not  many  of  the  writings  of  these  men  are 
well  known  outside  Australia ;  but  what  of  that  1 
81ie  has  her  own  life,  and  it  is  good  ;  they  wrote  fur 
her  about  the  things  Vxat  are  hers ;  and  they  have 
helped  her  people  to  understand  their  country,  their 
destiny,  and  themselves. 
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A  SUFFICIENT  bibliography  of  Au«tmH«r,  * 
absorb  more  space  thfn  ft  woSd  t^ScTous  t?^^^^^ 
in  a  work  having  the  scope  and  aim  of  this  volnmi  ^ 
proposed  even  to  give  a  complete  h^t  of  tt  iookTwhichV' 
been  used  by  the  author.    But  a  few  brief  nnVl«  ^""^ 
each  chapter,  to  guide  the  reader  who  desL  t  o'^.T"""'^« 
information  on  particular  points,  may      useful    A  v  1 
working  bibhography  is  Mr.  Arthur  wLisworth's  r^^^^^^ 
of  the  Ubrary  of  the  Commonwmlth  ParUaZlf(Vn^^^^ 
though  not  complete,  is  very  full.   It  is  aiiaS  on  S  ^ 
system,  and  has  a  good  index.  ^n-anged  on  the  Dewey 

General  histories  of  Australia  include  Rusd^n  tt:., 

(London,  1901),  which!  though  briettg^^^"^  ^'^''^ 
Fo^S;;;'!:.^^^^^  H.  Major's  Early 

include  Torres's  "  Relation '  of  h^voyi«e  ^'w^^  p^^^^ 
Henry  the  Navigator  gives  a  good  aZunt  of  tte  /n^^'*"'^ 
voyages.   Markham,  Voyage/ 0/  tran«I«f  ^"Pf^ 

cusses  the  Spanish  naviglf's  adVenCktlSew  Hybrid 
Co  hngndge  s  Ftrst  Discovery  of  Australia  (1906)  an^Tht"'*"' 
author's  Dtmmry  of  Australia  (1895)  aTeexLZV  ^"^ 
of  the  subject.  ^      '  ^  exceUent  surveys 

1899).  gives  -'^1\i^^^^:^^rofti,  and  Enghsh. 
subject.    Backhouse  Walked  Eartt  "^^^ 

bart,  1902),  includes  an  ex^lnt  skS'  f  S  h^^^^^^^ 
of  Tasman.    Cootes  collectioTof  wlSfc^Z'^/r^^^^ 
dam,  1896  et  aeq.)  is  an  invaluable  w^i  ^""^ 
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Chapter  III. — Dampier's  Voyages  have  been  reprinted, 
1906.    His  Life,  by  Clark  Russell,  is  a  good  brief  sketch. 

Cook's  Journal,  edited  by  Admiral  Wharton  (1893),  contains 
the  authoritative  account  of  the  Endeavour  Voyage.  Cook's 
log,  and  the  journals  of  some  of  his  off'^ers,  are  printed  in 
Part  I.,  Vol.  1.,  of  the  Historical  Records  vf  New  South  Wales. 
There  are  many  biographies  of  Cook.  The  latest  is  by  Kitson 
(second  edition,  1911). 

Chapter  IV. — The  principal  documents  respecting  the 
foundation  of  Sydney  are  printed  in  the  Historical  Records  of 
New  South  Wales,  Vol.  1.,  Part  II.  Becke  and  Jeffery's 
Admiral  Phillip  is  a  serviceable  b;  jgraphy  of  the  founder  of 
Sydney.  Phillip's  Authentic  Journal  (1788)  records  the  events 
of  the  voyage  and  the  arrival  of  the  First  Fleet.  Scott's  Life 
of  Laperouse  (Sydney,  1912)  relates  the  reasons  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  French  ships  in  Botany  Bay  and  the  fate  of 
the  expedition.  Collins's  Account  of  the  English  Colony  in 
New  South  Wales  (reprinted  1910)  is  very  valuable  for  tlids 
period. 

Chapter  V. — The  Uterature  concerning  the  convict  system 
is  extensive.  Many  details  are  to  be  found  in  Vols.  II.  to  VII. 
of  the  Historical  Records  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  Historical 
Records  of  Australia.  The  reports  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Committees  on  Transportation,  1812  and  1837,  and  J.  T. 
Bigge's  reports,  1823,  are  of  the  utmost  value.  Glimpses  of 
the  Ufe  of  the  convict  settlement  are  given  in  such  books  as 
R.  W.  Eastwick's  Master  Mariner,  the  Memoirs  of  Joseph 
Hdt,  Roger  Therry's  Reminiscences,  Macarthur's  New  South 
Walzs  (1837),  <fec. 

Chapter  VI. — Documents  relative  to  the  governorships  of 
Hunter,  King,  and  Bligh  are  printed  in  Vols.  111.  to  VI.  of  the 
Historical  Records  of  New  South  Wales,  and  th'^  despatches  of 
Hunter  and  King  are  contained  in  Vols.  I.  to  V.  of  Series  I.  of 
the  Historical  Records  of  Australia.  The  Early  Records  of 
the  Macarthura  of  Camden  (Sydney,  1914)  contains  much  useful 
information. 

Chapter  VII. — Bass's  Journal  of  his  whale-boat  voyage  to 
Westemport  is  printed  in  Vol.  III.  of  the  Historical  Records. 
Scott's  JAfe  of  Flinders  (1914)  treats  of  the  work  of  Bass  as 
well  as  o£  the  subject  of  the  book ;  and  the  same  author's 
Terre  Napoleon  (1910)  deals  with  Baudin's  French  expedition. 
The  Logbooks  of  the  Lady  Nelson  by  Ida  Lee  (London,  1915) 
is  very  valuable.   Flinders's  Voyage  to  Terra  Australis  (1814) 
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imp^rttt"'"*^  -  -I-  of  first-class 

so^^^J'^--;^^^ this,  chapter  is  very 
published.   Amonit  the  LnJ   T^^^  information  is  un- 

tion  of  Hobart  and  fhe  fir^t  rettlet^^^^^^^ 

^ar/y  Ta^mama  (1902),  Labilli/ier^iA 

(1878),  and  Gyles  Turner's  i/S^i,!  nf  l^ 

(1904).  turners  mstory  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria 

Chapter  IX.-The  Historical  Records  of  New  Sr»jfh  w  1 
come  to  an  end  wifh  flV^         «^««     iveio  iSoutn  Wales 

govemorshiS,  tut  VU  of  Macquarie's 

relative  to  £s  first  t^' years  of  TrT"^^  ."^^^^"^^ 

by  M.  PhilhDs  fiqOQi  ifl  IT  ^  Oolontal  Autocracy 

tion.   i^gfs  Report   (182?'^^^^^^^  'V'^^."'  administra- 

^^^^19^37^^^^^^^^  ;n 
bTgLn-ed^  l-a^^y^Z^Jne  IJ^^^t^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^o 

Sherbrooke,  is  also  useful 

and  dependable  works.  ^  *™  ^^^^  good 

tio?rwL?"A;i?r:c^^^^^ 

Papers  for  1829,  Vol.  XXlVTlslo  Vol  xSr^^  ^^"'"^"^ 
importance.  Irwin's  Sf^e  ar^ Potion  0/  k  T  ^^P"'"*,^ 
(1835)  is  a  little  book  from  thTp^To^ethn  f n"^'"^^ 
of  the  colony.    Evidence  as  L       *  ^'^  *  Governor 

Western  AusWa  L  con^^^  in 
Papers  for  1856,  Vol.  XvT  Th^re'lS^t^l^  ;jhS 
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the  history  of  the  colony  is  sketched,  but  they  are  not  very 

good. 

Chapter  XIII.— Wakefield's  Art  of  ColonizaHcm,  published 
1849,  has  been  reprinted  (1913).  The  best  account  of  the 
application  of  Wakefield's  theories  in  Australia  is  in  R.  C. 
Mills,  The  Colonization  of  Australia,  the  Wakefield  Experiment 
in  Empire  Building  (1916).  Hodder's  Hiat^y  of  South 
Australia  (1893)  was  written  largely  from  the  t  ^rs  of  George 
Fife  Angas.  The  reports  of  the  Colonizatif  jnimissioners 
contained  in  the  English  Parliamentary  F  ^rs,  1836,  Vol. 
XXIX.,  and  1839,  Vol.  XVII. ;  and  the  reports  of  the  select 
committee  on  South  Australia  1841,  Vol.  IV.,  are  of  the 
utmost  value.  Henderson's  Life  of  Sir  Oeorge  Qrey  (1907) 
devotes  particular  attention  to  his  work  in  South  Australia. 

Chaptek  vIV.— The  works  of  Labilliere  and  Gyles  Turm 
ahready  cited,  and  Bonwick's  John  Batman  (1867),  are  to  be 
recommended.  A  paper  by  the  author  on  '  Lonsdale  and  the 
foundation  of  Melbourne  '  in  the  Victorian  Historical  Magazine, 
Vol.  IV.  (1915),  contains  some  fresh  material.  Finn's  ('  Gar- 
ry owen ')  Chronidea  of  Early  Melbourne  (1888)  cannot  be 
overlooked. 

Chapter  XV.— The  histories  of  Tasmania  by  West  and 
Fenton  are  the  best  general  sources  of  information.  The 
Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Transporta- 
tion, 1837-8,  is  full  cf  interesting  material.  Backhouse, 
Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the.  Australian  Colonies  (1843),  Bonwick, 
The  Lost  Tasmanian  Bace  (1884)  Mid  Boxall,  AvMralian 
Bv^shranging,  are  good. 

Chapter  XVI.— Much  of  the  important  printed  material 
concerning  squatting  and  land  is  contained  in  pamphlet 
hterature  and  in  the  legislation  bearing  upon  the  question. 
The  whole  subject  requires  more  study  than  has  yet  been 

given  to  it.   The  several  books  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang  

Phillipsland  (1847),  Cooksland  (1847),  Historical  and  Statistical 
Account  of  New  South  Wales  (1834),  &c.,  contain  much  that  is 
interesting.  Several  memoirs  by  squatters,  such  as  Curr's 
EecoUections  of  Squatting  in  Victoria  (1883),  the  Beminiscencea 
of  Alexander  Berry  (1912),  yield  some  interesting  points.  The 
Early  Becords  of  the  Macarthurs  of  Camden  (1914)  containa 
authentic  material. 

Chapter  XVII.— 'The  resistance  to  the  convict  trans- 
portation system '  is  studied  in  a  paper  by  the  author  in  the 
Victorian  Historical  Magazine,  Vol,  I,  (1911).   The  reports  of 
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the  English  Prison  Commi8sionew  for  the  period  covered  bv 
the  chapter  explain  what  the  new  system  Zs.  Loixl  Grev? 
Cc^ntat  Pohcy  of  the  Administration  of  Lord  Joh^RusseU 

rzf^':  sLn'Sn  pot;'^ 

tt' til  is  ^'s^j*^""  °f  ^•^'""^^"^ " "  f  "11^ 

To  1.  rr-  \^  T  «^g"git)]e.  Chapters  Vll  and  XI  of 
Jeuks  s  Ihsiory  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  are  a  valuaWe 

UHAPTBR  XIX.— Information  concernine  gold  and  oth«r 
mining  in  Australia  is  scattered  over  a  wide  variety  of  pubSa- 
tions.   The  books  detailed  in  dd  ^.f  tuJ^r^^  puouca- 

chapter.    A  comprehensive  treatise  on  AuatralSn  mTnin^ 
from  the  historical  and  social  point  of  view  is  much  reS 
The  story  of  the  Eureka  Stockade  i«  told  in  Gyles  Se^a 
Our  Own  Little  Rebellion  (1912)  lumers 

AnlTIlir''^^^  -^'^y\Two  Expeditiovs  of  Discovery  in 
r845    M.  '^"J'^IS^  of  Expeditions  of  DiscLry 

i»4o j.  iVL  otuarts  Exploratton  Across  the  ConHnent 

tthS:-  '-  ^f  '^^  Sxplorations  in  Australia^^ 

Leichhardt.  Ja«rnaJ  of  an  Overland  Expedition  1847) 
Landsborough's  Explorations  of  Australia  C^67)\nd  ht 

Ausiraiia  (i»4j),  Mitchell  s  Journal  of  an  Expedition  intn  /A- 

IITT^ n'.'^rr'  Forrest's^^^^awt 
Australia  (18/5),  are  all  first-hand  narratives  Desn«Thl? 
respecting  Burke  and  Wills  are  in  the  EnXrParSentl^S 
Papers,  1862,  Vol.  XXXVIl.  ^lamentary 

Chapter  XXI.— Coote's  '  Hiatoru  of  Queensland  nss9^ 

Moreton  Bay  from  Ll  Soith  wTs  t  tTnore  0I 
Commons  Papers  for  1859  Vol  XVII  ^ouse  01 

Chapter  XXlI.-The  koiy'  ^f  South  Australia's  under 
taking  to  administer  the  Northern  Territory  is  conto^  £ 
the  documents  in  the  South  Australiwi  ParSJen^ 
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from  1863-C6.  There  are  interesting  letters  about  the  Port 
Essington  settlement  in  the  Knglish  Parliamentary  Papers 
1843,  Vol.  XXXI II.  ^      I  ' 

Chapter  XXlll.— Tlie  })Hrliunu'ntary  debates  and  papers 
of  the  period  covered  by  the  chapter  need  to  be  consulted  to 
gain  a  thorough  in.sight  into  the  controversies.  Morris's 
Memoir  of  George  Higinholham  (IHUo)  is  good.  Gyles 
Turner's  History  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  is  strongly  biased 
against  McCulloch  and  Berry.  Sir  (Jeorge  Howens  Thirty 
Years  of  Colonial  Government  (1880)  is  very  valuable.  Pratt's 
David  Syme  (1908)  throws  some  side-lights  on  the  questions 
at  issue. 

Chapter  XXIV.  — The  papers  and  parliamentary  pro- 
ceeding of  the  six  States,  which  are  very  voluminous  records, 
are  the  chief  sources  of  information.  Ton  ns's  book  on  the 
South  Australian  System  of  Conveyancing  by  lieyistration  of 
Title  (1859)  explains  his  Real  Property  Act.  The  facts  about 
the  various  subjects  discussed  in  the  chapter  are  drawn  from 
too  wide  a  field  to  be  conveniently  summarized. 

Chapter  XXV.— The  parhamentary  papers  relating  to  the 
Pacific  and  New  Guinea  are  of  unusual  interest.  Ihe  Xew 
Guinea  documents  are  in  the  House  of  Commons  Papers  187d 
Vol.  LIV.,  1883,  Vol.  XLVll.,  1884,  Vol.  LV.  The  papers  for 
1884  also  contain  documents  relating  to  New  Caledonia.  The 
Kanaka  labour  traffic  is  dealt  with  in  the  papers  for  1867-8, 
Vol.  XLVIII.  George  Palmer,  in  his  Kidnapping  in  the  South 
Seas  (1871),  gives  a  personal  narrative  of  experiences.  Jacomb, 
France  and  England  in  the  New  Hebrides  (1914),  is  useful. 

Chapter  XXVI.— Quick  and  Garran's  Annotated  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  (1901)  contains  an  ex- 
cellent history  of  the  federation  movement.  The  debates  of 
the  1891  Convention  were  published  in  one  volume. 

Chapter  XXVII.— Quick  and  Garran,  and  Harrison 
Moore's  Commonwealth  of  Australia  (second  edition,  1910), 
contain  the  best  commentaries.  The  debates  of  the  1897-8 
Convention  are  printed  in  four  volumes.  B.  R.  Wise,  in  The 
Making  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  (1913),  gives  a  racy 
account  of  the  process,  but  is  not  free  from  personal  and 
political  prejudices. 

Chapters  XXVIII  and  XXIX.— The  mnferials  for  a  study 
of  the  work  of  llie  Federal  Parliament  ana  Government  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Acts,  Votes  and  Proceedings,  Debates, 
and  Parliamentary  Papers.   Gyles  Turner  (1911)  published  a, 
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A'Hkckktt.  ('hi(  f  .liisti(  i>.  215 
AfxtrigiiiHls,    2H,    .'M,    !I2.    I H3  • 
Hhhs  Hnd  I'liiidciM  nmong,  ,S0  ; 
Piimphlot    ainoii;,'    the,     122  • 
Lockyor  uiul  tho,  122;'  Wv^i 
Aiistrnlid,  135;  South  Austra- 
lin,   152  ;    and  Batman,  164, 
159;   of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
168;  war  against,  168  ;  Arthur 
and,   109;  'drive,*  170;  and 
Oewge  RoUnaon,    170 ;  re- 
moved to  Flinders  Island,  171  ; 
numbar   in    Australia,     183  ; 
disappearance,   185;    at  Port 
Essington,  245 
Adelaide,  site  of,  147,  150  ;  name 
given,  148  ;  Eyre  at,  220,  220  ; 
Giles  reaches,  231  ;    telegraph  ' 
from,  244  ;  University.  272,  273  ' 
Admiralty,  and  Dampieir,  30  ;  and  I 
Cook,  32  ;    and  Flinders,  83  ; 
naval  agreement,  325,  328 
Adventure,  35 

Africa,  proposed  penal  settlement. 
39 

Age,  251,  252,  256 
Agriculture,  181,  265 
Ah  Toy,  263 
Aitkin,  John,  168 
Albany,  96,  131 

America,  132  ;  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, 38 ;  transportation  to. 
stopped,  39  ;  voting  by  ballot 
in  the  U.S.,  247  ;  culture,  273  ; 
federation  in,  290,  298 

Amiens,  Treaty  of,  175 

Angas,  George  Fife,  146 ;  ,  and 
irnmigration,  262 

An ti- Corn  I,aw  League,  252 

Anzac,  330 

Arafura  Sea,  245 

Arbitration  Bill,  312,  314 


Arbhratioii  ('ourts,  271,  313,  310, 

Archibald,  J.  F.,  337 

A.-i7ut,  Melbourne,  194 

Army,  99;  in  Sydney,  112; 
Federal,  325;  in  Egyj)!,  335, 
336 ;  in  South  Africa,  33S ;  ir 
China,  336 

Arnhem's  Land,  243 

Arthur,  Colonel  CJeorge,  103,  105  ; 
and  the  penal  system,  104, 
180;  builds  prison,  105;  mea- 
sures against  bushranging,  167 } 
'  black  drive,'  170 

Ashburton,  217 

Asquith,  H.  H.,  307 

Assembly.    Legislative,   in  Nev 
South  Wales,  205 

Assignation  of  labour,  64,  164 

Astrolabe,  95 

Atkins,  Judge-Advocate,  Oy.  104 
Atlas,  116,  234 
Auatralana,  L'S 

AuBtralaaian      *  ral  Convottion, 
293 

Australia,  early  maps  of,  1  ; 
sighted  by  Torres,  12  ;  Dutch 
at,  15,  19,  20,  29  ;  Dampier  at, 
29,  30;  Cook  sails  for,  33; 
reaches.  34 ;  eastern  coast 
annexed,  35 ;  his  report  on, 
37  ;  transportation  begins,  44  ; 
N.S.W.  corps  and  theGovernors, 
50,  ()3  ;  convict  system  in,  53  ; 
exploration  of,  75,  117,  218; 
Fhnders  appointed  to  investi- 
gate, 83 ;  southern  coast  mapped, 
83 ;  circiunnavigated,  83 ;  name 
applied,  84;  integrity  of,  94; 
whole  claimed  as  Bntish,  98 ; 
population,  108 ;  fight  for  free 
institutions.   111 ;    rivers  in 
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Australia  (cont.) : 

118;  West  Australian  settle- 
ment, 134  ;  Port  Phillip  settle- 
ment, 152 ;  bushrangers  in, 
Ifio;  Great  Britain  and,  174; 
fertility  and  capabilities,  174; 
farming  machines,  181  ;  sheep- 
breeding,  182;  aboriginals  of, 
183  ;  government  of,  196  ;  self- 
government  granted,  202,  245  ; 
gold  in,  206  ;  minerals  in,  218  ; 
crossed,  225  ;  exclusion  policy, 
262 ;  land  legislation.  204  ; 
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in,  276  ;  Federation,  L'8it ;  Con- 
stitution of,  297,  323  ;  passing 
of,  .305  ;  ministries  of.  ,'{0S  ;  and 
defence,  325  ;  and  the  Home 
C  ountry.  3.30  ;  in  arms,  330  ; 
race  tradition,  330  ;  her  novel- 
ists, 337  ;   her  poets,  337 

Australia,  329,  336 

Australian,  111 

Australian  Agricultural  Company, 
133,  175 

Australian  Colonies  Government 
Act,  201 

Backhouse,  232,  233 

Ballarat,  beginnings  of,  209,  211, 
216  ;   rebellion  at,  212 

Ballarat  Reform  League,  213 

Ballot,  voting  by,  247 

Banks,  Cape,  87 

Banks  founded,  108 

Banks,  Joseph,  at  Botany  Bay, 
35  ;  suggests  penal  settlement 
in  New  Holland,  41  ;  obtains 
Bligh's  appointment,  00  ;  Flin- 
ders's,  83 ;  opposed  to  name 
Australia,  94  ;  and  sheep-breed- 
ing, 182 
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Barallier,  124 

Barcoo,  224,  226,  227,  229 
Barklay  Tableland,  240 
Barney,  Colonel  George,  233 
Baronets,  house  of,  203  I 
Barrier  Range.  2i'3  I 
Barrier  Reef,  84  i 
Barrington.  the  pickpocket,  {,2  \ 
Barry,  Redmond,  272  ! 
Burton,  Edmvmd,  294  ;  character, 
294  ;  and  the  name  '  Common-  j 
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first  Prime  Minister  of  Australia, 
307,309;  resigns,  313  ;  Judge 
of  the  High  Court,  313;  and 
railway  construction,  323  ;  and 
defence,  325  ;  at  the  Colonial 
Conference,  334 
Basilisk;  280 

Bass,  George,  77,  78  ;  expeditions, 
80,  81 ;  at  VVesternport,  81,  124; 
circunmavigates  Tasmania,  81  ; 
lust  journey,  82,  227 

Bass  Strait.  81,  171 

Bathurst,  117 

Bathurst  Island,  90,  245 
I  Bathurst,  Lord,  114,  180 
I  Bathurst  Plains,  78,  208,  209,  216 
j  Batman,  John,  130,  153  ;  explores 
Port  Phillip,  154  ;  settlement, 
154,  160,  161  ;  his  Association, 
154, 159. 161  ;  death,  161 ;  and 
the  blacks,  169 

Baudin,  Captain  Nicholas,  official 
history,  80,  87  ;  in  Encounter 
Bay,  86 ;  and  Flinders,  87  ; 
English  Government  and.  89. 
92 

Baxter,  222 
Bay  ley,  217 
Becko,  Lcuis,  337 
Bencligo.  200,  211,  216 
Bent,  Ellis,  104 
Bent,  Jeffery  Hart,  104 
Bentham.  Jeremy,  190 
Bontley,  212 

Berry.  Graham,  246,  253,  268 

Bigge,  J,  T.,  109 

Bight,  Great  Australian,  83,  220 

Bismarck,  284,  286 

Bismarck  Archipelago,  336 

'  Black  war,'  168 

Black  Watch,  99 

'  Black  Wednesday.'  2.")9 

'  Blackbirding,'  288 

Bland.  Dr.  William,  115 

IMaxland,  Gregory,  7H.  117 

liligh,  CJovernor, '  50,  52;  auto- 
cracy of,  04  ;  succeeds  King, 
00;  character.  0(1,  99,  108 
ijuarrel  with  Macarthur.  08  : 
uith  the  X.S.W.  Corps,  70; 
arrested.  73  ;  Rear-admiral, 
74  ;  and  bushrangers,  166  ;  at 
Papua,  279 
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road  across,  117  ' 
Boake,  Bargrave,  340 
Bogan  River,  12(5 
Boldrowood,  Rolf  (T.  A.  Browne), 

337 

Botany  Bay,  the  Endeavour  an- 
chors in,   34;    arrival  of  the 
First  Fleet,'  44  ;  F.ench  at,  46 
Bougainville,  88 

Bourke,  Sir   Richard,  and  Port 
Phillip,  153,  157,  158;  names 
Melbourne.  160;  protest,  175: 
and   squatters,    177;  abiUty, 
180  ;  and  Moreton  Bay,  232 
Bowen,  Lieut.  John,  82,  90 
Bowen,  Sir  George.  23(i,  259  281 
Brady,  a  bushranger,  167 
Bramble,  280 

Braxfield,  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  59 
Bremer,  Capt.  Gordon,  96 
Bright,  John,  252 
Brisbane,  156,  232,  234,  23(),  263  • 
University,  272  ;  cable  from,274 
Brisbane  Ri\  er,  122 
Brisbane,  Sir  Thomas,   84,   96  ■ 
and  tickers  of  leave,  58  ;  ap- 
pointed, 109  ;  retires,  112  ;  and 
exploration,  123  ;  and  Moreton 
Bay,  231 
Broken  Hill,  218,  223 
Brouwer,  Hendrik,  18 
Bryce,  Lord  (quoted),  247 
Buckley,  92 
Buffalo,  147 
Bulletin,  .303,  326,  337 
Burke  and  Wills  expedition  2"  7 
Burke,  Edmund,  39,  40 
Burra  copper  mine,  218 
Burton,  Sir  William.  249 
Bushrangers,  in  Tasmania.  165, 
169;  hfe,  l(i(i;  nipntsiiros  against' 
167;  on  the  niiiinland,  168  ' 
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Cables,  submarine,  274 
Cairns.  (Jovernor,  281 
(Mlciitla,  91.  157 
California,  2U8 
Camels,  228 
Canada,  200.  298,  334 
Canberra,  321 
Carnarvon,  Lord,  281,  282 
Carpentaria,  Gulf  of,  28,  219.  226 
227,  228,  235 


Cartwright,  Major,  248 
Castlemaine,  211,  216 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  109 
Castlereagh  River,  120,  126 
Cay  ley,  George,  73;  and  inland 

exploration,  77 
Cecil,  Robert  (Lord  Salisbunr) 

210,  263 
Central  Mount  Stuart,  225,  238 
Challenger,  98 

Chamberlain.  Joseph,  .306,  307  • 
and  the  Colonial  Conference,' 
334 

Chapman,  207 

Chartists  and  Chartism,  171  172 
200,  203,  213.  246,  247,  248  ' 
Chester,  284 
Chief  Justice,  110,  114 
Childers,  Hugh,  116,  247,  272 
Chinese  labour,  261,  262,  310 
Church,  Established,  107 
Church,  Roman,  107 
Clarence  and  Richmond  district, 

Clarke,  Inglis,  294 
Clarke,  Marcus,  186,  337 
Clarke,  W.  B.,  207 
Cloncurry,  228 
Clunes,  209 
Coal,  discovered,  80 
Coalcliff,  80 
Cobar,  218 

Cobden,  Richard,  252 
Cocos  Island.  329 
Collins,  David,  in  Tasmania,  90 
92  ;   at  Port  PhilUp,  91.  167  ' 
death,  l(i2  .    "«  , 

Colonial  Conferences  333 
Colonial  Pol,  n  (Grey),  55,  196 
Colonu^s.  Now  South  Wales,  de- 

}>en<ient  on  England,  48 
Colonization  among  Modern  Peo- 
ples (Leroy-Beaulieu),  267 
Colonization  Society,  I44 
Columbus,  Christopher,  3 
Commissioner,  High,  for  the  West- 
ern Pacific,  283 
Commissioners,  for  South  Austra- 

ha.  146 
Cnmtnis-Iourio,  Gold,  210 
Commissioners,  Land,  178,  208; 

Prison,  191 
Commons,  House  of.  Committee 
on  transportation,  100, 102, 176 
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Commons,  House  of  (co/u.) : 

185;  on  S.  Australia,  151;  on 
Land,  178;  of  Trade  and 
Plantation,  201,  289 

Commons,  'tacking 'in  the,  253  ; 
Federation  Hill  before  the.  307 

Commonwealth,  constitution  of, 
200,  207  ;  laliour  groups  in, 
268  ;  draft  constitution,  294  ; 
name,  301  ;  proclamation  of, 
307;  party  politics  under,  308; 
capital,  322 

Conilamine,  River,  124 

Condominiima,  Anglo-French,  278 

Constitution,  100,  330 ;  in  Tas- 
mania, 163;  in  Australia,  197, 
201  ;  in  N.S.W.,  204 ;  in 
Victoria,  205;  in  S.  Austra- 
lia, 205 ;  Queensland,  230 ;  of  the 
Commonwealth,  200,  297,  323 

Convention,  Federal,  293 ;  second, 
295,  297 

Convicts,  sent  to  America,  39 ; 
question  of  disposing  of,  39, 
188 ;  refused  admission  to 
Newfoundland,  43  ;  sent  to 
N.S.W..  44;  type  of,  47,  02, 
171,  187  ;  convict  labour,  51, 
232 ;  foundation  of  society, 
53  ;  '  assigned '  labour,  54, 
56,  188;  'emancipists,'  56;  and 
tickets  of  leave,  57  ;  political, 
59  ;  Irish,  60  ;  at  Port  Phillip, 
91  ;  numbers,  100,  187 ;  un- 
easiness in  England  regarding, 
109 ;  West  Australia  asks  for, 
140  ;  last  convict  ship,  140  ; 
system  in  Van  Diernen's  Land, 
164,  189;  Earl  Grey  on,  195; 
end  of  the  system,  190  ;  escape 
of,  at  Bjisbane,  232;  in  New 
Caledonia,  277 

Cook,  James,  32  ;  sails  for  Tahiti, 
32  ;  for  New  Zealand,  33  ;  for 
Australia,  33  ;  lands,  34  ;  takes 
possession  of  eastern  coast,  35; 
second  voyage,  35  ;  Voyages  of 
Captain  Cook,  37 ;  Lap^rouse 
follows,  46  ;  Bligh  under,  66  ; 
at  Papua,  279 

Cook,  Joseph,  31";  takes  office, 
317,  318 

Cookslfuid,  236 

Coidgardie,  217 


Cooper's  Creek,  224,  227,  228 

Copper,  218 

Corner  Iii'(?t,  229 

Corowa,  295 

Cotton-growing,  287 

Council,  demand  in  N.S.VV.  for  a, 
100;  Legislative,  110,  196; 
enlarged,  110 ;  in  South  Austra- 
ha,  196;  Western  Australia, 
196  ;  Victoria,  201 ;  Tasmania. 
201 

Court  of  Arbitration,  312 

Courts  of  Justice,  69.  104  ;  Su- 
preme Court,  110;  High  Court, 
300,  301,  305,  313 

Cowper,  Cliarles,  249 ;  Land  BilL 
249 

Creswick,  21 1 

Crown  Lands  Sale  Act,  179 
Cultivation,  232 
Cumberland,  84,  90 
Cunningham,  Allan,  120,  124 
Customs  duties,  251,  265,  312 
Cygnet,  29 

Da  Gama,  Vasco,  3 
Daley,  Victor,  340 
Dalgety,  321 
I  Dalley.  W.  B.,  335 
!  Daly,  Sir  Dominick,  243 
Dampier,    William,    29 ;  first 
voyage  to  Australia,  29;  ac- 
count of  his  travels,  30,  31  ; 
second  voyage,  30  ;  opinion  of 
the  west  coast,  131 ;  at  Papua, 
j  279 

;  Darling  Downs,  124,  220,  227 
DarUng,  Governor,  the  French  and 
settlement,  90,  123,  153  ;  ap- 
pointed, 112;  and  the  soldiers, 
112;  attempts  to  suppress  the 
Australian,  113;  and  trial  by 
jury,  114;  anxious  to  found 
a  settlement  on  the  Swan,  132 

!  DarUng,  River,  li8,  129;  dis- 
covered, 126;  jimction  with 
the  Murray,  127 
Darling,  Sir  Charles,  255  ;  posi- 
tion during  Victorian  Parlia- 
mentary crisis,  257;  recalled, 

i  25" 
Darwin.  Src  Port  Darwin 

'  Duvey,  Colonel,  163,  165;  sym- 

I     pathy  with  the  natives,  1G8 


David,  Edgeworth,  273 
Dawson,  Anderson,  270 
'Deadlock'  in  Victoria  Parlia- 
ment, 255 
Deakin,  Alfred.  301  ;  in  England, 
306  ;    Federal  Minister,   309  • 
Prime  Minister.  314,  315,  317- 
o?o ^ ^ 3 '  6.  3 1 7 ;  retires' 
318;  and  compulsory  military 
training,  327;  and  the  Colonial 
Conference,    333,    334;  and 
tariffs,  335 

Dwaen,  General,  and  Flinders, 
85  ;  and  Sydney,  93 

Decres,  He,  88 

Defence,  325 

Dendy,  Henry,  179 

Denison,  Sir  William,  I97,  230 

Dentrecasteaux,  88 

Derby,  Lord,  and  Xew  Guinea 
280,  281.  283,  286  ' 

Derwent,  River,  90.  92 

'  De  Wit's  Let    .'  21,  26 

Diaz.  Bartholomew,  3 

J-Rm304;  in  England, 

Diemen,  Anthony  van,  23  ;  death, 

27  ;  letter  of  rebuke  to,  27 
Dilke,  Sir  Charles,  189,  244 
Discipline  among  the  convicts,  56, 
164 

Disraeli,  281,  330 

Drinks,    intoxicating,  imported 
under  Grose,  61 

Drought.  124 

Dry  farming,  181 

Duffy,  Cavan,  172,  264 

Duke  of  Cornwall's  Licht  In- 
fantry, 102  ^ 

Dumaresq  River,  124,  129 

Duntroon,  327 

Durham's  Report,  Lord,  200 

D'Urville.  Diunont,  95,  97,  123 

Dutch,  explorations  by,  I3';  and 
Spaniards,  13;  Eastwn  voyages 
16,  17;  in  Australia,  19,  26  - 
voyages  discouraged,  27,  94  ' 
Duyfken,  17 

East  Cooloakdie,  2i7 
East  India  Companies.  90 
Eotmomio  policies,  202.  250 
Education.  271  ;  Board  of.  271  • 
test  for  immigration,  311  ' 
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Eendragt,  19;  Land  of  the,  19.  26 
Efate,  278 
Egypt,  336.  336 
Elder,  Sir  Thomas,  273 

Elgar,  179 
Elizabeth,  130 

'  Emancipists.'  56  ;  social  recog- 
nition of.  100  ;  Bigge's  report 
on.  109;  and  soldier?.  112 

Emden,  329 

Encounter  Bay,  83,  86.  127,  147 
Endeavour  Bark  (Earl  of  Pem- 
broke), 32.  41 
Endeavour  Strait.  35 
England.  American  loyalists  in, 
38  ;  penal  system  of,  38,  53,  62, 
187,  190 ;  effect  of  Napoleonic 
wars  on.  142 ;  '  tacking '  in,  253 
England  (Imperial  Government), 
and  Australia,  174.  332;  and 
the  convict  system,  38.  1.39, 
140,  185 ;  and  the  Governors. 
98 ;  sends  out  Macquarie,  99  ; 
attitude  towards  free  immigra- 
tion, 100.  121,  261;  appoints 
Bigge  as  Commissioner.   109 ; 
establishes  Legislative  Council, 
110;  and  the  jury  system,  113; 
and  Peel's  scheme,  133;  the 
Swan    settlement,    141  ;  op- 
posed  to  expansion,  145,  168; 
and  land  poUcy,  174;  grants 
self-government,  202.  235  ;  and 
gold-fields,  211  ;  and  the  North' 
em  Territory,  240 ;  settlement 
at  Port  Essington.  245;  free- 
dom of  Colonies  from,  246  ;  and 
the    Chartist    '  points.'    247 ; 
and  the  Victorian  crisis.  257  • 
and  Chinese  immigration.  263* 
311  ;  New  Guinea  and  Papua,' 
280  ;   annexat'on  repudiated) 
284 ;  authorizes  Fedornl  Council, 
291  ;    Federation,   305 ;  and' 
Federal   defence.    325;  rda- 
tions  between,  330 
Enghsh  off  Australia,  21 
Enterprise,  157 
Erskine,  Colonel.  103 
Erskine.  Commodore,  286 
Escape  Chffs,  244 
Eureka  Stockade,  212 
Evans.    G.    W.,    crosses  Blue 
Mountains,  78,  117,  120 
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Everard,  Cape,  34 
Exclusion  policy,  2Ct2,  310 
Exploration,    Australian,  early, 

75  ;  interior,  117,  218 
Eyre,  E.  J.,  220;  explorations, 

220,  231 
Eyre,  Lake,  231 

Pactoky  laws,  270 

Farming,  181 

Farrer,  William,  182 

Fawkner,  John  Fascoe,  157 ; 
settlement,  160 

Federation,  197;  in  Western 
Australia,  218;  first  proposals 
of,  28!) ;  propospfl  Federal 
Council,  291  ;  Federal  Con- 
vention, 293  ;  popular  lea^rues, 
295  ;  passed.  305  ;  l)eforo  the 
Commons,  307;  passed.  307;  pro- 
claimed, 307  ;  and  defence,  325 

Field,  Barron,  105 

Fiji,  28(i,  291 

Finn      n,  122 

Finnis,  B.  T.,  244 

First  Fruits  of  Australian  Poetry, 
105 

Fiaher,  Andrew,  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party,  3  1 «  ;  first 
Ministry,  316;  resigns,  317; 
again  Prime  Minister.  31 S; 
mode  of  choosing  Ministry,  318  ; 
third  Ministry,  320  ;  High  Com- 
missioner, 320  ;  and  railway 
construction.  323  ;  and  military 
training,  327  ;  at  the  Imperial 
Conference.  334 

Fison.  L.,  184 

Fitzgerald,  Governor,  140 

Fitzmaurice,  Lord,  285 

Fitzroy,  Sir  Charles,  194.  197,  208  ; 
founds  Gladstone  Colony.  233, 
234 

Flinders  Island,  171 

Flinders,  Matthew,  25,  78  ;  selects 
convicts,  57  ;  exploratir  ns  with 
Baas,  80,  124  ;  circumnavigates 
Tasmania,  81  ;  explores  South 
Coast,  83  ;  circumnavigates 
-Australia,  ^3  ;  liis  Voyage,  84, 
147  ;  wrecked,  84  ;  sets  out  for 
England,  84 ;  a  prisoner  in 
Mauritius,  85;  death,  85; 
recommends  Oxley,  118;  and 


Maequarie  Harbour,  165  ;  Jor- 
genson  with,  173;  plan  for 
exploration,  219;    at  Papua, 

279 

Flinders  River,  228 

Forbes,  Sir  Francis,  1 10  ;  refuses 
certificate,  113;  on  trial  by 
jury,  114;  and  immigration, 
201 

Ford,  217 

Forrest.  Jolui.  229.  309,  322 
Fox.  C.  J..  r)9 
I  Franchise.  1 97  ;  method  of  voting, 
247  ;   women's.  248,  300 
Franklin.  Sir  John.  189 
Fraser.  the  l)Otanist,  131 
!  Free  Trade.  2o2 
I  Frcmantle.  134 
i  P'remantlo,  Captain.  98 
French,  at  Botany  Bay,  45  ;  at 
Port  Jackson,  57  ;  and  Sydney, 
60  ;  and  FUnders,  85  ;  Baudin's 
expedition,  86  ;  names  in  Aus- 
tralia,   87  ;    expeditions,   88  ; 
report  on  Port  Phillip,  91  ;  de- 
signs, 93,  94,  98,  131  ;  in  New 
Caledonia,  277  ;    in  New  He- 
brides, 278  ;  in  North  America, 
I  335 

I  Frenchman,  Henry,  2'19 
'  Fresno,  Maiion  dii.  88 

Freycinet.  Louis  do.  19 
[  Friendly  Islands.  25 

Frost,  the  Chartist,  171 

Fry,  Elizabeth.  190 
i  Fulton.  Henry,  101 
I  Furneaux,  35 
I  Fusion  Government,  317 
i  Fysh,  Sir  PhiUp,  306,  309 

Gakden  Island,  134,  147,  156 
Gascoyne,  River,  219,  231 
Gawler,  Colonel  George,  148 
Gazftte,  Sydney,  111,  100 
Geelong,  site  of,  123  ;  purchase 

of  land  near,  161 
Oeelvink,  1 9 

GelUbrand,  J.  T.,  153.  154,  164 
fJellibrand's  Point,  ICO 
i  f  M  'V7'<-'.i/  llainli/n,  337 
(iiographe,  80 

George  V,  King  (Duke  of  Cornwall 
»  and  York),  307 
George,  Lake,  123 
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George's  River,  80 

Germans,  in  Australia,  220  2G'>  • 
and  Papua,  279, 282, 285 ;'  naval 
efforts,  328;   colonies  seized, 

Gorrald,  Joseph,  59 
Giles,  Ernest,  231 
Gillen,  F.  J.,  184 
Gilruth,  Dr.,  322 

Gipps,  Governor,  115,  177;  and 
the  land  qvjstion,  178,  261  • 
abiUty,    180;    and  the  gold- 
discoveries,  207 
Gippsland,  207,  208,  229 
Gladstone  Colony,  233 
Gladstone  District,  233 
Gladstone,  town  of,  234 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  liy,  237,  331  ; 
and  transportation,  1<)3,  233  • 
and  self-government,  202  ;  and 
railway  gauge,  274 
Gleneig  River,  130 
Gold,  Van  Diemen'a  directions  to 
procure,    24;     brings  inurj- 
grants,  203;    Australia's  con- 
tribution of,  206  ;  discovery  of 
207;    finds  of,  209;  Govern- 
ment claim,  210  ;  licenses,  210  • 
nots  in  Victoria,  212;  com- 
panies, 216  ;  from  Mound  Mor- 
gan, 217;  in  Papua,  283 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  32 
Gordon,  A.  L.,  338 
Gordon,  Sir  Arthur,  283 
Goachen,  Lord,  333 
Goulbum,  River,  123,  124 
Goidbum,  Under-Secretary,  108, 

Government,  till  1823,  63,  100  • 
demand  for  popular,  100  ;  Con- 
stitutional, begun,  109;  Act  for, 
197;  of  the  Commonwealth' 
297  ' 

Governor-General,  197,  301,  334 

Governors,  powers  of,  63  ;  salary 
of,  64  ^' 

Grant,  Lieutenant  Jamec.  82  87 
J24  '  ' 

Granville,  Lord,  285,  286 

Gray,  228 

Great  Australian  Bight.  83.  87 
Great  Lake,  170  ' 
Greater  Britain  (Dilke),  189,  244 
Gregory,  A.  C.  227,  240 
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!  Grenville,  Lord,  /  j 

j  Grey    Earl.  55,  164   207,  28"- 

A™^PO'»»tion,  193,  330;' 
elected  for  Melbourn.  199: 
and  the  Gladstone  Colon  233 

Grey.  Sir  George,  150.  196;  ap- 
pointed Co  vern  or  of  New  Zoa- 

PrK    o  '  ^^P'orations,  219 
313  281,  294,  296, 

Grraes.  Charles,  90 

Grose,  Major  Francis,  51  ;  govem- 

«;ent,  5,,  175.  suppresS«d™l 

m".:istrncy,  52 
Grote,  George,  I45 
Gulden  Seepaart,  21 
Gulliver's  Travels,  31 
Gunn,  Mrs.,  337 
Gwydir,  River,  \2\  129 
Gympie,  216 


Hacking,  Henry,  77 
Haines,  Victorian  Premier,  £17 
Hakluyt,  Richard,  15 
Hargreavt-,,  Edward,  208 
Harris-Browne,  224 
Hartog,  Dirk,  19 
Haahmey,  1 94 
Hawkesbury  River,  75 
Hay,  R.  VV.,  158 
Hayes,  'Bully,'  288 
Hayes,  Sir  H.  B.,  62 
Hearne,  273 
Heemakerk,  24,  25 
Heemskerk,  Jacol  van  J'' 

Henderson,  Sir  Reginaid,  328 
Henty  family,  I30,  152,  182 
Her'oert,    R     w..    Premier  of 

Queensland,  237 
Herbortshohe,  336 
Hicks,  Lieutenant.  34 

Hicks-Boach,  Sir  Michael,  282  ^SO 
Higginbothara,  256,  331 
High  Court.  300,  301,  305,  313 
atlaborough,  64 

Huidmarsh,  Capt..  147  ;  recalled. 

Hiscock,  Thomas,  209 

(Sns^l^?" 
History  of  Tasmania  (West).  169 
Hobart,  90, 156,  102,  171  •  viooUd 
from  Norfol.:  Island.  'iST^^ 
Hobsun,  Capt.,  160 
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Homesteads  Act,  264 

HondiuB,  1 

Hope,  Mount.  120 

Hopetoun,  Earl  of,  307 

Hotham,  Governor,  213,  215 

Houtman,  Cornelius,  15 

Houtman's  Abrolhos,  15 

Hovell,  W.  H.,  123 

Howard,  John,  I'.K) 

He  wo,  (  ape,  .34,  81.  123,  198,  235 

Howo,  Michael,  107 

Hewitt,  A.  W.,  184,  229 

Hughes,  \V.  M.,  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia,  320 

Hume,  A.  H.,  123 

Hunter,  John,  40  ;  Governor,  50, 
51,  52,  CO,  61,  64,  78,  80  ;  ap- 
pointed, 04  ;  opposed  by  the 
officers,  64;  encourages  cultiva- 
tion, 175 

Huskisson,  132 

InsEN,  210 
Icelaiifl.  173 

Immigrant'  8  Home  Letters  {Varkea), 
293 

Immigration,    free,    disliked  by 
Macquarie,  100;  restrictions  re- 
moved, 106, 121;  to  West  Austra- 
lia, 134,  140  ;  caused  by  gold, 
203 ;  urgency  of,  261 ;  schemes 
of,  262  ;  Chinese,  262,  310 
Imperial  Conference,  334 
Imperial  Defence  Conference,  328 
Imperial  Government.  See  Eng- 
land 

Indicopleustos,  Cosmas,  2 
Inchjstrial  C'Durt,  271 
Institute  of   ranee,  88 
Investigator,  83,  84,  86 
Invostmont,  in  Australia,  133 
Irish  Exile,  172 

Irish  EebelUon  (1798),  60;  (1848) 
172 

Irrigation,  2Cr) 

Irwin,  Captain,  136,  138 

James  Batnts,  273 
Jansz,  Willem,  17 
Java,  5  ;   Dutch  at,  15,  18,  28, 

94  ;  cable  to,  274 
Jcrvis  Bay,  322 

Johnston,   Major  George,  com- 


!      manding  N.S.W.   Corps,   70 ; 
arrests  Bligh,  72  ;  cashiered,  74 
Jones,  the  Chartist,  171 
Jorgensen,  173 

Jubilee,  Queen  v^ictoria's,  333 
Judge  Advocate,  69,  104,  114 
Judicature  Act,  110 

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  336 

KalgoorUe,  217,  27ti,  323 

Kanakas,  287,  312 

Kanparoo  Island,  147,  156 

Kcllv  pang,  lt)8 

Kendall,  H.  C,  338 

Kennedy,  E.  B.,  journeys,  227; 

death,  227 
Kemot,  W.  C.  (quoted),  275 
Kerr,  Dr.,  209 
Kimberley,  217 
i  King,  228 

I  King,  Capt.  Philip,  96 
I  King  George's  Sound,  83  ;  settle- 
ment at,  97,  131  ;  Eyre's  jour- 
ney to,  220 
King,  Governor,  50.  52,  00,  01,  04. 
77  ;  powers  of,  03,  0.")  ;  annexes 
Tasmania,  90  ;    occupies  Port 
Phillip,  91 
Kingsley,  Henry,  337 
Kingston.  C.  C,  294  ;  in  England, 
300  ;  in  Federal  Ministry,  309  ; 
resigns,  312  ;  death  and  charac- 
ter, 313 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  287 
Kite'  aner,  Lord,  327,  329 
Koscxusko,  Mount,  76,  229,  321 


Labour,  '  assigned,'  54 ;  in 
N.S.W.,  58 ;  in  Western  Atis- 
tralia,  139 ;  effect  of  convict, 
188 :  needed  by  landowners, 
189,  192  ;  squatters  and,  261 ; 
Labour  Party,  267,270;  unrest, 
269;  Kanaka,  in  Queensland, 
287,  312  ;  Labour  Party  in  the 
Federal  Parliament,  309,  314  ; 
Government,  310,  314,  .316 ; 
majority  in  trie  IL'IO  elections, 
318;  mode  of  choosing  ministry, 
318;  and  Constitutional  alter- 
ation, 324 

Labourers,  Friendly  Society  of 
Agricultural,  172 
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Lachlan  River.  117;  Oxley  fol- 
lowa.  118 

Lady  Nelson,  82  ;  firat  vessel  to 
still  westward  through  Baas 
Mruit  82  ;  sent  to  Tasmania, 
M  ;  Jorgensen  on,  173 

Lalor,  Peter,  214,  216 

Lamb,  Charles,  105,  171 

L   id,  officers  acquire,  ol  ;  mort- 

IJa'ns  .r^''"""''^  Principle. 
?  '  grants,  question 

of    legahty,    178:  minimum 

-4J,  Jb4 ;  legislation,  264  • 
unappropriated,  330  ' 

Land  Transfer  Act,  265 

Landells,  228 

Landsborough.  William,  229 
Lang.  Dr.,  199,  232,  23(i,  262 
Laperouse,  Comte  de.  45,  46  88 
Latrobn.  G.  J.,  ICO.  161;  refuses  ! 
to  receive  convicts.  194 ;  at  the  I 
gold   mines,    209;    and   the  : 
licence  system,  212  ;  and  educa-  i 
tion,  272 

^^^Qpf^^'  153,   154,  156, 

Lawson,  Henry,  337,  339 
Lawson,  Lieutenant,  78.  117 
Lead,  218 
Leeuwin,  21 

Legidative  Council,  established 
and  enlarged,  1 10  ;  in  Tasmania, 
etc    163.  201.  248  ;  and  land 
179;  Moreton  Bay  and  Jv.S.W. 
235 ;    crisis   in    the    N.S.  VV  ' 

T  *1^®  Victorian,  250  ' 

Leichhardt,   Ludwig,   226,   234  • 
Gregory  in  search  of,  227  ' 

Leroy-Beaulieu,  267 

Letterjrom  Sydney,  A  (Wakefield), 

^'rio^iio"^"*"^"'' 

Light,'  Colonel  WilUam,  147.  150 
Lighthouse,  107  I 
Lima,  81 
Linnaeus,  35 
Linsohoten.  John.  15 
Liverpool  Plains,  120 
Lockyer,  Major  EdmuiKl,  97  l->  > 
131 

London  Bank  of  Australia,  254 
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Lonsdale,  Capt.  William,  168 
Lord  Auckland,  233 
Lord  Glenelg,  150 
Lord,  Lieutenant.  162 
Lorenzo,  18 
!  Loveless.  George,  172 
j  Lowe,  Robert,  115,  199,  234.  271 
'  Loyalists,  driven  from  America. 
;      38  ;   nogloeted,  42 
;  Lutheran  Church,  262 
;  Lyne,  William,  309 


,  Macartjiub,  James,  176 
Macarthur,  John,  67;  quarrels 
with  King,  67  ;  with  Bligh,  68  ; 
trial,  70  ;  Colonial  Secretary  in 
N.S.W,,  74;   in  England,  74, 
109 ;   on  Macquarie,  90,  107  • 
and  sheep-breeding,  182 
Macarthur,  Mrs.  John,  52 
Macdonnell  Ranges,  238 
Macquarie,    Governor,    57  •  re- 
quests adoption  of  the  name 
Austraha,  84;   appointed,  99; 
and  the  emancipists.  100.  106. 
108.  120;  and  I'le  Law  Courts,' 
104  ;  anecdotes  of.  106,   107  • 
constructs  road,  117;  censures 
Lord,  162;  Davey,  163 
Macquarie  Harbour,  25;  penal 

settlement,  165,  166 
Macquarie  River,  117;  explored. 

ilfl. 126 
Magellan,  4 
Mallee,  181 

Manhood  suffrage.  248  . 
Manners-Sutton,  Governor  258 
Manufactures,  252,  265,  270 
Maps  of  AustraUa,  early,  1,  6.  C : 

Dutch,  17.  19 
Maranoa  country,  227 
Marco  Polo,  274 
Margarot,  Maurice,  51.  59 
Marquesas  Islands,  9 
Marsden,  Rev.  Samuel,  106.  182 
Maryborough,  211 
Masons'  Society,  268 
Massacre  Bay.  25 
Masson,  Miss  E.,  245 
Mathew,  John,  184 
Matra.  James  Maria,  41 
Mauritius,  24,  90 ;  Flinders  at,  85 
Maury,  M.  F.,  273 
McBriaa,  207 
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McCulloch,  James,  250 ;  pro- 
poses a  tariff,  263  ;  reform  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  253 ; 
dispute  with  the  Council,  254  ; 
returned  to  power,  255  ;  and 
the  Durling  grant,  258 

McEwnn,  James,  252 

Mcllwraith,  Sir  Thomas.  283  ; 
annexes  Xew  Guinea,  284 

McKinlay,  229 

McLean,  Alan,  314 

McMillan,  Angus,  229 

Meagher,  Thomas,  172 

Melbourne,  site  of,  90,  131,  155, 
156,  179;  name,  160;  growth, 
191 ;  and  transportation,  191, 
194;  representation,  198,  199; 
protectionists  in,  253  ;  trade 
unions  in,  268;  University, 
272;  Federal  Parliament  in, 
307 

I    bourne,  329 

Melville  Island,  29  ;  sottlement, 
96,  97  ;  annexation,  96 

Mendana,  Alvaro  de,  9 

Menindie,  228 

Mermaid,  122 

Methodists,  107 

Milbanke,  Governor,  43 

Military  defence,  questions  of, 
325  ;  Disraeli  and,  330 

Military  service,  compulsory,  326 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  248 

Millbank  jail,  190 

Minerals,  218 

Miners,  gold,  210,  212;  and  the 
landowners,  217 ;  in  Queens- 
land and  Federation,  218,  295; 
in  Papua,  283 

Miasiasippi,  ^222 

Mitchel,  John,  172 

Mitchell,  Sir  Thomas,  129 ;  ex- 
ploring expeditions,  129,  152, 
181,  227,  234  ;  and  Leichhardt, 
226 

Mitta-Mitta,  River,  123 

Molesworth,  Sir  William,  145 ; 
and  transportation,  186 

Mn'.'.lff.af!,  7,  28 

Monaro,  229,  321 

Moresby,  Captain,  280 

Moreton  Bay,  122,  226 ;  first 
settlement,  231  ;  abandoned, 
232  ;  district,  234,  235 


Morgan  Brothers,  the,  217 
Mound  Morgan,  216 
Mount  Hopeless,  220 
Muir,  Thomas,  59 
Munro-Ferguson,  Sir  Ronald,  319 
Miinster,  Count,  285 
Murchison  River,  219,  229,  231 
Murchison,  Sir  Roderick,  207 
Murray,  Lieutenant  John,  82  91, 
124,  231 

Murray  (Hume),  River,  87,  118, 
123,  161;  discovery,  127; 
Mitchell  follows,  129 ;  bound- 
ary, 198 

Murray,  Sir  George,  127 

Murrumbidgee  River,  118,  123, 
126 ;  junction  with  the  Murray, 
127;  boundary,  198 

Mutinies  (1803,  1804),  60 

Namoi  Riveb,  120 
Napier,  Sir  Charles,  146 
Napoleon  and  Napoleonic  wars, 

37,  88,  93,  98,  142,  173,  175 
Napol6on,  Twre,  87 
Nash,  216 
Natal,  201,  311 
Nationahzation,  324 
'  Natives,  Van  Diemen's  directions 
I      for  deaUng  with.  23 
I  Naval  Commission,  278 
!  Navy,  Australian,  325,  328,  329 
Neck's  fleet,  Van,  18 
Negrito  stock,  168 
Nelson,  66,  94,  147,  163 
Neptune,  54 
New  Caledonia,  277 
New  Guinea,  early  reference  to, 
5 ;   Torres  at,  12  ;   errors  re- 
garding,   17 ;    annexation  of, 
277  ;  Dutch  adopt  name,  279  ; 
'      Company,    280  ;    question  of 
j      annexation,  279  ;  British  New 
{      Guinea,    286,    322;  German, 
seized,  336 
New  Hebrides,  278 
New  Holland,  name  used,  26 ; 
Cook  sails  for,  33  ;  settlements 
advised  in,  41  ;  whole  claimed, 
98 

New  South  Wales,  name  first 
given,  35 ;  defined,  44,  96 ; 
interior,  75;  bushranging  in, 
168;  extent,  196;  division,  198, 
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201,235;  its  constitution,  204, 
248;    gold    discovered,  207; 
riota,  211;  nnd  tho  Northern 
Territory,   238;    erisis  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  248  ;  and 
land,  2t)5;    and   labour,  271  ; 
education  in,  271;  railways  in! 
275  ;  and  Papua,  280  ;  opposed 
to  Federal  Council,  292;  and 
Federation,  294,  302  ;  and  the 
Commonweal",  capital,  321 
New  8outh  Waies  Corps,  50  ;  and 
the  Governors,  60  ;  officers  and 
trade,  61,  62  ;    and  Governor 
Hunter,    G4 ;     and  Governor 
King,  66  ;   Macarthur  in.  (i7  ; 
quarrel  with  Bligh,  70  ;  officer 
administers   tho   Colony,    74 ; 
ceases  to  exist,  99 

New  Zealand,  discovered,  25  ; 
Cook  at,  33  ;  second  voyage  to' 
35  ;  on  Federal  Council,  291 

Newcastle,  57,  175 

Newcastle,  Dake  of,  242 

Newport,  171 

Newfoundland,  43,  110 

Nicholson,  Sir  Charles,  241 

Nicholson,  William,  247 

Nominee  Chambers,  248 

Nore,  mutiny  at  the,  101 

Norfolk,  81 

Norfolk  Island,  48,  54,  104,  196.  j 
322  '      '  I 

Northamptonsliire  Regiment,  103 

Northern  Territcry,  238;  ad- 
ministered by  South  Australia, 
243  ;  dependency  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, 244,  322 

Noumea,  278 

Nuggets,  209 

Nuyts,  Pietor,  21 

O'Bkien,  Smith,  172 
Ocean,  91 

O'Connell,  Maurice,  234 
O'Connor,  Richard,  313 
O'Donohue,  172 
O'Dowd,  Bernard,  339 
Officers.  See  New  South  Wales 

Corps 
Oompiebong,  232 
Orteuiis,  2 
Ovens,  Rivji-,  12} 
Oxley,    John,   first    jouiney  of 


I      f  xploratiou,  118  ;  second,  118; 
I      voyage  in  the  Mermaid,  122; 
effect  of  discoveries,  234 

Pacific  islands,  277 
Page,  William,  160 
Palmer,  T.  F.,  69 
Palmerston.    See  Port  Darwin 
Pamphlet,  122 

Papua,  27!» ;  question  of  annexa- 
tion, 281  ;  gold  discovered  in, 
28.'{  ;  annexed  by  Queensland, 
284  ;  ropu(hatod,  284  ;  name 
restored,  .'}22 

Pardons,  conditional,  190 

I'arkes,  Henry,  203,  240,  250,  332  ; 
and  exclusion,  203  ;  and  educa- 
tion, 271  ;  and  Papua,  281, 
2(i7  ;  and  Federation,  291,  293, 
301  ;  description  of,  293 

i'arliaments,  205,  236;  reform, 
247  ;  disputes,  250,  258  ;  Fede- 
ral, 307 

Farmeiia,  134 

Parramat  ta  (Rose  Hill),  49,  75 ; 

prison  at,  54 
Parramatta,  09 
Paterson,  Andrew,  339 
Paterson,  Captain  WilUain,  acts 

as  governor,  51.  175;  explorer. 

77;  at  Port  Dalryniple,  92,102 
Paton,  J.  (i.,  288 
Payment  of  n::embors,  248.  258. 
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Peacock,  Alexander,  270 

Pt  arce,  Senator,  327 

Pearson,  C.  H.,  272 

Peel  River,  120 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  133,  252 

Pool,  Thomas,  and  immigrants, 

133  ;  failure  of  his  plan,  136  ; 

opposed  to  the  Wakefield  Prin. 

eiple.  143 
Penal  code.    See  England 
Penrith,  78 
Pentonville,  190 
Peron,  93 

Perth,    site.   134,  «oat  of 

government,  140;  explorations 
from,  229 ;  University,  272  ; 
railway  from,  322,  323 

Pliillip,  Arthur,  lirat  Governor  of 
N.S.W.,  44,  47,  64,  98,  156; 
reports  from,  47,  48,  49;  re- 
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Phillip,  Arthur,  {cont) : 

eifi  18,  40  ;  and  '  attsignod ' 
labour,  r>4 

Philippines,  12 

Pilbartt,  217 

Pitt,  William,  40,  42 

PittwntiT,  4."> 

ricnty  Han.'cs.  L'lHI.  2Hi 

I'lural  Mitiiii;  aljolinlieil,  2iS 

J'oL'tH.  Ausiialian,  337 

Porpoise,  Hi 

I'ort  A(lolai«Ii<,  LMi") 

I'oi't  Artliiir.  I  (■..") 

I'di  t  Aut,'Msta.  u'Tii.  ."!-';( 

Port  Curtis.  l'J7.  L'.".t  ;  town 

at.  ■2:i4 

Port  JJalrymple.  02,  102 

Port  Darwin  ( Ptilincrston),  225, 
244  ;  cable  from,  274 

Port  Esaington,  22ti,  246 

Port  Hacking,  80 

Port  Jackson,  35,  38,  44,  73,  87, 
90,  93;  Mucquarieat,  99;  light- 
house at,  107 

Port  King.  H2 

Port  Lincoln.  147 

Port  Phillip,  ,S2  ;  bottloiuciit  at, 
90,  152;  Hume  ami  llovcU 
return  to,  123;  Hatmau  at, 
154  ;  8cttk'mf>'<t  recognized. 
ItiO  ;  convicts,  jeat  to,  1  III  ; 
represetitation,  1!)S;  separated 
from  X.S.W.,  201,  234 

Port  Phillip  Asbuciution,  154,  150, 
100 

Port  Phillip  Patriot,  191 
Portland  Harbour,  130,  163 
Portugal     discoveries,    3 ;  dis- 
putes with  the  Spaniards,  ti ; 
decline  of,  94 
Possession,  CSpe,  280 
Possession  Island,  35 
Presbyterian  Church.  278 
Press,  freedom  uf  the.  Ill,  113; 
Australian  it^nW'd,  111  ;  (Jazette, 
111;  Atlas,  115;  A>j'?,  251,  250 
Prevost-Paradoi,  !70 
Privy  Council,  305 
Privy    Council.    Judicial  Com- 

mittoo,  203 
'Piobition'  system,  190 
Proteclioi!,  251,  270  ;  Symo  advo- 
cates,  252 ;    fiscal   policy  of 
Australia,  310,  312,  334 


Public  Schools  Act,  271 
Pyratnid  Hill.  129 

QuKEN  Chaih-otte's  Sound.  .to 
(Queensland.  tr"ld  in,  210;  bcKin- 
!      niriL's,  2.'{l  ;  formed,  2.'{5;  Kovern- 
iiienl.  2;jt)  ;    and  the  Northern 
!      Territoiy,    2:{!> ;  Hotnestouds 
Act,  204;  Labour  party  in,  270; 
and   Papuu.    2Ml,    2H4  ;  and 
Kanakas,  287  ;  and  Federation, 
I  205 

!  Quick,  John,  295 
I  Quiros,  Pedro  de,  10 

I  Kahai  l,  330 
'  Kaffaelo.  215 
I  Raffles  Bay,  97 

Railway  construction,  275,  322 
I  Randolph,  194 
'  Rapid,  147 
:  Rattlesnake,  100,  233 

Keade,  Cliailes,  ISO 
,  Ileal  l'ro]),Mty  Act,  200 
i  lUbrtrii.  154 
:  KedcHtf(«,  I'M 

Kedforn,  101,  103,  lOl) 
:  Kefereiuhims,  304,  305 

lleform,  Parhamentary,  247 

KeiJ,  U.  H.,  opposed  to  Federa- 
tion,    -'.)4.    ;}(»3  ;   in  Federal 
I      Parlia-  .ent,  .300,  314;  Prime 
Minister,  314  ;    High  Commis- 
sioner, 317 
'  Reliance,  78 

Representative  Govermnent,  200, 
201  ;  schemes  of,  in  the  pro- 
vinces, 204,  236  ;  freedom  in, 
245  ;  history  of.  247 

Representatives,  House  of,  300, 
i  309 

111  ml  lit  ion,  35 

lliehmond  ilisti'ict,  235 

Ridley,  .lohn,  IHl 

Riadon  Cove.  9U,  92,  173 
I  Riverina,  198 
I  Rivers,  Australian,  118,  128 
!  Itobbins,  124 
!  Rohrtrtson,  .Tohn,  249,  264 

Robinson,  George,  170,  185 

Robinson,  Governor,  282 

Roehefort,  Henri,  277 

Roebuck,  30 

Rogers,  Frederic,  331 
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Roman  (  athuli,  107 
R<)H<-  Hill.   Sr,  Paramatta 
Hoth.  K.  L.,  1x4 
J{oi/(il  (;,  orge,  191 
Royal  Society,  32 
Russell.  Lord  John. 

179.  200.  2n» 
Russell,  Robert.  1«0 
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St.  Patrick's  H(\\<l,  17(1 

St.  Vinccnt'.s  Ciilf,  147 

SnliHljiiry,  I^oid.     See  Cwil 

Saniod,  2S(l. 

Sandwich  IslamLs,  287 

Schanic,  .Idliti.  H2 

Science  ill  Australia,  l>73 

'  Scottish  martyrs,'  oit 

Sen   power,    '.n,    !KS;  Australia 
guarrl.v;  hy,  i>4(i,  2»0,  325 

Seamen's  I'nion,  208 

*  Selection  before  Burvoy,'  249,  2(i4 

Self-government.  See  Representa- 
tive  Oovemment 

Senate,  299 
Ser\nce,  James,  24(5 
Settlements,  at  Sydney,  40  ;  Xor- 
folk  Islanfl.  4H;    iii  Tasmania 
t»0,  92  :  Port  Philhp.  !»(.  ;  made 
free.  Km;,  1i«((;  \V,,^t  Australia. 
134  ;    limitation  or  expansion 
of.  ir.8,  175;  New  Caledonian 
I)cnal,  277 
Settlers,  free.  100  ;    (loirced.  100, 

^  Ki't  r  and  the  convicts.  181),  2,32 

Shark's  l?ay.  lit,  ;{() 

Shearers'  I'nion,  200 

Sheep- breedinfr.   182;  compared 
with  colfl.  208 

Sidmouth,  Lord,  121 

Silver,  218 
Singapore,  244 
Siriua,  44,  46 
Skirving,  William,  59,  62 
Smith,  Isaac,  34 
Snowy  River,  321 
Solander,  35 
Soldiers  in  Sydney,  112 
Solomon  Islands,  0 
Sorell,  Colonel  William,  1G3,  ICS 
KiS  ' 
Sorell.  town  of.  107 
South  African  War.  335 
South  Australia,  145;  established, 


140;    barred  to  convicts.  14((, 
2(12;  f,'iowth  oi,  14'!;   made  a 
Crown  Colony.  1.11  ;  boundury, 
100;      w'lf  t;o\  ..riiinent.  205; 
and  exploration.  22.'>  ;  and  tho 
Northern  'I'.nitory,  2j!);  and 
immigration,  262;    and  land, 
2^i."> ;  and  tho  submarine  cable, 
274  ;   railways  in.  275 
South  Australian  Land  Company, 
145;    Association,  145;  Com- 
pany. 14(i,  149 
South  Head,  107 
Spain,  tliscoveries  by.  3  ;  and  the 
Portuguese,  6  ;  and  Australasia, 
9  ;  decline  of,  94 
Spee.  Admiral  von,  329 
S])encer.  Baldwin,  184.  273 
Sj)encer'8  Gulf,  H3.  323 
S(|u.itters,  17»;,  230;  early  meun- 
iiipr.   17(>;    licences.  177;  and 
fl'-lil,  211,217;  in  tho  Northern 
Territory,  242  ;  and  thoCowper 
Land  Hill,  240;  and  immigra- 
tion,   201  ;    conflict  between 
selectors  and,  264 
Stundard,  1(»1 
Stanley.  Lonl.  1  !)7 
State    and    I'onltion    of  WeaUrn 

Austrnlin  (Irwin).  138 
Staten  Land.  Ste  New  Zealand 
Stawell,  William,  205 
Steamship  Companies,  274 
Stephen,  Wilborforce,  271 
Stephens,  J.  B..  338 
Stewart,  George,  159 
Stingray  Harbour.    Ste  Botanv 
Bay  ' 

Stirling,  Captain  James,  131,  l;t2 
134;  reports.  130;  character,' 
13,  ;  maintains  Swan  River 
settlement,  137 

Streaky  Bay,  220 

^'y^'ke,  maiitimo,  208 ;  spreada, 

'  Stripper,'  invented,  181 
Strzolecki,  Count  I'aul,  206.  229 
Stuarf,  Chark-3  Edward,  47 
Stuart,  J.  JI.,  225 ;  journeys  of 
exploration,  225,  242,  244  274 
Sturt,  Captain  Charles,  124  ; '  first; 
expedition,  126;   second,  120- 
newsm  England,  144;  explore^ 
the  interior,  223  .    '  ^ 
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Stt«rt'«  desert  pea,  223  • 
Submarine  cabW,  244,  274 
Nncce»9,  131  ' 
Hudds,  112 

Sxiptftf  industry.  287.  312  , 
Sii/ilihi,  44  I 
Swan,  Ciiptiiiii,  2!) 
Swan  Mill.  I2'.t 

Swan  I'vivtT,  '.IS,  2J!t ;  explored,  i 
131  ;  coL-ny.  134 ;  Hontys  | 
romovn  from,  iri3  \ 

SwfHtinfi.  270 

Sydney,  founded,  4;",  40  ;  prison 
at.  54  ;  <lov«'loped  by  Mac- 
quarie,  107  ;  Gazette  and  Auh- 
tralian.  111;  against  transporta- 
tion, 102;  refuses  convicts, 
1 94  :  trade  unions  in,  208  ; 
University,  272  ;  Federal  Con- 
vention nt,  2!t3  ;  claims  to  be 
Federal  capital,  303,  304;  naval 
bnso  at,  3211 

Si/iliu  >/,  :!2!t 

S.i'ln,))  Hrml'l.  i;i4 

Sydney,  Lord,  41  ;  iiiferview.s 
Mat'ru,  4  i  ■,  :<nd  Pitt,  42 

Syiii'-,  David.  24<>,  2.'>1  ;  advo- 
caios  l'rotectu)n,  252  ;  pro- 
eminent  in  Victorian  politics. 
250 

Syme,  Ebenezer,  251  j 

'Tackino,'  253,  259  - 
Tahiti,  32 
Tamar,  90 

Tariff,  introduced  in  Victoria, 
253  ;  passed,  256  ;  attitude  of 
parties  in  Federal  parliament, 
309;  first  tariff.  312;  Disraeli 
and  an  lm|)erial,  S30 ;  ])refor- 
enco  to  British  good.s.  ;iD4 

Tasiuaii,  .\ijel,  23  ;  first  voyage  of  | 
ox])luration,  24  ;    second,  25 

Tasman  !Sea,  25  I 

Tusrnania,  Van  Dieinon's  Land,  I 
discovered,  24  ;  circumnavi- 
gated, 81  ;  settlements  on,  90, 
92;  early  history  of,  163; 
separated  from  N.S.W.,  163  ; 
convict  system  in,  164;  bush- 
ranging  in,  165;  'black  war,' 
168 ;  name  changed,  17^  ;  in- 
crease of  convicts,  189;  Council, 
196 ;  University,  272 


Telegraph.  244 
Terre  Napol6on,  87 
Tkittle,  153 
'I  hotnas,  Captain,  214 

Tixineti,  215 
'I  horno,  Uohcrt,  1 
ThurHday  Island.  284 
Tickets  of  leave,  67,  191 
Tin,  2IH 

T.Mld,  Charles,  244,  274 
Tom  Thumb,  80 

Torrens  Act.  See  Land  Transfer 

Act 

Torrens,  Lake,  231 

Torrons,  Kohert,  265 

Torres,  Luis  do,  10  ;  at  PapuA,  279 

Torres  Strait.  17,  279 

Towns,  Robert,  287 

Townsend,  Mount,  76 

Trade  Union  movement,  172 ; 
in  AuatraUa.  267,  319 

Transportation,  begun  to  Aua- 
traUa, 44  ;  sentences  of.  53  ; 
mode  of,  53  ;  political  prisoners 
senteiieed  to,  5!> ;  withotit  trial, 
61  ;  IJiggo's  report  on,  109  ; 
to  S.  Australia  barred,  146, 
262;  Committee  on,  185;  sus- 
pended, 187;  agitation  against, 
1112  ;  cessation,  196 

Trial  by  jury,  113 

Trial,  wreck  of  the,  21 

•  Tiust,'  first,  52 

Tuckey,  Lieutenant,  92 

Turner,  Sir  George,  270,  304,  309 

Turon  riots,  211 

Union  Jack,  83 

United  States.    See  America 

Universities,  272 

Untamed  Territory,  An,  246 

Upper  House  proposed,  203 

V'.\NcouvER,  cable  to,  274 
Vancouver,  Captain  George,  83 
Van  Diomen's  Land.  See  Ta»- 
mania 

Van  Diemen'a  Land  Company, 

133,  170 
Vanicoro,  46 
Venus,  81 
Vern,  :il4,  215 

Victims  Qf  Whiggery  (Loveless), 
172 
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Victoria,  district.   J 23;  settlors 
in,  I."}!);  foinmcncoinont, 
Kelly     niitlR     in.     KiH;  liiiid 
ill.    I  HI  ;     lioiindarv    of.  ; 
He[mrMt.Ml.         ;    ('<  istitiitinii 
i>(>,-,  ;   trol,!  .liscA,  !'..,!  in." 

2(17  ;      lltllDUMt     llf    L'cilii      fl  lltll, 

-'(>!(  ;  (listiul)iinc<  H.  21  I  ;  the 
•  Ke|)iil)lic  •  ,,f.  2U  ;  and 
Uiiike  and  Wills  cxiicdition. 
22K ;  pronK  sM,  2;J4  ;  first  to 
adopt  tlio  Imllot,  247  ;  conflict 
between  tho  Council  and  the 
Asaembly.  230,  258  ;  protection 
advocated  for,  252  ;  Council  ro- 
formed,  260;  and  immigra- 
tion, 2«2 ;  and  land,  205 ;  and 
labour,  270 ;  and  education, 
271  ;  railwayH  in.  276 

Victoria  (Natal).  201 

Visf-'  ^r,  Kraiiz,  24 

Vlaming.  Captain,  111,  l.'ll 

Voting  by  post.  .'Hit 

Voi/a>/r    to    Terra    Australiti,  A 
(Flinders),  84,  85,  147 

Vi/anrn,  21 

Wages  Board.  270 

Wainwripht.  'i'lionias.  171 

W  akefield,  Edward  Gibbon,  142  ; 

his  land  scheme,  144,  188,  261 
Walker.  232,  233 
Walpr)le,  Sir  Spencer,  143 
War,  European,  320,  324,  329. 

334,  336 

Warden,  Dr.,  ill  ;  fights  a  duel. 

112  ;  killed,  168 
Watson,  J.  C,  m),  .T14.  .121  .- 

Pi ime  Minister.  ,314;  retir-^s  31  r> 
"V\  1.  Jsre.  J.  H.,  l.")7 
W'cllinKton,  Duke  of,  127,  145 
Weili'igton,  Mount,  92 
Went  worth,  71. 

Wentworth,  William  Charles,  ex- 
plorer, 7«.  117;  agitates  for  free 
government,  ill,  204;  fur 
freedom  of  the  Press,  111;  for 
trial  by  jury,  114  r  and  self- 
goveruinent,  202,  248 ;  and  the 


Cowper  Coverament,  250;  and 
I'lii versities.  272 
West.  .J(,hn. 
Wi'Mtall.  147 

Western  Atistrnlia,  first  settle- 
iiKMt.  I;M;  population,  138; 
and  convictisin,  138;  self- 
Koverntnimt,  206;  gold  found 
in.  217;  extent,  23!» ;  and 
Fo<;eration,  .3t>.-»,  307  ;  and  rail- 
way  construction.  322 
Wosternport.  81  ;    surveyed,  82  ; 

settlement  at.  !to.  123,  22!t 
Whately.  Arelihishop.  l8.>,  DK) 
Wh.'af,   181;    '  Feileration,'  182 
'  White  Australia."  310 
Wide  Hay.  23.") 

William  ■  IV,  address  to,  114; 
names  Adelaide,  148;  dontb. 
160 

Williams,  the  Chartist.  171 

\\'illiamstown,  KiO 
Wills.  W.  J.,  227 
Wilson,  Edward,  194 
Wilson's  Promontory,  76,  123 
Wise,  Captain,  213,  214  • 
Witsen,  29 

Women  suffrage,  248,  300;  in 

Universities,  272 
Wool.  67,  177.  182 
Wordsworth.  60 
Wright,  Captain,  97 
Wytfliet,  Cornelius,  5,  0 

Yarra,  River,  90,  130,  155,  100. 
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Yaas.  120 
Yeomanry,  2()4 
'  Yes-no  '  attitude.  .103 
York.  Capo,  sighted  by  Torres,  12, 

7ti.  23(i 
York,  Mount,  78 
York  Town.  93 

Younp,  iSir  Ceorge,  proposes  set- 
tler, cnts  in  N.S.W.,  41 
Young.  Si  I'  John,  24j* 
Yule,  Lieutenant,  280 

Zeehaen,  24,  25 


